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MR. GLADSTONE AND HIS CONSTITUENTS. 


HE great electoral contest of 1868 has fairly begun. The 
T manifesto of the leader of the Opposition has been issued, 
and in this case, as Mr. GLapstTone truly remarked, the ordi- 

relations of the Government and the Opposition are in- 
verted. It is the Opposition that has a policy with regard to 
Ireland, that proposes something, that offers a programme to 
the country; it is the humble task of what by an accident 
is the Government to criticize, to see objections, to ask for 
delay. That Mr. Giapstone would, at a very early period of 
the present electoral struggle, issue such a manifesto was obvi- 
ous, for the speech itself, as addressed to those who happened 
to hear it, was a small thing. It is the printed speech, 
containing the programme of the Liberal party, that is really 
the important thing. But although it was the business of 
Mr. GLapstone to offer this programme to his party and 
to the nation soon after the prorogation of Parliament, it 
was not to have been expected that he would again have 
the extraordinary good luck to have his task made easy for 
him by the extreme injudiciousness and folly of Mr. Disraz.i. 
Who could have believed that, a day or two befvre Parliament 
was prorogued, Mr. DisraeLi would have publicly said that 
the state of Ireland was a matter for the utmost congratu- 
lation? What Mr. DisrazLi meant is obvious enough, and, so 
far as it goes, is true enough. If we are to suspend the 
ordinary safeguards of liberty in Ireland, and rule there by 
main force, it is a good thing to do this effectually. That 
Fenianism has been held down with so tight a hand that there 
are now no arrested Fenians deprived of trial is satisfactory, 
and it is also satisfactory that we seem to have convinced the 
American adventurers who wanted to make a dishonest 
living out of Fenianism that it is no good coming to Ire- 
land at present, and that they had better keep away. 
But that the First Minister of the Crown should have 
thought that the successful exercise of force was all that 
England could wish for in Ireland, and should not have 
regretted that we have still to go on holding Ireland, 
not by the reign of law, but by dint of bullets and 
bayonets—that he should have thought such a state of things 
required no remedies and pointed to no evils, but should 
simply ask his hearers to rejoice with him as Imperialists in 
France rejoice when they hear that electoral liberty has been 
swiftly suppressed by gendarmes, and that physical force has 
created such terrors that it need not any more be put in 
active operation—was really wonderful. Nothing could show 
ma more striking way how little Mr. Disrari understands 
the English nation. It, like other nations, wishes its public 
men to give it credit for its better and higher feelings, and to 

At on in the path of that which it believes to be right. 
Foolish men do indeed talk in a cruel and hard way about 
Treland, and whisper among themselves that anything is 
good enough for the Irish, and that the Habeas Corpus 
Act is foolish when used to protect a set of barelegyed 

; But even men like these do not approve of 
their own evil thoughts being uttered by a Prime Minister ; 
and Mr. Disrartt, by his unguarded language, seemed to 

giving utterance to such thoughts, and thus gave an 
advantage on which Mr. GLADSTONE eagerly seized. Ireland 
1s acknowledged to be the great question of the day, and the 
Position of the Government with regard to Ireland is be- 
eam every day more contemptible. They have been 

ven to this at last, that what they propose is to give Ireland 
not any single thing nor any approach to any single thing that 
d wishes, but to trust to the military and the suppression 
nstitutional rights, and to do away with four Protestant 


. _o _Can it be for a moment believed that this is really 
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reasonable Conservative believe that it will be, or can be, or 
ought to be the issue? Certainly not; but the Conservatives 
are content to propose nothing for Ireland because they know 
that the -overnment of the country is not really in their 
hands, and that they are but an Opposition criticizing the 
proposals of Mr. GLapstong, who at least has two points of 
immense superiority over them—that he has something to 
propose which is worth discussing, and that he looks on a 
reign of triumphant force in Ireland as in itself an evil. 

Mr. Giapsrone’s speech was almost entirely occupied with 
an exposition of his views on the Irish Church, but he also 
noticed two other points. One of these was Irish land, and evi- 
dently he has no clear notion at present what he really means 
when he talks about Irish land. He says that he has no doubt 
that a measure may be devised which, while maintaining intact 
all the rights of property, will provide the poor Irishman with 
the land he wants in his own country, and avoid the neces- 
sity of his emigrating. These are very fine sentiments, and 
we only wish we could believe that Mr. GLapstone had some 
solid ground for giving utterance to them. To remodel the 
system of Irish land tenure so as to please those who have not 
got any land, and yet not to injure those who own it, would be 
a striking feat of genius; and if Mr. GLavsTone can perform it, 
he will show himself a truly successful statesman. The other 
point on which he touched was the increase of the burdens on 
the country, which, as he alleges, is due to the extravagant 
military and naval expenditure of the present Govern- 
ment. There are, he thinks, three millions of money added 
to the expenditure of the country since the Conservatives 
came into office, which are so much sheer waste; and he 
earnestly advised the constituency of Lancashire to ask Con- 
servative candidates how they can justify or explain this. 
We do not anticipate that Conservative candidates will feel 
themselves much crushed or confounded if they are ques- 
tioned on this score. Mr. GLapsTone, with some want of 
candour, said that he was not aware that any reason had been 
assigned for this unnecessary outlay. He must have known 
perfectly well—for he has heard it said over and over again 
in the House—what is the defence of the Ministry when this 
charge has been made against them. They say that the reason 
why the Estimates of Liberal Governments were low was 
because they were insufficient. In order to get credit for 
economy they starved the army and navy. The Conserva- 
tives allege that when they took office the navy was in such 
disorder that there were really no ships available for imme- 
diate service. They further allege that, without an increase 
in the pay of the troops, recruits of a decent kind could not 
be procured, and the army would fade away for want of men. 
They also say that during the time they have been in office 
changes have taken place in the science of naval construction, 
and in the nature of firearms, which have affected all nations 
equally—which have forced all nations aiming at a great 
position to incur a sudden and heavy outlay, and which 
have produced results which no Ministry of any party could 
venture to ignore. The last of these allegations is notori- 
ously true. The battle of Sadowa has unquestionably made 
England spend large sums of money merely to keep on a level 
with other great Powers. Whether it is true that the navy 
had been left by the Duke of Somerset in a state of great 
inefliciency, and whether an increase of pay in the army was 
absolutely necessary, are questions on which honest men and 
competent judges may perhaps differ. But at any rate these 
allegations of the present Government, if true, are allegations 
which justify an increased expenditure; and there was some- 
thing disingenuous in Mr. Giapstone’s affecting never to 
have heard of them, and holding himself out as totally unable 
to conceive what the Conservatives had to say in justification of 
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hopes of a Liberal Government being able to effect any great 
reduction, if the two servicesare to be kept in anything like 
a proper state. Mr. GLapstone must know that what he 
would have to ask himself, if he were in power, would be, not 


. whether the naval expenditure has increased, but whether, 


if it had not been increased, we should have had any effective 
navy at all.’ In the same way, Mr. GLapstone must have 
known, if he had taken a moment to reflect, that to deal suc- 
cessfully with the Irish land question is a most difficult task, 
and one not at all to be treated in the offhand careless manner 
in which he treated it. 


But when he got to the Irish Church he got to ground 
where he was perfectly safe, and certain to be effective and 
triumphant. Not that he had, or could have, much that was 
new to say. The constituencies know pretty well by this 
time what is the issue they have to decide, and they may be 
supposed to have embraced the great truth on which Mr. 
GLapstoneE dwelt earnestly and at length—that the nation 
has to decide it now, as so very large a part of it has 
been enfranchised, and power is no longer confided to the 
nominees of a fraction of the community. But Mr. Guap- 
STONE had, in one respect, the good fortune of having -some- 
thing new to say. He could ask his hearers to notice what it 
is that those who object to his Resolutions now have to 
propose with regard to the Irish Church. It has become a 
piece of common form in the addresses of Conservative 
candidates to say that they acknowledge that there are 
anomalies and abuses in the Irish Church which they would 
gladly see swept away, but that they must oppose anything 
like disestablishment. So long as it was not known what the 
Irish Church Commission would say in their Report, this 
sounded very well, because, as no one could say precisely what 
it meant, it might be understood to mean almost anything. 
But now that the conclusions of the Commissioners are 
known, it is impossible to hope that there is any grand 
scheme of renovation for the Irish Church which Con- 
servatives can substitute for its destruction. The Commis- 
sioners may perhaps have made as good suggestions as they 
could have made if they were to keep within the limits of 
their instructions; but their proposals do not in any way 
touch the real question at issue. What objections to the 
Irish Church are there which would be in any way removed 
by lopping off four Bishops, slightly reducing the salaries of 
the Bishops suffered to remain, and giving them an extra 
allowance whenever they sat in the House of Lords? The 
Trish Church would remain equally as little as it is now a 
national Church. It would equally remain a mere symbol of 
political supremacy. And we may even go further. To 
rectify what are called the anomalies of the Irish Church 
would be to destroy many of the favourite arguments by 
which its existence is defended. To take away the income 
of a Protestant clergyman simply because he could not 
collect a congregation much larger than what the family of 
the Protestant landlord can supply, is to tamper with that 
sacred right of property so often and so solemnly urged in 
the House of Lords. ‘The landlord, it was said, purchased 
his Jand on the understanding that he was to have a clergy- 
man of his persuasion kept for him, without costing him 
a farthing; and what right had Parliament to step in and 
take away from him this advantage, which was a part of 
his property? Mr. Guapstone very truly and happily said 
that proposals to reform the Irish Church at this time of 
day are like razors made to sell, and not to shave. 
They are electioneering wares, which Conservative can- 
didates can take to market; but they are not meant or 
supposed, even by the vendors, to be of the least practical 
utility. If the Church of a small minority is to be called 
a national Church, and to be set up in place and power and 
affluence in order to symbolize our hatred of Popery, the less 
it is touched or altered the better. Nothing could make it 
look so like a national Church as its being able to plant a 
Protestant incumbent in every parish, whether there is a 
congregation for him ornot. Nothing could so much intensify 
the symbolical force of the Irish Church as to use it to 
raise up the standard of abhorrence of Popery in villages 
where there is scarcely a single Protestant. When it is 
reduced to the level of a mere religious body, holding a 
certain amount of property, then will be the time to discuss 
how it can best be organized, and what is the best use that 
can be made of the funds spared to it. But it must first be 
settled that this is to be its position, and this is what the 
constituencies have to decide next November. We certainly 
agree with Mr. GLApsTONE in thinking that, so far as can be 
seen at present, it is tolerably clear what their decision will be. 


ITALY AND PRUSSIA. 


—— odd and unseasonable embarrassment which tempo. 
rarily disturbs the relations of Prussia and Italy js 
naturally ascribed to the influence of France, though it j 
immediately, and perhaps exclusively, caused by the indig 
cretion of General La Marmora. Experience shows that 
allies are generally tempted to ascribe to one another the 
miscarriage of a common campaign. The French ang 
English histories of the Crimean war are respectively not 
pleasant reading to the lion who, in either case, finds him. 
self depicted by the man. It was inevitable that the Itali 
conscious of the errors of Custozza and Lissa, should be sep. 
sitive to the comments of the triumphant Prussians on thej 
shortcomings; and the Berlin War Office might perhaps 
advantageously have suppressed or modified criticisms which 
could not fail to be disagreeable. In the official record of the 
war, the Italian Commander-in-Chief was censured for the 
slackness which enabled the Austrians to detach some of 
their best troops irom Venetia to Bohemia; nor can it be 
doubted that, if General Mo.rke had directed the movements 
of both armies, he would have diverted to the Po a por. 
tion of the pressure which was encountered by the Prussians 
in the North; yet there has seldom been a campaign ex. 
tending over a wide space in which similar embarrassments 
have not occurred. When Napoteon was defeuting the 
Austrians in Italy, he was dissatisfied with the progress of 
Moreau in Germany; and in his later campaigns on the 
Danube, he was incessantly censuring EvGene for his inade- 
quate co-operation in Lombardy. The publication of the 
Berlin Report was probably an oversight on the part of the 
Government, although it may have been stimulated by pro- 
fessional zeal; but the offence which has been taken must be 
partly attributed to the inaccuracy, or perhaps to the bad 
jaith, of a French translator who tampered with the original 
text. As soon as it appeared that an unpleasant impression 
was produced in Italy, Count Bismark disavowed the ob- 
jectionable imputations, and directed the Prussian Minister 
at Florence to satisfy offended feelings as far as possible by 
courteous professions of respect for the Italian army. But 
it is one of the disadvantages of truth that it is never effectu- 
ally retracted, nor was it possible for the politest of diploma- 
tists to prove that there was no mismanagement at Custozza, 
and no subsequent delay behind the Oglio. The Italian 
Ministers prudently accepted Count Bismarx’s explanations; 
but General Marmora, who was personally inculpated, in- 
sisted on remonstrating publicly against criticisms which 
were not the less painful because they seem to have been 
just. The Prussian Government has in turn taken offence 
at General Marmora’s statements, because his pertinacity 
is attributed to political influences rather than to personal 
motives. 


The French Government of course receives the credit of a 
misunderstanding which it probably at least regards with 
complacency. General Marsora, though he has always bee 
a loyal Italian, inclined, when he was in oilice, to the French 
alliance ; and it is possible that, irrespectively of the present 
quarrel, he may be biassed against Prussia. In vindicating him- 
self he has improperly published documents which show that the 
Prussian Government had contemplated, as a possible result of 
the war, the destruction as well as the humiliation of the 
Austrian Empire; and the secret has transpired at a moment 
when French diplomacy is occupied in impeding the re-esta- 
blishment of friendly relations between the two great Germal 
Powers. No arrangement could be more desirable than an alli 
ance between Austria and Prussia which would secure the 
maintenance of peace in the East as well as in the West; for 
French restlessness and Russian ambition would be effectually 
restrained by a combination which would render war im 
possible throughout Central Europe. ‘The French Govert- 
ment might find some consolation in fostering a dispule 
between italy and Prussia, and any disclosure which tends 
to revive the jealousy of Austria must be highly acceptable 
Nevertheless, it is probable that the dispute was accidental in 
its origin, although it may have been aggravated by diplomat 
intrigue, nor is it to be supposed that trivolous considerations 
will be allowed permanently to disturb the friendship of Italy 
with Prussia. International relations are in modern time 
regulated rather by the interests of nations than by the inclin’ 
tions of Kings or Ministers; and every Italian statesmaa 
understands that alienation from Prussia would imply Te 
newed dependence upon France. To a State which is 00 
fully a match for its neighbours, the first requisite in #@ 
ally is that he should be powerful; and the next, 


he should be remote. France might be a sufficient pt 
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tector for Italy ; but Prussia, with equal military force, has 
neither motive nor opportunity for converting friendship into 
dictation. 

In existing circumstances, the Italian Government will 
neither break with France nor resume a more intimate alli- 
ance. An historical controversy on the merits of the campaign 
of 1866 is a trivial matter in comparison with the profound 
mortification of Mentana, which has nevertheless produced 
almost unmixed benefit to Italy. The September Convention, 
ys interpreted by General Dumont’s reviews of the Antibes 

jon and by Marshal Nizx’s orders of the day, was far 
more injurious and affronting to Italy than the presence of the 
French garrison in Rome. Having both resumed the function 
of protecting the Porr, and relieved the Italian Government 
from the risk of GARIBALD1’s enterprises, France has ingeniously 
contrived by the same proceeding to incur extreme embarrass- 
ment, and to cancel a considerable debt of gratitude. No 
lialian with a sense of honour will forget the speeches of 
M. Tuiers, or the official declarations of M. Rovner; but it 
may be conjectured that General Menanrea and his colleagues 
hear without unmixed dissatisfaction that the French are 
bringing up heavy guns from Civita Vecchia for the batteries 
onthe Aventine. lf any of them happen to have a sense of 
humour, the prospects of the Zcumenical Council of 1869 must 
suggest amusing thoughts. ‘The honour of mounting guard 
over some hundreds of prelates engaged in denouncing as 
impious the boasted principles of 178g will assuredly not be 
grudged to the French garrison. The Popz has already pro- 
vided the Emperor with an almost insoluble puzzle, by deter- 
mining to invite his representatives to the Council ; and it will 
bea triumph of ecclesiastical irony to make a French envoy 
a party to all the monstrous propositions which will inevitably 
emanate from that assembly. The King of Iraty will bear 
with fortitude his exclusion, under the nickname of the Sub- 
alpine Sovereign, from a galvanized mimicry of the Councils 
which once gave law to Christendom; for the new budget of 
curses which will be promulgated on the occasion can scarcely 
deteriorate the spiritual condition of a Court and nation 
which have long been accustomed to the ebullitions of Papal 
animosity, Prolonged exclusion from the States of the 
Church is not without its advantage, in providing the Italian 
people with a common object of aspiration, and in maintain- 
ing the jealousy of ecclesiastical influence which is indis- 


pensable to iree government. It is impossible to measure | 


accurately the remaining political vitality of the temporal 
power, and the French sentinel who prohibits too near an 
ag to the dying enemy secures Italy from a possible 
anger. 

The Italian Government wants nothing from France but 
non-interference, or from Prussia, except contingent pro- 
tection against the exigencies of France. The absurd 
figment of an alliance between Count Bismark and the 
revolutionary party in Spain is not calculated to disturb 
the tranquillity of Italian statesmen. They are now, for the 
first time since the establishment of their independence, at 
liberty to concentrate their attention on domestic reforms; 
and within the present year the army has been largely re- 
duced, and a Finance Minister previously little known has 
gained a reputation by inducing an inexperienced Parliament 
to vote a diminution of expenses and a large increase of taxes. 
The character of the Southern and central population may 
Pethaps be gradually elevated by education and by the conscious 

ity of independence; and if order were permanently es- 
tablished in the provinces of Naples and Sicily, the progress 
of national prosperity would soon remove financial embarrass- 
ment. Although the hopes of enthusiasts have been partially 
disappointed, the changes which have occurred within a short 
interval are far more important than the improvements which 
Temain to be accomplished. It is difficult to believe that ten 
Years ago Lombardy belonged to Austria, and several of the 
adjacent provinces to cadets of Haprspure or of Bourson, and 
that Naples, Sicily, and Romagna were only added to the 
an kingdom in 1860, Venetia has formed a part of the 
common country for two years, and already the claims of the 
Pretenders who have lost their dominions are practically 
extinct. Austria would not resume possession of Lombardy 
and Venetia as a gift, the subdivision into petty provinces is 
otten, and the Papal power will never again transcend its 
Present limits, An Italian patriot who despairs of solvency, 
be niroved civilization, and of complete independence, must 
€ same time singularly despondent and indifferent to 

the teachings of history. yer 
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LORD MAYO AS GOVERNOR-GENERAL, 


tpt preg has been made within the last few days, 
of a kind that may be considered almost official, that 
Mr. Disrac.t intends to make Lord Mayo the new Governor- 
General of India. This statement has been made so posi- 
tively and has remained so absolutely without contradiction, 
that we are obliged to receive it as expressing, at any rate, 
the present intentions of the Prime Minister. It was long 
thought that Sir Srarrorp Norrucore was to be the man. 
He had allowed it to be repeatedly and publicly said that 
he was ambitious of the honour of filling the post. He has 
made a very fair Indian Secretary, quite as good a Secretary 
as, on the average of Ministries, we can hope to get. He 
has worked very hard, and made himself as well acquainted 
with Indian affairs as any Englishman can be after two 
years’ study of them from England, without ever having been 
in the country. He has shown himself courteous, impartial, 
and sensible. He is able to hold his own against 
Mr. Laixe and Mr. Ayrton. He has secured the hearty 
co-operation of his Council without succumbing to them. 
He has avoided the usual fault of Indian Secretaries, and 
has treated with marked civility the more distinguished 
members of the Indian Civil Service who have returned to 
this country. He has helped and encouraged the Governor- 
GENERAL without disappearing like a cypher before his pres- 
tige and influence. Altogether it has come to be acknow- 
ledged on all hands that Sir Starrorp Nortucote would be 
as good a Governor-General as could well be found; nota 
great, creating, original Governor-General, but a safe, useful, 
hard-working, well-informed head of the Indian Govern- 
ment. Suddenly he is superseded by Lord Mayo, who, what- 
ever other qualifications he may possess, certainly does not 
possess the special qualifications which distinguish Sir 
SrarrorD Nortucote. To Lord Mayo India is a blank, and he 
starts with all the advantages and all the disadvantages attend- 
ing on an administration which begins with pure ignorance 
of the system to be administered and of the people affected by 
it. The vast community of India, native and European, 
will ask what on earth he has done to be made Governor- 
General. Alas! we shall be obliged to inform them that it is 


not in England that they must expect to find an answer to a 


question so natural and so legitimate. No one in England has 
the faintest notion why Lord Mayo should be made Governor- 
General of India. The only thing to his credit which the 
very few people who take the trouble to speak well of him 
have ever alleged is, that he has been a queer customer 
to the Fenians. He has been great at putting down 
hillside meetings, and in intercepting uproarious Yankees, and 
in working the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act. All this is 
undoubtedly to his credit as an Irish official, but what has it 
got to do with his being made Governor-General? It is all 
very well asking such questions, but who can be expected to 
answer them? Why has it not rained for three months, why 
does the world stand on a tortoise, why are sermons half an 
hour long, why do any sane body of electors wish to be 
represented by Mr. Rearpen? We are not aware that there 
is any satisfactory answer to these questions, or to a thousand 
others like them; and in so unintelligible a world, whose dogs 
are we that we should have to explain why Lord Mayo of all 
men is made Governor-General of India ? 


We quite own that there must be some reason. Lord Mayo 
may be a most remarkable man, who has the art of conceal- 
ing all his gifts from the public, and revealing them only to 
his intimate acquaintances. We do not in the least believe 
that Mr. Disrar.t will make this appointment out of pure 
caprice. If Lord Mayo has cut out Sir Starrorp Nortxcore, 
it must have been by the possession of some elements of 
superiority. Either he has established claims against Mr. 
Disrart1 which the Prive Muusrer finds himself unable to 
resist, or he has inspired Mr. DisraEti with a genuine belief 
that he is really one of the most remarkable people in the 
country, and would make a first-rate Governor-General. It is 
certain that he has done much for the Priwe Minister. He 
has done work for him and even dirty work, and he has so 
done it that men have forgiven and pitied rather than despised 
him. He made himself the exponent of that ill-considered 
policy of the present Government towards Ireland which has 
been the source of so many evils and so much bitterness. He 
shot up the firework of the endowed Catholic University, and 
when it was found not to fizz properly, he had the courage and 
self-denial to say that the firework was not his firework, and 
that, on his honour, he had only meant to light the absurdly 
little squib of a reform in the position of gaol chaplains. To 
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have dared so much, and to have eaten publicly such uncom- 
monly humble pie, gives him undoubtedly a claim on the 
master whom he served. But no one can say honestly that 
he believes that this is all, We do not suppose that Mr. 
DisraELt makes Lord Mayo Governor-General of India 
because he has been strangely useful to him this Session. 
Probably Mr. DisrakEi would not trouble himself to patronize 
Lord Mayo unless he had received from the new Governor- 
General some very substantial aid. But this is enough to 
account for the appointment. He has, we may guess, quali- 
ties which impress Mr. DisrarL1 more than any which Sir 
SrarrorD Norrucore possesses, It is very likely that, when 
they are both together, he makes Mr. DisrakEvi think more of 
him than a good, sober, unobtrusive official like Sir Srarrorp 
Nortucote can succeed in doing. And we may even hope 
that Mr. Disragetr sees in him occult qualities, and the 
seeds of hidden greatness. ‘The best Governor-Generals have 
often been men of whom scarcely anything was known before 
they went out; but they satistied their friends and contempo- 
raries that they were capable of great things, and so they 
were sent out. No one can possibly say that Lord Mayo will 
muke a bad Governor-General. There is no more reason to 
say that he will make a good or a bad Governor-General than 
there is to say this of the first or last man in the Court 
Directory. Mr. Disrar.i may be quite right. He may have 
chosen his man well. He may see that the great gifts of 
Lord Mayo are shamefully misapplied when they are exer- 
cised to unfold an impossible policy in a heavy wearisome 
speech, or to unsay his most indisputable sayings when they 
have proved practically inconvenient. Mr. DisrarLi may 
really see that Lord Mayo will shine forth in India like the 
sun out of a cloud. And we should find great comfort in this 
view, and should console ourselves with thinking that Mr. 
Disxazt, who has had ample means of judging, was pro- 
bably right, if we were not oppressed by the uncomfortable 
reminiscence of what Mr. Disraexi’s judgment has been with 
regard to Lord Joun Manners. ‘The critic who could seri- 
ously believe and state that almost all the great measures 
of recent years are due to Lord Joun Manners might, we 
fear, be capable of saying very rosy things of Lord Mayo. 
The poetic mind of man, it is said, only sees what it 
has already in itself, and it is possible that the poetic mind 
which saw in Lord Joun Manners what it had already in 
itself may be undergoing the sume process with regard to the 
new Governor-General. 


The appointment of Lord Mayo may raise a very serious 
question. It he is appointed, as is probable, a few days before 
the present Ministry is driven out, will it be incumbent on 
the Liberal leaders to keep him in office? Generally speak- 
ing, appointments made by one Government ought to be 
rigidly upheld by another, or men in a respectable position 
would not accept posts of so precarious a nature. Nothing 
could be worse than to introduce into England the American 
system under which, when there is a change of J’resident, 
a clean sweep is made of ail officials, and every one starts 
alresh. But is it allowable for an outgoing Ministry 
to appoint for five years a person holding such a posi- 
tion as that of Governor-General of India? Clearly it 
is not allowable, if we are to suppose that the outgoing 
Ministry appoints a Governor-General of whom the incoming 
Ministry would disapprove. A precedent already exists in 
Indian history, showing that a Governor-General appointed on 
the eve of a change of Ministry may be removed by the new 
Ministry, provided that the new Ministry is prepared to advise 
the Sovereign that so great a divergence of views and prin- 
ciples exists between them and the new official that they cannot 
act together. But then no one is likely to say this of Lord 
Mayo. ‘There is no solid reason for supposing that he 
will either have a view of his own, or that he will stick to 
it if he has. No one can believe that the endowed Catholic 
University was Lord Mayo’s thunder. He adopted that sorry 
bolt, we may be sure, from his chief, and when he 
was told in a moment of great emergency that he had 
not said what he had said, he acquiesced in a ready and 
pleasant manner. The Liberals will not, therefore, be 
able to say that Lord Mayo is a man who has political views 
directly opposite to their own, or who is likely to thwart and 
limit the action of the Secretary of State. If the appoint- 
ment is objected to, it must be objected to not on the 
ground that Lord Mayo is incompetent, or that he does more 
harm than good, but on the ground that a dying Ministry 
has no right to make such an appointment. Lord Mayo will 
probably be officially appointed alter the result of the electoral 
contest is known. If, alter the elections are over, it appears that 
the Liberals have aclear aud unmistakeable majority, it seems 


rather hard that they should be debarred from filling up » 
important a post as that of Governor-General of India merely 
because a direct vote of the House has not established of. 
cially the existence of that superiority of voting power whic, 
every one knows to reside in the triumphant party. Forty. 
nately Lord Mayo is personally rather popular, even on the 
Opposition side of the House, and there may therefore be no 
willingness or desire to supersede him ; but if such a desire 
did exist, it is impossible to say that, under the circumstances, 
it would be unreasonable or absurd, or that it ought not within 
reasonable limits to be satisfied. 


AMERICA. 


: United States have no reason to fear the financial 
difficulties which trouble nearly all the Governments of 
Continental Europe. English experience shows that a great 
landed family can scarcely be permanently ruined, even whe, 
it has the bad fortune of being represented for two or three 
generations by unprincipled spendthrifts. A country of un- 
bounded natural wealth enjoys, for similar reasons, a more 
complete immunity ; nor can perversity of taxes, of tariffs, or 
of bad faith, seriously impair the vast resources of America, 
The most zealous Protectionists never think of interfering 
with perfect free-trade throughout the large section of the 
continent which extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and from the great lakes to the Gulf of Mexico; and 
almost all Americans, though not one citizen in ten thousand 
understands the rudiments of political economy, would on fit 
opportunity gladly extend the political and commercial 
frontier to the Arctic Circle and to the Isthmus of Panama, 
The old-fashioned restrictions which, down to the days 
of Turcor, separated every French province from its neigh- 
bours, have, through the fortunate arrangement which gave 
Congress control over indirect taxation, never divided the 
American States. A protective policy which only impedes 
commercial intercourse between great countries is less injuri- 
ous than the isolation of petty districts, as the great national 
contlicts of modern times interfere with the comfort of life less 
than the private feuds of the middle ages, or the hostilities 
of the cities of Greece. Economists must be surprised, while 
they are gratified, by a crucial demonstration of the truth of 
their doctrines, when they observe the deleterious results of 
an exclusive policy on the trade and industry of a country 
which is a world in itself. America could perhaps afford to 
discourage foreign imports if the tariff had not the collateral 
effect of reacting on domestic skill and enterprise. The 
manufacturers and shipbuilders who have persuaded the 
community to subsidize them at an enormous cost naturally 
become more careless and more indifferent to improvement, 
and their workmen are constantly claiming a share in their 
unprofitable monopoly. ‘The unprincipled legislation for the 
restriction of labour by which Congress has prepared for the 
Presidential election is closely connected with the protective 
system, as well as with the political institutions which entrust 
supreme power to ignorance and selfishness. American trade 
and production are heavily weighted, but, as long as millions 
of acres of unexhausted land are successively brought into 
cultivation, no stupidity of politicians can prevent the popu- 
lation from flourishing. 

The fiscal arrangements, properly so called, of the United 
States, are more reasonable than the commercial system. At the 
close of the war, which was necessarily conducted with borrowed 
money, Congress imposed large and indiscriminate taxes on 
every article of consumption, and on almost every ordinary 
transaction. At that time it was supposed that none buta 
rebel, or a supporter of rebellion, could meditate repudiation; 
and, in the utter ignorance of financial and economical science 
which prevails throughout the States, it was popularly ima- 
gined that the debt might in a short interval be paid off from 
the produce of the taxes. The financiers of the middle ages 
levied taxes, not where they would do least damage, but 
where commodities could be intercepted on their way from 
the producer to the consumer; and their successors even 2 
the present day are partly guided by the same consideration. 
After the American war, Pitt acquired his first fame # 
a financial Minister by imposing with a lavish hand 
almost innumerable articles of consumption the duties 
which were long afterwards removed, with equal credit t 
their reputation, by Sir Rosert PEEL and Mr. GLaDsTONE 
The American system of taxation was not unlike Pits 
early experiments, and it was at first accepted with re 
markable docility; but in the course of three or four yeal® 
the taxpayers have naturally become impatient, and ove 
internal impost after another has been removed, while the 
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Customs’ duties have been increased to an excessive and un- 
remunerative amount. It is not, in fact, wise, in the circum- 
stances of the United States, to raise a surplus revenue for the 
discharge of debt. The immediate pressure on industry is 
more injurious than a fixed burden, which, if it remained 
nominally the same, would under the influence of two dif- 
ferent causes constantly become less onerous. The fall in the 
yalue of gold yearly reduces the real amount of the debt, 
while the rapid increase of population and wealth alters the 

portion of the mortgaged property to the charge. For 
the last year the attempts to reduce the debt which once 
excited Mr. GLADsTONE’s exaggerated admiration have been 
almost entirely discontinued. But for the high rate of interest 
which corresponds to the questionable good faith of the 
American community, there would be no need for heavy 
taxation. 

Among many material felicities, the United States are ex- 
empt from the real or supposed necessity of maintaining the 
yast naval and military establishments which weigh down 
European finances. The Americans can never be engaged 
jn war except at their own pleasure; and in case of need 
they have found that they can extemporize an army, though 

thaps not a navy. During the four years of the civil war 
the Nerthern States raised two millions of men, and there 
were times at which they maintained a quarter of that 
number in the field. The army of recruits was of course far 
inferior in proportional efficiency to a force more carefully 
and slowly organized ; but numbers more than made up for 
all deficiencies, and General Grant was able to expend, in his 
Richmond campaign, much more than the whole force of the 
enemy, and to win at last by outliving the weaker belligerent. 
No war has ever been nearly so costly, but it was cheaper to 
finish the contest in four years than to spread it over a dozen 
campaigns. As soon as the war was over, it became un- 
necessary to provide pay or pension except for those who had 
been disabled, and for distressed widows and orphans. The 
unlimited demand for all kinds of labour was the best pen- 
sion fund, and within a year or two the bulk of the great 
Federal army had been reabsorbed by civil life. Generals 
and colonels are practising law, keeping shops, or teaching 
schools, and the farmers who had leit their fields at the call 
of duty have gladly returned to their proper occupation. The 
defeat of the Confederates was so complete, and so visibly final, 
that it was unnecessary to keep on foot a great army to deter 
the conquered enemy from renewing the war. In the absence 
of foreign danger or of domestic opposition, the troops were 
only required for purposes of police; and the fleet, which had 
been rapidly collected for blockades and for operations on in- 
ternal waters, was for the greater part dismantled and sold. A 
year or two ago the army was reduced to fifty thousand men, 
aud now Congress, in consideration of the re-establishment of 
civil government in the majority of the Southern States, has 
reduced the number by two-fiiths. Thirty thousand men 
will not be too many to guard the Indian territories, and 
the cost of the force will be insignificant. The Americans, 
amid many political blunders, deserve credit for discovering 
that, as they are invulnerable, it is not worth their while to 
load themselves with cumbersome defensive armour. Oue of 

er soundest arguments for prosecuting the war with the 
Confederate States was deduced from the obvious necessity of 
maintaining a standing army if they had consented to recog- 
uise the independence of a formidable neighbour. 

The vanity of Americans in believing themselves exempt 
from the consequences of crimes and blunders can alone 
explain the probable repudiation of a large portion of the 
national debt. As it is not payable for many years to come, 
t would be far more profitable to assume for the pre- 
‘ent that it will be paid when due; yet the Democrats have 
thought that their advocacy of fraud afforded the best chance 
of retrieving their lost popularity ; and the Republicans shrank 

m avowing their honest intentions in plain and unmistake- 
= terms. It was pointed out at the time that the Chicago 
. tform admitted of a sophistical interpretation; and Mr. 

TEVENS has lately informed Congress that payment according 

€ letter and spirit of the contract meant payment in 
oo or the discharge of a promise to pay by a re- 
Wed promise. ‘The Republican leader added that, sooner 
Consent to payment in gold, he would vote for 
and Brain, though he denounces them as rebels. 
vill be little doubt that Mr. Stevens and Mr, Butter 
section oe ave, i spite of the Chicago platform, by a large 
ey hel ie party, for a majority of Republicans voted for 
the "Se project of a ten per cent. tax on the interest of 
— and the more decorous Senate, notwithstanding the 
md Protest of Mr. Sumner, approved Mr. Suerman’s plan 


for a compulsory reduction of interest under pretext of a 
voluntary exchange of a higher for a lower rate. The Bill, 
as amended by the House, restricts the interest on the new 
issue to 3°65 per cent., although it is absurd to suppose that 
the holder of a six per cent. Five-Twenty bond would submit, 
except under compulsion, to a sacrifice of more than a third 
of his interest. If repudiation prevails, it will be impossible 
to contract new loans; and foreigners, with the exception 
of creditors, have no reason to complain of the voluntary 
surrender of one of the conditions of American power. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S STATESMANSHIP. 


OLONEL WILSON PATTEN is not to be confounded 
with the common ruck of Ministerialists. He is a 
Minister, but his accession to office is chiefly notable because 
he imported into Lord Dersy’s Ministry an element which is 
the strongest which any Government can attract. The pre- 
sent CHaNnceLtor of the Ducny of Lancaster long held a 
responsible office connected with the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment, and the confidence which he gained in the House 
of Commons only represents a personal character which 
has for twenty-six years given him the representation 
of a distinguished county, and which is such that his seat for 
North Lancashire is not contested by his political opponents. 
When such a man speaks, his words are worth listening 
to, and in Colonel Witson Parren’s address at Preston 
we find a criticism on the political situation of unusual im- 
portance. It may be accepted as an exposition of the least 
impassioned view of Mr. Giapstone’s policy. Colonel WiLson 
Patten is not a blazing Protestant, and when he admits the 
delicacy and difficulty of the Irish Church question we can quite 
understand that he knows that large and fundamental changes 
are necessary in the Establishment. But what he says of Mr. 
GuapstonE is that the policy of disestablishment was dictated 
by mercly party motives, and was invented all of a sudden 
by a camarilla of six members meeting in Mr. GLaDsTONE’s 
parlour. ‘The fact, we suppose, will not be contested; and as 
it may fairly be argued that a political leader is not to be 
debarred from passing a measure of substantial justice because . 
it happens to fall in with party interests, the only ques- 
tion remains, whether Mr. GLapstone’s reputation for states- 
manship is or is not damaged by the method which he 
has adopted with reference to Irish grievances. In other 
words, there will always remain a question, quite apart 
from disestablishment, as to Mr. GLapstonr’s personal con- 
duct of the question. And this is no small matter. A states- 
man is known by his temper and his sagacity in counsel as 
well as, indeed much more than, by his flights of oratory. 
The authority which he possesses among his colleagues, the 
respect with which he inspires opponents, the confidence and 
trust which he secures from his adherents, the practical 
wisdom with which he states, as well as the skill in 
debate by which he recommends, a policy—these are the 
things which make a statesman’s fame. If Mr. GLapsTone 
has not these qualities he fails in just that influence which 
the two Pirrs, WELLINGTON, PEEL, Grey, and PaLMERsTON 
undoubtedly possessed. England, it was once said, does not love 
coalitions; it might be added, England does not like surprises. 
The declaration against the Irish Church certainly was a 
surprise, and as such it has to be justified. It looked very 
like an answer to a taunt, and to reply to a taunt of im- 
becility or incapacity by a frenzied spasm of instant activity 
does not look like the statesman’s temper. As it is not to be 
imagined that Mr. Bouverie had any private understanding 
with Mr. GLapstone when he denounced, not only the whole 
Liberal party as a disorganized rabble who refused to follow, 
but also their leaders who refused to lead, it certainly looks 
as though the parlour party in Carlton House Terrace meant 
the move against the Irish Church as a fiery answer to Mr. 
Bovuvertie’s insulting scoff. This is one account of the matter, 
and on the whole it is more credible, and perhaps more credit- 
able, than the Tory version of the matter, that it was a mere 
personal answer to the fact of Mr. Disrarxi’s Premiership. 
After the Easter recess there were two facts staring Mr. 
GiapstonE in the face. The one was that Mr. Disrar.t was 
holding the helm of the State while Mr. Giapstoyr had 
never handled the sacred rudder; the other was that a pur 
sang inveterate Whig had pronounced that the Whig party 
was a disorganized rabble, with a leader whom nobody would 
follow. The fact as well as sarcasm was hard for flesh and 
blood to bear, what must it have been to one whose flesh is 
all nerve, and whose blood is only a divine and sensitive 
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We do not say—we have always said the reverse—that the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church is not the just and true 
policy for Ireland. As things are, we believe that it is; but, 
when we come to look at Mr. Giapsronr’s mode of doing it, it 
may be reasonably urged that to propose it, under these con- 
ditions and party exigencies, threw the Liberals, or at least the 
Whigs, into exactly the same position that the Tories had just 
occupied, and much to their discredit, towards Reform. Dis- 
establishment was in the direct teeth of all the recognised 
Whig traditions. To endow all the denominations, or at 
any rate the Roman communion, had been the settled and 
avowed policy of all statesmen from Pitr to Russet. It 
was the true and statesmanlike policy. But just as the 
Tories had resolved to outbid the Whigs in Reform, and to 
go down to history as the authors of the Revolution of 1867, 
so Mr. Giapsrone determined to be beforehand with the 
Government in Ireland. And with perhaps something of the 
same results. The Tory Reform Act was a good thing in its 
way, but it was fatal to its authors; fatal because the manner 
of carrying it, and the men who carried it, were the wrong 
manner and the wrong men. Disestablishment, again, is also a 
good thing; but Earl Russriu had just written strongly, and 
wisely, in favour of retaining the Establishment, and at the 
same time of creating another State Church by its side; and 
the party led by Earl Russet and Mr. GLapstone ought to 
have taken warning by the fate which befell their opponents 
from taking a leap in the dark. For, whatever may come of 
disestablishment, it is precisely as much a leap in the dark as 
the last Reform measure is. Nobody knows—Mr. GLApDsTONE 
even does not pretend to know—what will come of it; and if 
he has made up his mind even as to what disestablishment 
means or comprises, he has kept his esoteric knowledge to 
himself, or, as in his Liverpool speech, conceals its meaning in a 
torrent of ambiguous loquacity. We mention all this because 
it helps us to appreciate what materials the rival leaders had 
to deal with in working the Session. They were, as regards 
their following, on a tolerable equality. The members on the 
right hand of the Speaker followed Mr. DisrakELi because they 
could not help it. They were committed to a policy which 
they did not believe in. But it was just the same with the 
Opposition. Mr. Giapstone’s famous declaration against the 
Irish Establishment was accepted, if at all, against the grain, 
by a majority of the Liberals. Mr. GLapsTonr’s course con- 
solidated the party, but it coerced them. Disestablishment 
was quite as much a new and strange light to the inheritors 
of the traditions of Grey and Me.sourne and 
as household suffrage was to the descendants of WELLINGTON 
and Peer. Mr. and Mr. Giapstone had each to 
lead a party convinced against its will. 


"In this kind of political complications the winning game is 
a hazardous one. If Mr. Guapstone has managed to unite the 
Liberals, he has united them against their convictions; but at 
the same time he threw his opponents into an entrenched camp. 
Whatever might have been Mr. Disraexi’s intentions towards 
the Irish Church—and his preliminary negotiations with the 
Roman dignitaries on the University question showed that 
they were likely at one time to be liberal enough, and would 
probably have ended in an attempt at establishing their 
Church—Mr. Guapstone’s Resolution has consolidated the 
Government party. Mr. Disraeti had sense enough to see 
that he must clear his deck for action. The Catholic Uni- 
versity scheme was clumsily, but sufficiently, abandoned; and 
a good sound Church-and-State ery was raised. On the 
whole, the Government has had not altogether the worst of 
the situation. 


And these are the conditions under which Mr. GLapsrone’s 
adherents go to the hustings. Confidence in Mr. GLapstonr 
takes the place of any other exposition of a Liberal can- 


didate’s policy. Confidence in Lord Patmerston produced | conduct of Imperial officials, who appear to believe tht 
their one great duty is to introduce into the provinces # 
' election times a system of terrorism and corruption combi 
Indeed a certain amount of latitude is openly claimed by 
French Government for itself. Even Ministers of State 


about the worst Parliament on record, and yet there was much 
more in Lord Patmerston’s career to attract confidence 
to the man than there is in Mr. Grapszone’s. Lord 
Patmerston had the confidence of the House of Commons. 
Somehow or other Mr. Giapstone has not, and, judging 
from the past, never will have it. No doubt there have 
been great statesmen who have utterly disregarded party and 
personal ambition, and have recognised it to be among the 
first duties of a public man to stand serenely apart from the 
attractions of power and the blandishments of popular ap- 
plause. This is at least the language in which histor 


delights to depict its Cnaruam or its Burke. But if Mr. | 
ing, the candidate recommended to them by the authorili® 


Guapstone is always sure of himself, he has not managed to 


impress either his followers or his opponents with the belief 


that he possesses that serene self-conviction which alone can 


compel confidence. If Mr. Guapstone had, by a long and | 


_ the electors is, up to a certain point, the duty of a pater 


| public opinion, the Administration in France names and stat 


patient process, arrived at the conclusion that disestablishmey 
was the first, perhaps the only, remedy for Irish wrongs, jy 
ought at least to have placed Earl RussEt1 in possession ¢ 
his convictions. The publication of Earl Rvssexi’s letter i 
somehow a serious blot, not on Mr. GLADsTONE’s sincerity, for 
in his bosom sincerity is a plant of rapid growth, but on hj 
statesmanship. 

It is because we feel the force of these considerations thy 
such an eccentricity, or inadvertence, or indiscretion, on \; 
GapsTone’s part, as his reception of the fellow Fimy 
becomes so serious. The apology offered by Mr. Gansny 
that he really knew nothing, or next to nothing, aboy 
Fintan, only makes matters worse. It was his busing 
to know about him. Under the peculiarly delicate gp. 
cumstances in which the Irish Church question coma 
before educated men, it was Mr. Guapstone’s duty 
avoid every possible cause of offence. They are not all foo 
and bigots who think that the cause of Church Establishmeng 
generally is seriously affected by, if not included in, the fall 
the Irish Church. Such minds require tender and decg; 
handling; on the hustings they will make, as they have, 
right to make, their convictions heard. We think that the 
might be won; but Mr. Giapstone does not go the wy 
to win them. He has already all the Beaveses aj 
Brapiavuens, and the enemies of all order and all jp 
stitutions, on his side. It was not worth his while to bid fir 
suffrages which, unfortunately, were already his. But it wa 
his business to conciliate prejudice, and to win the confideng 
of those who, prejudiced and narrow perhaps, are, as thing 
go, worth winning. There are a good many Liberals wy 
regret that when, on more than one occasion, Mr. Giapstuz 
might have used his high position to denounce mob argu. 
ments and to protest against Hyde Park rioters, he chose 
be silent. Such persons are not likely to be pleased with 
his fatherly reception of a deputation about whom he acknor- 
ledges that he knew nothing, and about whom he took » 
pains to inquire. Such an “ indiscretion” is not venial in 
any public man; in one in Mr. Giapstone’s position it i 
more than culpable. That anyhow Mr. Grapsrone shoull 
have given occasion for such an electioneering placard s 
that which is at the present moment posted in Lond, 
“Vote for Beates, Bricnt, and Fintan, Guapstone’s friend, 
“and Save your Country,” is not to be passed over as a 
indiscretion. And that Mr. Guapsrone and his friends canno 
or will not, see this, only makes the incident more deplorable 
as affecting a cause which we believe to be that of justice aul 
truth. One is disposed to wish that the American practiced 
consigning candidates for the highest office to a healthy al 
politic ostracism just before a general election prevaild 
among us. What if Mr. GLapstone were to go into rettut, 
say to Cape Horn, for the next four months? His caus 
would profit by such an honourable banishment. 


FRANCE. 


iv Englishmen are inclined to be discomposed at the ite 
of the electoral autumn that is about to set in, witha 
its attendant evils of beer and bribery, they may look by wij 
of consoling themselves across the Channel, and conjectur 
what the next general election in France is, in its turn, like 
to be. The recent victory of M. Dumas affords a ready illus 
tration of the method in which a return may be manipulatté 
by the zealous servants of an absolute administration. Tl 
nominee of the Prefect has been selected after a contest 
which official notifications and threats, military movemells 
and domiciliary visits of the police have borne a conspicuit 
part. During the last few years there have been sevetl 
scandals of the kind; owing, in every case, to the astoundity 


not hesitate to avow the dangerous doctrine that dictation" 


Executive, and, under the decorous pretext of enlighteml 


its own candidates, and in most cases ensures their succt$ 
The principle of official interference once admitted, it is ob¥* 
ously next to impossible to protect the liberty of the vole 
and the result is that the provinces return, generally sp 


Thus the Imperial Government is pretty sure of being able 
contrive a popular vote of confidence in itself. And if this 
so, the question may be asked, why is it that the Empire 
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its officials regard the approach of a general election with 


anxiety and uncertainty ? Either, it may be said, the whole 
thing in Franc: 3a farce, or it is not. If it is, the Emperor 
need not feel t: .d about the result of a mere mechanical ope- 
ration which hi. nothing uncertain about it. If, on the other 
hand, the French elections are in some sense a reality, in that 
case the imputation that France is not free to select the men 
she likes fulls so far to the ground. 


The fact is that it is by no means easy, in France or in any 
other nation, to determine how far the Government or its 
measures can be considered as resting on the choice or will of 
the people. A nation suffers what is done in its name oftener 

bably than wills it. ‘Times of excitement occur at inter- 
yals when popular desire is unmistakeably expressed; but 
nine times out of ten it requires endless effort to rouse the 
masses into keen political partisanship. English mobs, con- 
trasted with similar bodies abroad, are old hands at politics. 
They have always, from time immemorial, been consulted by 
the greatest patriots, and the law does not seriously interfere 
with their expressing their views at the expense of the 
heads and the windows of the party against whom their 
judgment goes. When two English gentlemen differ as to 
which of them is fitter to sit in Parliament, both step 
on to @ balcony and appeal to the candid decision of a 
few thousand huzzaing roughs below. The masses in Eng- 
land, accordingly, are veteran politicians. Their opinion is 
always asked, and they always give it. Though in most cases 
their opinion is worth uncommonly little, yet on critical 
occasions the masses have generally shown that they know by 
instinct what their true interests are, and who are their best 
friends. In France mobs are not accustomed to play this 
periodical part in Parliamentary politics. Warned by the 
fate of so many thrones, the Government knows the danger of 
assigning to numbers anything like a constitutional function. 
When the people is to be collected en masse, it is the 
Administration which undertakes the control of the delicate 
operation, nor will it delegate the duty to any unofficial 
hands. The French Empire, the creature, as is thought, 
of universal suffrage and of popular election, knows too 
well how dangerous crowds are in combination ever to 
permit them to combine. It is only very recently that 
the simplest political organizations have been sanctioned 
by the law, and even now they are only tolerated under 
infinite restrictions. Unfortunately, as regards the masses 
of a nation, political organization is everything. With- 
out it numbers are powerless in the hands of individuals, 
and apparently popular government itself would scarcely 
work. If there had been no great political parties in this 
country, with their Committees and Leagues, their branches 
and their executives, the great reforms of this century would 
not have been accomplished. We certainly never should 
have had the Reform Bill of 1832; probably we should 
still have been combating the irrational monstrosities of | 
Protection. The melancholy spectacle of France shows us 
what may become of a nation where political combination has 
been rendered impossible by absolute government. The iso- 
lated atoms that go to make up a people, unless they can unite, 
might as well have no existence. We know in England how 
powerless and helpless labour would be against capital but for 
combination. Individual opinion is just as powerless against 
authority in France. 


_tvis therefore no paradox at all to say that popular elec- 
tions in France are in one sense free, and in another sense are 
4 mockery and an illusion. One need not go so far as to 
believe that the Imperial officials, reckless as they may be, 
Would venture to embark in a system of tyrannical reprisals 
against the unhappy persons who decline to vote for the 
Overnment nominees, This is not what happens. The refrac- 
tory voter is certainly not deported to Cayenne ; and if he cun 
calmly make up his mind to be excluded from official favour, and 
for his wife and daughters to be absent from the Prefect’s ball, 
© may vote in France as he chooses. So long as the bundle 
of sticks are kept untied, single sticks are almost harmless. 
i once let a French elector or a French candidate en- 
“avour to organize an opposition to the Government, 
and he will find that the authorities, who are lenient 
though to individuals, are merciless to an organization, At 
Tisks and any cost they know that it is their mission to 
crush it in the germ. To do this they will shrink from no 
Species of Oppression. They will, as we know by experience, 
= into private houses, seize private papers, imprison 
om 7 individuals, and disperse refractory groups with the 
tend of the Chassepét. One is permitted in France to 
but not to think in company with, or in concert with, 


others, As far as politics are concerned, France is accordingly 


a country composed of democratic atoms. The whole art and 
genius of the Empire lies in keeping so many million atoms 
from falling into their natural combinations. But popular 
opinion does not take a less dangerous form from being placed 
under these unnatural laws. Instead of being allowed its free 
and regular influence in the government of the country, 
and being permitted to flow in regulated and acknowledged 
channels, it becomes a sort of uneasy popular instinct 
of which no one knows the real extent. It has been 
turned into a subterranean force. The Government which 
recognises and watches public opinion at any rate can 
trim its sails to the wind, and calculate how to meet 
events. The Government which tramples on it and re- 
presses it never knows whetlier it is stamping on a mere 
windy flare of flame or on a volcano. We all can speculate 


.and judge how much and how little a mob in Manchester, 


in Dublin, or in Hyde Parks means. But nobody in France, 
not even the Emreror, knows what is meant by a mob at 
Lyons or at Marseilles. A crowd to-day, under a system of 
universal absolutism, may mean a revolution to-morrow ; and 
therefore the Empire, whatever license it tolerates, never 
tolerates for a single instant the license of a crowd. 

If we keep in view this particular characteristic of Im- 
perialism in France, we shall not find it difficult any longer 
to understand why it is equally true that French elections are 
an idle ceremony, and that Napoxeon III. dreads their recur- 
rence. If all goes off as it should do, if no plan fails, if 
crowds can be kept from collecting and combinations from 
being formed, the Executive is safe. French democracy under 
these conditions will continue to be what it is at present—a 
fold without a shepherd, sheep scattered upon a hundred 
hills. Without unity of action, it can do little against the 
massive and lubricated machinery of the State. Here and 
there in the great towns an Opposition deputy will be sent 
back to an uncongenial Assembly, to keep alive in alien walls 
the unconquerable spirit of French liberty; but as a rule 
Prefects and Mayors will carry all before them, and return 
whom they please. On the other hand, Napoteon III. is aware 
that the elements of constitutional government in France cannot 
for ever be held in suspense or in solution. At this period 
in the history of European civilization, a great uation. 
which is deprived of the liberty of political organization is an 
anachronism. Under a system of this sort tumults and 
scandals will occur, each of which is certain to re-echo and 
reverberate through France. And when the Executive stakes 
so much on its electoral campaign, the loss of a single skirmish 
in a town or in a province is morally equivalent to a great 
defeat. Every deputy the Opposition manages to elect is not 
merely a thorn in the side of the Administration, but a 
warning to them that repression and intimidation daily grows 
more impossible; and Napoteon III. cannot afford to despise 
the necessary odium that attaches to a despot who periodically 
re-enacts the comedy of re-electing ‘his own Legislature by 
force of arms. 


THE HORSE GUARDS PLOT, 


le is almost always impossible to fathom the magniloquent 

no-meaning of a Queen’s Speech, and it is seldom easy to 
fix the precise significance of any verbal or written utterance 
of Mr. Disraci’s. A Queen’s Speech prepared by the adroit 
gentleman who is for the present Prime Minister of England 
must consequently reach the climax of obscurity. And there 
is one clause in it the drift of which, after repeated pondering, 
we have found it especially difficult to ascertain. The pas- 
sage runs thus:—‘ By the appointment of a Controller-in- 
“ Chief in the War Office, a considerable reform in army 
“ administration has been commenced, which, by combining 
“ at home and abroad the various departments of military 
“ supply under one authority, will conduce to greater economy 
“ and efficiency both in peace and war.” 

_ The first question which this singular statement provokes 
is why it ever appeared in a Queen’s Speech at all. It is 
quite well understood that the introduction of any sub- 
ject in company with the large themes which alone are 
thought fit for Royal notice stamps it at once as no mere 
matter of detail, but as a prime subject of policy such as 
those upon which Ministries are accustomed to stand or 
fall. And yet, not a week before the QuEEN’s Speech was 
delivered, Sir Joun Paxincton and Lord Lonarorb, the repre- 
sentatives of the War Office in the two Houses of Parliament, 
concurred in describing the innovations of Sir Henry Srorks, 
and the Treasury letter, with its suggestion that the sooner Sir 
Henry Srorks retired the better, as mere insignificant matters 
of internal regulation wholly unworthy of the fuss that had been 
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made about them. If this had been, as every one felt that it 
was not, a candid statement of the whole case, we should never 
have seen in the Queern’s Speech the paragraph which we 
have quoted above; and we may gather at least thus much 
information from the mysterious sentence, that the Premier 
does not accept the view which his Secretary and Under- 
Secretary fur War propounded, and that this War-Oflice 
Reform project is a much more serious aflair than the 
Government desired the members of either House of Par- 
liament to imagine. Ifthe Queen’s Speech serves no other 
purpose, it will at least warn the friends of constitutional 
government that the Horse Guards’ project for the self-govern- 
ment of the army which was propounded by Lord Srratu- 
nairn’s Committee is only scotched, and not killed, by the 
Treasury Minute which to all ordinary minds seemed to be 
fatal at once to Sir Henry Srorxs and,to the scheme which he 
had undertaken to work out. What Mr. Disrae.i really means 
by the tortuous course pursued on this subject is more than any 
one but himself can say—perhaps more than he himself can, or 
at any rate will, say until circumstances have so far ripened 
as to show which side of the controversy it will pay best to 
favour. If it had been understood that, in appointing Sir 
Henry Sronxs with exceptionally high rank to carry out the 
suggestions of Lord SrraTunairn’s Committee, the Govern- 
ment indorsed the whole theory of their Report, involving as 
it did the absolute independence of army administrators, the 
very first step in the affair could only have been accepted as 
a declaration of war against the constitutional government of 
the army. But it was generally supposed that the improve- 
ments in detail suggested by the Committee were alone ap- 
proved, and that the wild idea of making professional soldiers 
supreme over army expenditure, which was hazily disclosed in 
the Report, was intended to be dropped into oblivion 
by the officers appointed to put the project into work- 
ing shape. The unqualified regulations which Sir Henry 
Srorxs proposed showed that he at least had not bowed 
to this interpretation; but the Treasury Minute, which 
struck at the root of every attempt to weaken civilian control 
over army finance, and distinctly required that the appointment 
of Sir Henry Srorks himself should be treated as only excep- 
tional and temporary, was supposed to indicate that the 
Cabinet were not prepared to accept, in the form in which it 
had been put forward, the unlimited domination of the 
Horse Guards over every department of army administration. 
If the Treasury Minute seemed to reverse the first action 
of the Ministry, the QuzEn’s Speech has reversed the re- 
versal, and there is only one way of accounting for these sin- 
gular eccentricities. Mr. Disrarxi is familiar enough with 
the constitutional doctrines which prevail in the House of 
Commons to know that it will not answer openly to espouse 
the doctrine of military independence. He is also probably 
very well aware that the Horse-Guards theory of a Queen’s 
army looking up, not to Parliament, but to the Throne, and 
to the Royal Duke who is nominally at its head, is one which 
a courtier would do well to patronise; and so, between his 
Parliamentary instincts and his supple subserviency, he has 
played fast and loose with a question which is in principle 

one of the most vital that have been brought forward for many 

a year, although it is insidiously masked under the guise of a 
mere project of administrative retorm. This is the only 
possible explanation of the cross action of the Ministry on 

the subject—first, an appointment in the interests of those 
who would absorb for a military clique the whole government of 
the army; then a Treasury Minute denouncing the whole 
theory and practically condemning the appointment itself ; and, 
last of all, a paragraph in the QuEEN’s Speech, which, so far as 
it means anything, seems to be intended to set up the original 
scheme in opposition to the constitutional doctrine which the 
Treasury so emphatically reasserted. Tergiversations of 
this kind will surprise no one who is familiar with that 
peculiar quality of Mr. Disragxi’s mind which his friends and 
admirers call tact, and which less enthusiastic critics might 
be disposed to characterize in somewhat different terms. But, 

without being surprised, reasonable men will be warned; and 
for ourselves, we confess that we feel no doubt that during the 
recess it will be the policy of the Cabinet to yield anything 
which may be necessary in order to win the favour of what 
may be called the party of the Horse Guards and the Court. 

It is only during a recess that such tactics can be dangerous ; 

but the amount of mischief that may be insidiously per- 

petrated with impunity while Parliament is not sitting is very 
well understood by the most adroit of Ministers. 


We are not at all surprised that the Horse-Guards party 
should be anxious to increase the hold which they already 
enjoy, under a rather ambiguous title, over the administration 


of the army. On the contrary, we are bound to admit 
that the outspoken theories of the Duke of Canprmg 
and Lord Srrarunairn on the subject are the natural and 
logical results of the utterly indefensible prominence whic, 
is given to the Commander-in-Chief under our dual system, 
What is attempted now is to turn into a reality an exty. 
Parliamentary authority which could only be endure 
while it remained a merely honorary supremacy, yieldiy 
whenever required to the legitimate power of the constity, 
tional Minister. The result, if the project is persisted j 
will be, sooner or later, to place the Commander-in-Chief jn 
his true position of the first military subordinate of the 
War Office; but before this end is attained, and befor 
the meeting of the next Parliament, a vast amount of confy. 
sion may be covertly introduced into the service. It seems 
now quite certain that Sir Henry Srorks does not mean ty 
accept the emphatic hint of the Treasury, and retire from his 
anomalous position. It is almost certain, from the paragraph 
in the Queen’s Speech, that the Ministry have decided—g, 
what is the same thing, that Mr. Disraeti has decided—t, 
countenance him in practically resisting the Tr 
Minute. There can be no other object in this course (for 
we would not suggest that Sir Henry Srorxs is moved 
merely personal considerations) than to continue the game 
which the Treasury Minute was supposed to have defeated, 
On no other principle could Sir Henry Srorks find it consis- 
tent with his dignity to remain in the enjoyment of his off- 
cial rank and salary, and we cannot but assume that the 
struggle for Horse-Guards’ supremacy is still to be prosecuted 
with all the energy which a transient opportunity encourages 
in determined men, and with the advantage of all the con 
nivance, if not approval, which may be expected from 4 
Ministry that waits for every favourable breeze, whether from 
the people or the Court. What the real design is has been placed 
beyond disguise by the explanations of Lord Srratunaiy, 
The new Controller-in-Chiet is intended to be the representa 
tive at once of the Minister of War and the Commander-in- 
Chief, and the master of every other military authority, 
Hitherto the permanent Under-Secretary has been, nominally 
at any rate, the servant of the Minister for War alone. That 
he has, in fact, served the Horse Guards at least as faith- 
fully as his constitutional superior is only one of thos 
anomalies which the dual system produces. But in future 
Sir Epwarp Luearp is to exist (according to the military 
scheme) as a mere ornamental appendage to Sir Heyer 
Srorks; and the next logical step will be to dispense with his 
office altogether, and substitute for it that of the Controller 
in-Chief, with an avowed obligation to serve two masters. 
Which of the two will be preferred is obvious enough from 
the conditions of the present controversy; and if the scheme 
should succeed, the Minister for War would be left alone aud 
helpless, in competition with a staff of subordinates paying 
their whole allegiance to the Commander-in-Chief. All this, 
no doubt, follows logically enough from the one mistake of 
exalting the Commander-in-Chiet above his true position a 
the servant and adviser of the Minister of War in all purdy 
combatant matters. But absurdities in practice, which ar 
endurable when they are not pressed to extreme logical con- 
sequences, become intolerable when they are; and the 
result of the raid which the Horse Guards have made upon 
the War Office must, in the end, be to relegate the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to his legitimate position. In the meal 
while, and especially during the recess, the utmost watcbful- 
ness will be needed to prevent the great question w 
has been raised from being forestalled by the insidiow 
attacks on civilian authority which Sir Henry Srorxs has 
already commenced in the War Office under the guise 
internal reforms, and which his persistence in retainlg 
his position abundantly shows that he has no intent 
of discontinuing. It is not at all desirable that the ad- 
ministration of the army should be revolutionized this 
autumn, to be restored, not without infinite difficulty, 
when a Liberal Government shall once more be seat 
on the Treasury Bench. If Sir Henry Srorxs is wis 
he will perceive that a little coup d'état in the War Office 
will inevitably provoke a reaction utterly fatal to the caus 
which he, with an ignorance of constitutional princlp 
not uncommon in the army, has been rash enough @ 
espouse. 


THE IRISH ELECTIONS. 


RELAND must be a pleasant country during the three id 
four months before a general election. It cannot be 


| that the fortunes of the various candidates excite a liv 
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interest in England, for, with few exceptions, they are entirely | 
unknown to fame. It has never occurred to any political party — 
in Ireland that a member capable of becoming a party leader | 
ora Cabinet Minister represents the opinions of his supporters | 
more effectually than a dozen commonplace partisans. Mr. | 
CuicuEsteR Fortescue and Lord Mayo are almost the only | 
Irish members whose names are easily remembered, and | 
though both have discharged the oflice of Chief Secretary | 
with credit, neither of them has attained to the highest 
Parliamentary rank. Sir Grorce Bowyer is an English 

tleman of high character, and it is desirable that there 
should be one or two members in the House of Commons 
who enjoy the confidence of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 
The rest of the Irish contingent, however respectable and 

triotic, is undeniably obscure. Mr. Rearpen, who is the 
most notorious of the body, has never been able to find a 
seconder, either for the dethronement of the QuEEN or for 
the repeal of the Union. ‘The selection of a London trades- 
man possessing Mr. Rearpen’s qualifications for public life 
illustrates the regard for personal fitness which characterizes 
the managers of Irish constituencies. One peculiarity 
distinguishes elections in Ireland from corresponding pro- 
ceedings in all other countries. Nowhere else could the 
clergy, meeting under the presidency of their Bishops, 
avowedly dictate the choice of the voters. Well-meaning 
alarmists who apprehend danger to liberty from the intro- 
duction of the Canon Law into the United Kingdom, and 
zealots who deprecate uny connexion between Church and 
State, might, if they were capable of learning or of thinking, 
derive a useful lesson from the political power exercised by a 
voluntary Church under the iorms of the British Constitu- 
tion. ‘The parochial clergy of France, and the Irish priests 
in the city of New York, take an active part in elections ; but 
in either country the professed selection of a candidate by a 
Bishop would destroy all his chance of success. It is idle to 
denounce a perversion of spiritual influences which cannot be 
practically impeded ; but it is the first duty of statesmen to 
detach the population from usurped guidance by removing, as 
far as possible, zeal and ostensible grievances. ‘The whole en- 
dowments of the Irish Establishment would have been well 
expended in buying off the Roman Catholic priesthood from 
their conspiracy against political order and freedom ; but they 
have themselves discovered that their power depends on the 
absence of endowments, and Protestant fanatics would refuse 
to diminish their temptations to mischief at the cost of raising 
their social and economical position. 


The weakness of the Government and the factious temper 
of the House of Commons produced no more scandalous 
result in the past Session than the rejection of the clause 
for increasing the number of polling-places in Ireland. In 
Great Britain, where the object is merely to save voters 
unnecessary trouble, polling-places are irom time to time 
multiplied as additional accommodation is required, and it 
has seldom happened that either party has objected to an 
alteration, except on the ground of expense. In some parts 
of Ireland, the way to the polling-booth is a march through a 
hostile country ; and it becomes a political question whether 
the voters shail advance far from their base, and offer conve- 
nient opportunities for flank attacks. As Lord SrraTunainn 
stated from his own experience, the mob has learnt to barri- 
cade roads, to command dangerous passes with missiles, and 
generally to avail itself of all the iacilities of the ground. 
Ina late election, the soldiers who guarded the voters were 
attacked without the opportunity of defending themselves ; 
and Lord StraTunairn might have added, that a sympathizing 
coroner's jury always finds a verdict of “ wilful murder” 
against any soldier who happens to kil a rioter in self-defence. 
When the Government proposed to bring the polling-booth 
nearer to the voter, for the purpose of diminishing the risk 
of scandalous outrages, a large body of Irish members, sup- 
ported by some reckless English allies, actually succeeded in 
defeating the measure, on the ground that additional security 
provided for electors would increase the power of the land- 

8. In other words, assault and murder were assumed to 
be weapons legitimately used by the popular party, and Par- 
ament was not ashamed to determine that the practice of 
Violence ought not to be impeded. The Government would 
ve been almost justified in withdrawing the Irish Reform 
Bill in preference to accepting so shameless a decision. If 
Voters require protection against landlords, the remedy for 
Undue influence is not to be found in opportunities for intimi- 
tion and violence accorded to the adherents of the priests. 
other respects Ireland scems to be tolerably tranquil, 


although no intelligible explanation can be attached to Mr. 


Diskarzi’s wild boast at the Mansion House. It is a serious 
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inconvenience that a Prime Minister should, by the habitual 
use of words without meaning, deprive himself of the power of 
communicating information which might be interesting or im- 
portant. Sir Rozerr Pret often enunciated pompous platitudes 
on public occasions, and Lord Patmerston for similar reasons 
indulged in jocular commonplaces ; but both statesmen might 
be fully believed when they thought it expedient to make 
definite statements. The assertion that Ireland is in a satis- 
factory condition, as it is certainly not literally true; may 
perhaps be as unfounded as the disclosure of the famous con- 
spiracy between the Ritualists and the Jesuits. It is indeed 
in some degree satisfactory to hear that, except under ordi- 
nary process of law, there are no prisoners in lrish gaols; but 
the undoubted necessity of continuing the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus proves that treason, though it may not be 
active, is still potentially operative. The convictions and 
sentences of last year have, however, produced a wholesome 
effect on the American adventurers who have made it their 
business to organize conspiracies in Ireland. A simple expla- 
nation of the real state of Ireland would perhaps have effected 
Mr. Disrac’s purpose better than a hyperbolical flourish of 
rhetoric. A hot and dry summer has probably for the time 
diminished political rancour; for the farmers will have had 
the benefit of an extraordinarily good harvest, and it is not 
likely that prices will be very low during the ensuing year. 
The difficulty of feeding stock will probably be less in the 
moister climate of Ireland than in England; and there is 
reason to fear that the price of meat wil! be unusually high. 
If prosperity fails to produce active loyalty, it has a strong 
tendency to mitigate agitation. 

The condition of the country probably improves from year 
to year, when there is neither a bad season nor extraordinary 
political disturbance. Emigration, producing both a rise of 
wages and a diminished competition for land, is not the less 
beneficial in its consequences because it is the pretext for 
much zngry declamation. The invidious substitution of cattle 
for men is a familiar topic of malcontent eloquence; but 
economists cannot but remember that men require to eat, and 
that bullocks are destined to be eaten. The election will 
revive and embitter the discontent with reference to the 


tenure of land, which might gradually subside in tranquil. 


times; for every popular candidate will think it necessary to 
hint at measures for making the tenant part owner of the soil, 
even if he hesitates openly to profess theories of confiscation. 
The proposed abolition of the Protestant Establishment wi!l 
excite less interest, and an alien Church will cease to furnish a 
convenient subject for declamation against England; but the 
priests will no longer support Ministerial candidates even in ex- 
ceptional cases, and the Protestant landlords may perhaps find 
a difficulty in inducing their Roman Catholic tenants to vote for 
the maintenance of the Established Church. In those parts 
of Ulster where the Protestants control the representation there 
will be strong excitement; but the Government was, in avy 
contingency, certain of the support of the constituencies 
which are attached to the Establishment. The Reform Bill 
which was lately hurried through Parliament will probably 
produce little change in the electoral strength of parties. The 
Jast thing which Ireland needed was an extension of a franchise 
which is already grievously abused; but indolent and careless 
legislators find it easier to give a stone to the population than 
the bread which is required. The most sanguine politician 
can hope for no good result from the elections in Ircland, 
except that Mr. REARDEN may perhaps cease to adorn the 
House of Commons. 


INTELLECTUAL DISCIPLINE. 


HE rarity of men of whom we can justly say that their 
minds are in perfectly good trim is a proof of the inadequate- 
ness of the common ideals of the perfection which the mind may 
fairly be expected to reach. Nobody appears to think that there 
is anything strange in the fact of a man, with the ordinary pre- 
tensions to be called educated, still avowedly taking no interest in 
some four or five of the chief subjects on which intelligence is 
exercised, and which have brought really ponderable contributions 
to the common stock. Apart from the mournful classification of 
men who only know literature, and men who only know physical 
science, each despising the knowledge of the other, there are all 
varieties and shades among the ignorances of learned men. He 
who is excellent at Greek plays or Elizabethan texts or old mauu- 
scripts thinks it no ill to te without a taste for music or scenery. 
He who loves speculative writers on ethics, economics, and meta- 
physics, is content to be deaf to the charms of verse. A third, 
devoted to physical investigation, has a weak contempt for the 
movements of practical politics. And so on, through ail the direc- 
tions that the curiosity and intelligence of meu may take, it is 
thought no shame that, provided anybody diligently and fruitfully 
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seeks knowledge in one field, he is welcome to remain in as pro- 
found darkness as le pleases as to all the rest. Indeed, this is not 
all; for to take an understanding interest in a great many things 
is the most certain means of winning for yourself the odious 
reputation of being very accomplished but very superficial. If 
the people who think with complacency on their ignorance and 
apathy about so many subjects were asked to propound in due 
formula their theory of the aims and possibilities of mental culti- 
vation, they would assuredly be thrown into a deep quandary. For 
there is po one formula possible, provided you mean to defend it 
rationally. Apart from and besides the trade by which a man 
earns his right to live, he is by so much the weaker, the less 
intelligent, and the less happy—in the best sense of happiness—as 
there is any form in which human energy has manifested itself 
unknown or unappreciated or uncared for by him. Sound mental 
discipline, therefore, has two aims—first, to keep men from being 
merely specialists ; and secondly, to keep them from a futile dis- 

rsion of their time and faculties over the whole field without a 

thy concentration in any one part. 

At the present day, and in our own country, the former of 
these objects is much more worthy of being constantly called to 
mind than the latter. We suffer more from the dispersiveness 
of studies pursued in isolation by numbers of men than from 
the dispersiveness of faculties in any one man or set of men, 
Everybody would admit in theory, if hard pressed, that in some 
Utopian state, with wholly changed conditions of existence, with 
forty-eight hours in every day for example, and unwearying 
brain-power instead of that very easily wearied power which 
is all that we have, then the dispersiveness and specializa- 
tion of knowledge might well be superseded by a system in 
which everybody should know everything. But meanwhile, they 
ask, where is the time, and where is the brain, to take in all 
knowledge? Of course, in Milton’s day, a man might fairly 
hope to know everything that was then capable of being 
known. There was no science, to speak of. Literature was 
very scanty, if it was also very good. Speculation was almost 
entirely in the theological stage, and so the premisses, at any 
rate, were few and simple and easily mastered. But now, as all 
the world perceives, sometimes exulting and sometimes lamenting, 
the sum of knowable things is more than one can know. The 
most voracious powers of acquisition are feebleness itself in the 

resence of the daily increasing mass cf facts to be acquired. 

ut this, after all, only shows that mere acquisition of facts is 
not the supreme object which a man, wisely seeking to discipline 
his powers, would choose to pursue. It is possible, however, to 
master the general ideas of the various subjects, as well as the 
special ideas and verified conclusions of one’s own particular sub- 
ject. It is not at all out of the reach of even a busy man— 
provided he has had the right tastes for things properly implanted 
and tended in his early years—to get a satisfactory glimpse of, 
and the power of taking a satisfactory interest in, the general 
tendencies of discovery and effort in all their manifestations. It 
is perfectly possible to form what in legal matters would be 
called a Digest of the leading principles and present problems, 
the usual methods and the line of progress, belonging to each 
given subject of investigation or performance, and to seek for 
some common summary of them all. To evolve a philosophic 
doctrine which shall comprehend all human knowledge is a task 
for a master. Some affirm that this has been already achieved, 
while others confidently deny it. Whether or not, minds vigor- 
ously and correctly trained to throw aside superfluous and acci- 
dental parts of knowledge, and to grasp what is central, vital, and 
most comprehensive, have ample power of making for themselves 
a conspectus of the paths in which the human intelligence has 
travelled, as well as of the more notable monuments which it 
has raised by the roadside. Hence the value of such a book, 
for example, as Whewell’s History of the Inductive Sciences. 
You may not be a master of all the problems of modern che- 
mistry, nor fathom all the minuter laws of astronomy; but you 
may very well acquire a thoroughly luminous conception of the 
larger steps which have been taken in methods and laws; of the 
kind of intellectual effort which has brought us from the fantastic 
conjectures of them of old time down to the embracing certainties 
of modern science; of the progressive growth and improvement 
of men’s ideas of evidence and proof; and of the influence 
which this improvement in the scientific region has had in modify- 
ing the mental states of society in regions that are not scientific 
yet, whatever they may become in time. To follow this long 
record with intelligence, with a sense of the connexion and inter- 
dependence subsisting in the midst of it all, if not with an exact 
end exhaustive discernment, is one of the wholesomest elements of 
intellectual discipline that we can imagine. It imparts consist- 
ency and breadth to a man’s acquaintance with the detailed facts 
of any one science, and gives him, moreover, a firm and wide basis 
for the further acquisition either of general principles or special sets 
of facts. And it is as practical aseven Mr. Lowe himself or any 
other deliberate vulyarizer of education could desire; for there is 
nothing so important in understanding men and social movements 
and in dealing with them or controlling them, as a correct an 
instructed appreciation of the slow pace at which wrong methods 
of examining and interpreting facts give way before right methods. 
In literature, again, such a book as Hallam’s History, or Sis- 
mondi’s, may well serve for models of the kind of discipline 
which anybody who takes pains with himself should strive after. 
Such books indicate the system on which he should read—the in- 


dustry, that is, with which he should undertake to master, not an 


author only here and there, but companies of authors, with g 
view to seizing the leading ideas and habits of thought and forms 
of expression which mark the succeeding ages of a civilized ang 
literary society and distinguish one from another. Here, and ip 
all cases, to be systematic, to seek high and far-reaching points 
of view, is the secret of an effective discipline—the end of it 
being to create and develop an active and appreciative sympathy 
with all the forms in which the best minds have expressed 
themselves. 

This sympathy ought not to stop superciliously short, jp 
obedience to a narrow fastidiousness or stupidity, excludin 
novels, for instance, or music, or the drama, or anything else 
which accident or deliberate mutilation of mind may have dis. 
posed a man not to hold worthy of a place among serious 
interests. The beginning of knowledge is a respect for all the 
forms in which men of the highest human quality have eyer 
worked, and into which they have ever thrown themselves, 
One has preferences naturally, and respect for varieties in the 
expression of mental energy does not preclude us from measur. 
ing them among one another. Even if we feel a repugnance 
which no effort can overcome to some particular kind of work, 
it is worth while to force oneself to recognise whatever sin. 
cerity of feeling and whatever force and directness of execution 
it may present. Of course, if it has neither one nor other of 
these, it is beyond the reach of aversion or liking, or any other 
positive emotion. We look at it and pass on. But if a work, 
whether in form, in colour, in sound, or articulate word, be sincere 
and forcible, then no personal repulsion should distort one’s ad- 
mission of its good quality and its right to a place before the world; 
any more than the mere fact of a man being epigrammatic, keen, or 
a little stern, should prevent us from recognising whatever energy, 
or disinterestedness, or essential humanity, or other fine quality 
he might have at the back of his unlikeable manner. In intelleo- 
tual as in moral discipline, there is nothing more important than 
to clear the mind of passionate prejudice; and this seems simple 
enough; yet we all know men of one author, one painter, one com- 
poser, one poet, at the feet of whose image they are ever immolating 
all other poets, painters, and composers. No sort of bigotry and 
conceit is more truly offensive than this. To crush it in oneself isa 
main point in intellectual discipline, as to expose its disgusting silli- 
ness in other people is a very important point in social discipline. 
In persons of a certain character, this intellectual exclusiveness has 
its root in a crooked kind of vanity. They are compelled by all the 
rules and necessities of intellectual regimen to practise consider- 
able abstention. As we said at first, there is much which they 
cannot read and apprehend and assimilate. Yet they are unwillip 
to believe that they have not a judgment worth hearing about 
things; and hence comes wrong and most presumptuous dis- 
paragement of whatever happens to fall outside of their own plot 
of ground. Many people would admit in theory that they cannot 
fathom or even touch all subjects; yet few admit practically that 
there are many subjects on which they cannot even have an 
opinion. A man will candidly confess that he is not a com- 
petent critic of embryology, physiology, or biology in any of 
its forms; yet we must not be surprised to hear him condemn 
Mr. Darwin offhand, and scout that writer's conclusions as if 
they were the utterances of a schoolboy. This is a common 
trick in many regions of thought—to concede your ignorance in 
general, and then to maintain your knowledge in particular. 

Another point of mental discipline is just worth touching upon. 
Is it wholesome for persons engaged in literary and scientitic tasks 
of production, generalization, and the like, to pay much heed to 
what is said of them and their work? The artist, for example, 
knows his own purpose and design; let him penetrate himself 
with this, evolving all from himself, and he will thus produce 
the most harmonious, coherent, and original poem, or picture, 
or novel. ‘The philosopher, again, working out his system, brood- 
ing over his ideas, elaborating and fortifying his construction, is 
much more likely to produce a strong, compact result, which the 
world will accept and not willingly let die, if he does not allow 
himself to be distracted by criticisms, whether hostile or friendly. 
There is unquestionably something to be said for this, In one case 
out of a thousand it may be the nght view. But in all the rest it 
would be emphatically the wrong view. For one man whom It 
were best to leave undisturbed to the bent of his own genius and 
character, there are nine hundred and ninety-nine who will only 
be saved from individual crotchets and perversities of the most 
wasteful sort by hearing much or all that is said of them or of their 
subject, A weak man may be crushed byit. A very strong man 
can well do without it. Most men will be invigorated and cor- 
rected by it. 


THE FASHIONABLE WOMAN. 


D Ngee the many odd products of a mature civilization, the 
fashionable woman is one of the oddest. From first to 2 
she is a thoroughly amazing spectacle ; and if we take human life 
in any earnestness at all, whether individually, as the passage 
to an eternal existence the condition of which depends on what 
we are here, or collectively, as the highest thing we know, we 
can only look in blank astonishment at the fashionable woman 
and her career. She is the one sole capable member of t 
human family without duties and without useful occupation ; the 
one sole being who might be swept out of existence altogether, 
without deranging the nice arrangement of things, or ——s 

the ordained balance. We know of no other organic creation 
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which this could be said; but the fashionable woman is not as 
other creatures, being, fortunately, sei generis, and of a type not 
existing elsewhere. Te we take the mere ordering of her days and 
the employment of her time as the sign of her mental state, we 
may perhaps measure to a certain extent, but not fully, the depth 
of inanity into which she has fallen, and the immensity of her 
folly. Considering her as a being with the potentiality of 
reason, of usefulness, and of thought, the actual result is surely the 
saddest and the strangest thing under heaven. 

She goes to bed at dawn, and does not attempt to rise till 
about noon. For the most part she breakfasts in bed, and then 


the disappointment of which she herself, in her illimitable folly, 
has been and is the sole and only cause. And, whether women 
like to hear it or not, it is none the less a truth that part of the 
reason for their being born at all is that they may in their turn 
bear children. The unnatural feeling against maternity existing 
among fashionable women is one of the worst mental signs of 
their state, as their frequent inability to be mothers at all is one 
of the worst physical results. This is a condition of things which 
no false modesty or timid reserve should keep in the background, 
for it is a question of national importance, and will soon Tenses 
| one of national disaster unless checked by a healthier current and 


amuses herself with a cursory glance at the morning paper, if she | more natural circumstances. 


has sufficient energy for so great a mental exertion; if she has 
not, she lies for another hour or two in that half-slumberous 
state which is so destructive to mind and body, weakening 
both fibre and resolution, both muscle and good principle. At 


last she rises languidly, to be dressed in time for luncheon and | 


her visitors, if she receives generally; or for the one or two 
intimates, if she is at home only to the favoured. Somewhere 
about four she dresses again for her drive—for the first part of 
the day’s serious business; for paying visits and leaving cards; 
for buying jewellery and dresses, and ordering all sorts of un- 
things at her milliner’s; for this grand lady’s afternoon 
tea, and that grand lady’s afternoon at home, with music; for 
her final slow parade in the Park, where she sees her friends as 
in an open-air drawitig-room, makes private appointments, and 
carries on flirtations, aad hears and retails gossip and scandal of 
a fuller favour. Then home, to dress again for dinner; to be 
followed by the opera or a concert, a sowe, or perhaps a ball 
or two; whence she returns towards morning, flushed with 
excitement or worn out with fatigue, feverish or nervous, 
as she has had pleasure and success, or disappointment and 
annoyance. This is her outside life, and this is no fancy 
picture and no exaggeration. After a certain time of such an 
existence, can we wonder if her complexion fades and her eyes 
grow dim? and if that inexpressible air of haggard weariness 
creeps over her, which ages even a young girl, and makes 
a mature woman substantially an old one? It is then that 
she has recourse to those foul and fata! expedients of which we 
have heard more than enough in these latter days. She will not t 
simplicity of living, natural hours, wholesome occupation, unselfis 
endeavour, but rushes off for help to paints and cosmetics, to stimu- 
lants and drugs, and attempts to restore the tarnished freshness of 
her beauty by the very means which further corrode it. Every now 
and then, for very idleness, she feigns herself sick, and has the 


Dress, dissipation, and flirting make up the questionable lines 
which enclose the life of the fashionable woman, and which 
enclose nothing useful, nothing good, nothing deep or true or 
holy. Her piety is a pastime; her art the poorest pretence; her 
pleasure consists only in hurry and excitement, alternating with 
debasing sloth, in heartless coquetry or in lawless indulgence, as 
nature made her more vain or 4 ~ sensual. “ a = she fulfils 
no wifely duty in an d or loving sense, for the most part 
as a banker or an adjunct, ~ 
to the terms of her marriage settlement; as a mother she is a 
stranger to her children, to whom nurse and governess supply her 
place, and give such poor makeshift for maternal love as they are 
enabled or inclined. no domestic relation is she of the smallest 
value, and of none in any social circumstance beside the mere 
adorning of a room—if she is pretty—and the help she gives to 
trade through her expenditure. She lives only in the gaslight, and 
her nature at last becomes as artificial as her habits. As years go 
on, and she changes from the acknowledged belle to the femme 
passée, she goes through a period of frantic endeavour to retain 
her youth ; and even when time has clutched her with too firm a 
hand to be shaken off, and she begins to feel the infirmities which 
she still puts out all her strength to conceal, even then she 
grasps at the departing shadow, and fresh daubs the crumbling 
ruin, in the belief that the world’s eyes are dim, and that stucco 
may pass for marble for another year or two longer. Or she be- 
comes a Belgravian mother, with daughters to sell to the highest 
bidder ; and then the aim of her life is tosecure the purchaser. Her 
daughters are never objects of real love with the fashionable 
woman. They are essentially her rivals, and the idea of carrying 
on her life in theirs, of forgetting herself in them, occurs to her 
only as a forecast of death. Even from her sons she shrinks rather 
than not, as living evidences of the lapse of time which she cannot 
deny, and awkward at fixing dates; and there is not a home pre- 


favourite physician to attend her. In fact the funniest thing about | sided over by a fashionable woman where the family is more t. 


her is the ease with which she takes to her bed on the slightest | 
provocation, and the strange pleasure she seems to find in what is | 
@penance to most women. You meet her in a heated, crowded, 
noisy room, looking just as she always looks, whatever her normal | 
state of health may be; and in answer to your inquiries she tells | 
she has only two hours ago left her bed to come here, having» 
nm confined to her room for a week, or so many days, with | 
Dr. Blank in close attendance. If you are an intimate female | 
friend she will whisper you the name of her malady, which is sure | 
to be something terrific, and which, if true, would have kept her | 
areal invalid for weeks instead of days; but if you are only a 
man she will make herself out to have been very ill indeed in a 
more mysterious way, and leave you to wonder at the extraordinary 
physique of fashionable women, which enables them to live on the 
most friendly touch-and-go terms with death, and to overcome 
mortal maladies by an effort of the will and the delights of a ducal 
ball. The favourite physician has a hard time of it with these 
ladies ; and the more popular he is the harder his work. It is well 
for his generation when he is a man of honour and integrity, 
aad knows how to add self-respect and moral power to the 
qualities which have made him the general favourite. For his 
influence over that idle woman is for the time almost unlimited— 
nothing so much as that of the handsome Abbé and the 
nating Director of Catholic countries; and if he chooses to 
abuse it, and to turn it to evil issues, he can. And, however great 
the merit in him that he does not, it does not lessen the 
erit of the woman that he could. Sometimes the fashionable 
Woman takes up with the clergyman instead of the physician, and 
Coquets with religious exercises rather than with drugs; but 
neither clergyman nor physician can really change her mode of 
, or give her truth or common sense. Sometimes there is a 
tering show of art patronage, and the fashionable woman has 
8 me painter or well-bred musician in her train, whom she 
pets publicly and patronizes graciously. Sometimes it is a young 
poet or a rising novelist, considerably ee by the association, 
Who dedicates his next novel to her, or writes verses in her praise, 
with such a fervency of gratitude as sets the base Philistines on 
© scent of the secret, and perhaps guessing not far amiss. For 

e fashionable Woman has always some love aflair on hand, more 
— platonic according to her own temperament or the boldness 
of the man—a love affair in which the least ingredient is love in 
any real or wholesome sense ; a love affair which is vanity, idleness, 
4 dissolute imagination, and contempt of such prosaic things as 
a; a love affair not even to be excused by the tragic frenzy 
Pe oa passion, and which may be guilty and yet not true. The 
ae effects of such a life as this are as bad as the mental, 
of h bee are as bad as can be. A feverish, overstrained condition 
pote th either prevents the fashionable woman from being a 
er at all, or makes her the mother of nervous, sickly children. 

Y & woman of high rank is at this moment paying bitterly for 


a mere name, a mere social convention loosely held together by 
circumstances, not by love. Closing such a life as this comes the 
unhonoured end, when the miserable made-up old creature totters 
down into the grave, where paint and padding, and glossy plaits 
cut from some fresh young head, are of no more avail; and where 
death, which makes all things real, reduces her life of lies to the 
nothingness it has been from the beginning. "What doesshe leave 
behind her ? A memory by which her children may order their 
own lives in proud assurance that so they will order them best 
for virtue and for honour? Or a memory which speaks to them 


| of time misused, of duties unfulfilled, of love discarded for plea- 


sure, and of a life-long sacrifice of all things good and pure for 
selfishness? We all know examples of the worldly old woman 
clinging to the last, batlike, to the old roofs and rafters; and we 
all know how heartily we despise her, and how we ridicule 
her in our hearts, if not by our words. If the reigning queens of 
fashion, at present young and beautiful, would but remember that 
they are only that worl & old woman in embryo, and that in a 
very few years they will be her exact likeness, unhappily repeated 
for the scorn of the world once more to follow! The traditional 
skeleton at the feast had a wonderfully wise meaning, crude and 
gross as it was inform. For — its memento mort, too con- 
stantly before us, would either sadden or brutalize, as we were 
thoughtful or licentious, yet it is good to see the end of ourselves, 
and to study the meaning and lesson of our lives in those of our 
prototypes and elder likenesses. The pleasures of the world are, 
as we all know, very potent and very alluring, but nothing can 
be more unsatisfying if taken as the main purpose of life. While 
we are young, the mere stirring of the blood stands instead of 
i real; but as we go on, and the pulse flags, and 
— le occasions get rare and more rare, we find that we have 
een like the prodigal son, and that our food and his have been 
out of much the same trough, and come in the main to about the 
same thing. This is a time of extraordinary wealth and of cor- 
responding extraordinary luxury, of unparalleled restlessness, 
which is not the same thing as activity or energy, but which dis- 
dains all quiet, all repose, as unendurable stagnation; hence the 
fashionable woman of the day is ors of extremes in her own line 
also, and the idleness, the heartles...2ss, the self-indulgence, the 
want of high morality, and the insolent luxury at all times 
characteristic of her were never seen rs with more cynical 
effrontery than at present, and never called for more severe con- 
demnation. The {ishionable women of Greece and Rome and of 
the age of Louis XIV. have left behind them names which the 
world has made typical of the vices naturally engendered by 
idleness and luxury. But do wé wish that our women should 
become subjects for an English Juvenal? and that fashion should 
create a race'of Laises and ‘ym out of the stock which once 
ve us Lucy Hutchinson and Elizabeth Fry? Once the name of 
we tea Be carried with it a grave and noble echo as the name 
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'of women known for their gentle bearing and their blameless 
honour—of women who loved their husbands, and brought up 
about their own Imees the children they were not reluctant to 
bear and not ashamed to love. Now, it too often means a girl 
of the period, a frisky matron, a fashionable woman—a thing of 
— and pads, consorting with dealers of no doubtful calling 
or the purchase of what she grimly calls “beauty,” making 
pleasure her only good, and the world her highest ged; it too 
often means a woman who is not ashamed to supplement her 
hushand with a lover, but who is unwilling to become the honest 
mother of that husband’s children; it too often means a hybrid 
creature, perverted out of the natural way altogether, affecting the 
license but ignorant of the strength of a man, alike as girl or woman 
valueless for her highest natural duties, and talking largely of 
liberty while showing at every turn how much she fails in that 
co-essential of liberty—knowledge how to use it. 


SERMONS ON SERMONS. 


NERMONS are a bore. Admitted to the full. There is only 
one thing more boring. It is sermons on sermons. The 
parsons are avenged, for the Times and its correspondents prove 
that beyond the lowest depth of darkness that belongs to the 
pulpit there is a profound of bathos and stupidity duller, 
denser, and more irrational, and that is in the popular criticism 
on sermons. Whatever the clerical mind is, there is in the 
lay mind, if we are to take this week’s Times as an exponent of 
it, a power of bad composition, heavy and illogical reasoning, 
platitude and wearisomeness, which may well make professional 
preachers rejoice. They have no monopoly of stupidity. Let 
us try to enter into the great sermon argument, and first let us 
take the Times itself, which sums up, of course, into one clear and 
condensed statement the whole proof against English sermons and 
preachers. In the first place, says this great authority, the clergy 
must “take the fact and accept the blame.” The fact is that people 
are not interested; the blame lies with those whose business it is to 
attract, and who fail to do so. Now the fact happens to be that 
some people are interested, 2nd some are not. The very dreariest of 
sermons—even those whica “bore people with faith and St. Paul’s 
Epistles,” subjects which the Vicar of Amwell seems to think ought 
to be excluded from Christian teaching, if not from Christianity— 
do find a vast many admirers, Some people may wonder at this taste, 
but that it exists among church-going people there is no question. 
Nay, the Dissenters, whom it suits some of the letter-writers to 
hold up as models for the English clergy, preach nothing but 
faith and St. Paul’s Epistles. We always thought that in truly 
pious and Evangelical circles the real gospel and its faithful ex- 
position was only one sermon, and that on one chapter of one 
of St. Paul’s Epistles; and that by preaching this one sermon 
every Sunday our Romeines and Cecils and the whole Evangelical 
school filled their churches, and as a matter of fact did interest 
people. Asamatter of fact this sort of thing interests people 
still. We may wonder at their taste, and we do; but we cannot 
deny that to a whole class of people—religious people, too, in their 
own way—sermons are interesting just in proportion to what is 
their weariness to some other folks. The custom of sermons— 
dull, doctrinal, Pauline, and Protestant—arose in answer to a 
popular demand. That popular demand, fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, survives still, or what is the meaning of all our 
watchwords about the Protestant faith and our Scriptural 
Christianity?—and so long as the demand exists, English ser- 
mons must be dull and tedious to those who have no faith in 
this barren Shibboleth. 

But it is “good sermons which people want”; where there 
is a good sermon agg will go gladly to almost any service. 
But then comes the old difficulty; what is a good sermon to 
the frequenters of Hephzibah and Zion is a weariness to the 
Habitans in Sicco; whose old cold cabbage is now hashed up 
again, as it is once a year, when the silly season sets in, Who 
shall settle the conditions of a good sermon? ‘The best of 
sermons to some folk is a dissertation on imputed faith and 
forensic justification, and, for such hearers, to talk to men about 
their duties in life is to preach the filthy rags of righteousness, 
The real state of the case is that sermons are good, bad, or in- 
different just as people like this, that, or the other doctrine, or no 
doctrine at all. The dullest preacher is savoury, edifying, and a 
faithful expositor of the Word to people of his own way of think- 
ing; and the liveliest and most energetic orator is only profane, 
worldly, and unevangelical to other congregations. And above and 
beyond all remains the class to whom most of the essayists and 
letter-writers really belong, though they have not the honesty to 
say so, to whom religion and Christianity as it stands in the 
Bible is in itself a bore and a weariness. Why should not the 
critics say this, because it is the simple truth? Not only 
are these and those sermons a bore, but all sermons are a bore 
to some people, and to a good many people too, as things are. 
{tis not that going to church under certain circumstances is a 
hore, but to be talked to and talked at by a man who is only 
just like one of ourselves, to be told what is perhaps true, but 
what we all know and have been told a thousand times, is 
annoying, flat, and wearisome. And so, by putting together all 
the remedies suggested by the various critics, it really comes to 
this. As to the Sunday morning service—for public worship on 
the weekdays never seems to enter into the conception of these 
critics—it is too long. Itis three services in one; cut it down. 


What can be so unedifying as long prayers? Lord Ebury’s 
little boys actually could not stand, sit, or sleep through the 
Good Friday services. What good can come of all these Qlq 
Testament lessons? ‘ There isa rationalistic tendency which wil] 
not be satisfied by dogmas or terrified into obedience by de. 
nunciations.”’ The sum and substance of which is, that worshi 
is a thing between man and his Maker—that is, a thing to be 
thought about and not to be done; that as to the Bible, there 
is so much doubt about it that the public reading of it only 
suggests cavil and criticism to “ the spirit of the educated laity ”; 
that as to sermons, their dogmas won’t do, and their denunciations 
won’t do—that is, preachers must concern themselves with neither 
faith nor practice; and the conclusion is irresistible, if people 
could but have the honesty to say so, that religion, except in 
very abstract form which takes space for its Church and nature 
for its God, is a very tedious and tiresome thing. This is what 
people really think, if they would but honestly say so. Why 
should it not beso? Religion is just like other things, to be 
lived in, not to be taken up once a week by outsiders for half an 
hour or forty-five minutes. It is not the quality of the serm 
but the fact of the sermon ; not the length of the services, but the 
thing service, worship, prayer and praise, which must be “in 
days which are very different from what it was in former days,” 
as one of these writers elegantly expresses it, not only uninterest- 
ing, but repulsive to a vast many people. It is the merest cant 
and insincerity in most of these letter-writers to ask for 
the services and sermons to be docked at both ends, when 
their real distaste is for religion in any shape. No doubt 
going to church for example’s sake, and for the sake 
of the women, the children, the tenants, and the labourers, 
is to some people’s minds an exercise of duty; but it is a duty 
which is very painful and tedious. The “educated laymen 
of whom we hear so much will of course say that all exhortations 
to duties, religious, social, and moral, are “ ee ee of which 
they know the staleness ”; and they will not be slow to denounce 
any reference to Scripture doctrine and Scripture history as 
“fallacies of which they could furnish the refutation off-hand,” 
Now what the educated laymen want, or at least a good 
many of them, only they have not the plain hearty — 
to say so, is that the whole institution of public service sho 
as speedily as possible fall into abeyance, because, as they 
—_ to have no taste for it, and to be either screnel 
indifferent vr superbly contemptuous of the whole thing, it 
is a great “bore,” for conventional reasons, to be obli 
to sit through it. But the writers and essayists are all Church- 
men, all admirers of the beautiful service of the Church of 
England ; they all feel for their fellow-creatures ; for the poor, for 
the children, their sympathies are exuberant, their charities 
expansive ; they all protest against British conventionality. Of 
all the virtues they only lack a little candour, and their confession 
is complete except as regards their own inner man. 

This is the root of the matter, and after this it is superfluous to 
point out the crude misstatements of fact which the authoritative 
teachers indulge in. “ A street preacher and an itinerant lecturer 
can be sure at any time of an audience by virtue of the simple fact 
that he proposes to speak.” Can he? How many street preachers 
has this writer ever listened to? It is a mere statement of fact that 
the present writer for months made it his business, Sunday after 
Sunday, to watch what came of street preaching under the most 
favourable auspices. The place was close to a crowded railway 
station; the roads all abutting on a most popular resort were 
almost impassable ; yet the street preachings—well organized and 
diligently served with voluble and impassioned orators, who 
| the most fervid appeals, personal solicitations, and fiery 
language and gesture of extemporaneous teaching—were never 
listened to by thirty people at once. A few languid children 
lounged about for five minutes and then melted off, to be succeeded 
by another knot of idlers, It is simply a gross perversion of fac 
and one which could never be hazarded . any honest pe 
testimony, that street preaching is always, or even often, successful. 
It is not. The failure or the value of street preaching ote 
perhaps to be no argument one way or the other with the English 
clergy; but when it is stated that all public speaking, simply 
because it is extemporaneous and popular, secures an audience, 
the testimony of those who, like ourselves, have been constant 
auditors of street preaching and tn, oe Square spouting, 1s 
rather more important than that of mere letter-writers. __ 

Beyond and above all this remains one solid fact which the 
second-rate artificers now employed in doing the padding of 
the Zimes cannot be expected ‘to appreciate or apprehend. 
Sermons must, under every conceivable condition, be & 
failure, so long as they must be addressed to mixed congre- 
gations. To say what will hit or profit or interest old and you 
men and women, innocent childhood and boiling youth, 1 
and poor, ignorant and critical, people of every and of no variety 
of religious taste, attainments, likes and dislikes, educatior am 
— temptations, sins, saintliness, is a simple impossibility. 

latitude or bluster is the sole alternative. You may get a plea- 
sant rhetorical exercise, as in the French pulpit; but what s§ 
after all, Bossuet is, if you look for its instructiveness. Cbty- 
sostom or Jeremy Taylor or Whitfield is just as eo 
amenable to the critic as an English rector, if he is to do 
sermons according to the very short canon of pulpit “ acceptable’ 
ness "—is this the right word ?—which is now laid down, tha 
it is the preacher's business to please. The preachers oon 4 
learn to please if they want to succeed.” ‘The essence of sermo 
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js not to teach, not to persuade, not to exhort, not to try to make 
men better, but to please. There is another thing to be considered. 
All this wailing about sermons only implies an illiterate sensual 
audience, who are to be moved by the vulgar arts of noise, rant, 
or buffoonery. And if both preachers and hearers would but 
own it, a certain rudeness and coarseness is necessary to successful 

aching. A man must be a fanatic, and must have discarded 
much of the critical faculty, if he ever attained it, to succeed as 
a pulpit orator. The very best preachers of the day in the Church 
of England are to be found among the extremely High and 
the extremely Low schools; that is, among the most fanatical. 
The stuff and substance of their sermons is precisely that which is 
most distasteful to the newspaper critics. Undoubtedly the very 
worst and the very dullest, as preachers, are the Latitudinarians. 
They are too refined, too critical, too prune to see more sides 
than one of a question or a fact. As in war, so in preaching, in- 
decision is fatal. ‘The best preacher is the man who is surest of 
his ground ; but there is the assurance of ignorance as well as of 
conviction. 


A WORD FOR WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


wes we put forth our thoughts last week on the proposed 
memorials to Brougham and Faraday, we had not before 
us the new and somewhat grotesque aspect which was given to 
the case by Dean Stanley’s letter on the subject in the Times. A 
debate, not leading to anything very definite, had taken place in 
the House of Commons. There was at any rate a chance that 
something new in the way of monuments might be done. There 
was a chance of something more in the way of masses of stone, 
carved into the likeness, however distant, of men or cherubs or 
lions, of Britannia and Themis, to commemorate the statesman and 
orator, and of whatever deities—for our Pantheon soon runs short 
—might be fittest to commemorate the discoveries of a modern 
man of science. The mere chance was not to be lost. If the 
monuments are to be made at all, there can be, in Dean Stanley’s 
eyes, only one place for them. There is one spot where all comers 
of the sort are welcome. Idols and simulacres, gods and demons, 
niggers and elephants, worthies in shakos and worthies in periwigs 
—nothing comes amiss; all is grist that comes to the mill. The 
opportunity was not to be lost of adding a sentence or two to the 
verger's story, and of adding a page or two to the next edition of 
the Dean’s printed Guide. Not a moment was to be lost; the 
monuments might never be made, but if they were to be made, it 
would never do to have them set up in any rival establishment. 
What if Peter should be robbed to pay Paul? what if Lord 
Brougham should go off after the Duke of Wellington to the 
East minster instead of the West? "What if somebody should 
think that, after all, a church is a church, that there is no good 
reason for sticking up a figure of a man in a church unless he is 
buried in that church? It was clearly the Dean’s business to 
make hay while the sun shone, and not to miss the chance of 
adding to the attractions of his own exhibition. The thing is 
done manfully and boldly ; the public are eloquently implored not 
to leave the old shop, established for more than eight hundred years. 
The Dean writes to the Times, and “urgently presses the claims 
of Westminster Abbey as the receptacle of any memorials of de- 
parted greatness which the nation may think fit to erect.” All is 
fish that comes to the net. All is acceptable ; any memorials of 
any sorts of greatness; it is all one, whether they rival Queen 
Eleanor or reproduce Sir Cloudesley Shovel. The Dean’s eager- 
ness is beyond measure amusing. He assures the world that he 
still has vacancies in his establishment. He allows that “the 
space allotted in the Abbey to the graves and monuments of illus- 
trious men is yearly becoming more and more narrow.” This is 
an undeniable physical truth, which must have been equally true 
at any moment since illustrious men—and some too who are not 
illustrious—began to find their graves and monuments in the 
Abbey. The highways and hedges were pretty well swept during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but the Dean assures us 
that still there is room. “The Abbey is not yet filled. There 
are places, and there will for at least another generation still 

be places, for the famous Englishmen who can be commemorated 
on no other spot so fitly as beneath its roof.” No, the Abbey is 
not yet filled. Here and there a prying eye may discern some 
places where its ancient beauties may Still be beheld. ‘There still 
are windows which are not darkened ; there still are arches which 
are not blocked ; there still, here and there, are some fragments 
eft of those graceful arcades, of that gorgeous foliage, not yet 
knocked away to receive some staring bust and some fulsome 
inscription, Past ages have done what they could; but Dean 
tanley assures us that he has still something left to choke up, to 
pe and to destroy. A diligent use of axe and hammer may 
still break down carved work enough to find a space for Brougham 


and Faraday, By minute examination some unused — of 


may be found, or, better still, the clustering mouldings of 
Some pillar may be hacked away, to afford space for the display of 
eir features ‘and their virtues. Or perhaps the Dean is more 
ambitious, Perhaps he designs for his expected guests some more 
ee place than that, for instance, which was all that Sir 
nge Lewis could get. Perhaps Brougham and Faraday are 
not to be crammed in between a naked Indian on one side and a 
Hi ng mother on the other. We have not forgotten Lord 
oughton’s magnificent scheme a few years back. ‘The Abbey has 
& nave, and the nave has arches. Lord Houghton, it may be 
Temembered, wanted to set up something, idol or simulacre as 


might happen, to darken every arch of the nave. Perhaps the 
commemoration of Brougham and Faraday is to be the beginning. 
Each of these worthies may have the honour of stopping up one 
arch of the long series. The Abbey, the Dean tells us, will still 
accommodate the illustrious men of one more generation. By 
counting the nave arches we may perhaps learn how many 
a men Dean Stanley expects the next generation to 
roduce. 
. The way in which Dean Stanley looks at the institution over 
which he presides would be remarkable, if it were not so very 
common. ‘There are comparatively few people who grasp two 
facts, first that Westminster Abbey is a church; secondly that, 
when you are once inside it, it is the noblest building in England. 
It is only an exceptional few who look on it in either of these 
lights. To the mass of people it is simply a great exhibition of 
monuments. And in this matter Dean Stanley seems to go wholly 
with the mass of people, and not at all with the exceptional 
few. ‘That the building itself is of any beauty or value, that 
it deserves some care on the part of its guardians, that it de- 
serves some study on the part of others, is an idea which seems 
not to have entered his mind. That he has some vague notion 
that it is a church is perhaps shown by his incidental use of the 
word worshippers, though, when we think of the number of 
heathen gods set up within its walls, the word is at least ambigu- 
ous. “No one is allowed to pray here” is said to have been 
the answer of the verger to some benighted Papist who wished 
to pay his devotions to the founder; but the rule might perhaps 
be relaxed in favour of any votary of the Neptunes and Minervas 
who guard the remains of the illustrious Englishmen. But one 
thing is plain, that worshippers of any denomination are some- 
thing quite secondary in Dean Stanley’s ideas. They are merged 
in a more important class. “Ten thousand persons, it has been 
calculated, weekly pass through the Abbey as worshippers, or as 
visitors within its walls.” The Dean then, leaving the worshippers, 
who do not pay sixpences, goes on to talk more largely of the 
visitors, many of whom do. To these, we are told, as seems to be 
the case with the Dean himself, “the monuments form the object 
of attraction.” And mark how the Dean’s sympathies lie 
wholly with those who “ pass through the Abbey.” The words 
grammatically take in the worshippers; that small and unimpor- 
tant class must, even in the construction of a sentence, be sacrificed 
to the larger and more profitable class of visitors. The process of 
“ passing through the Abbey” can hardly refer to the worship- 
pers; the passing through of worshippers would be something 
coming too near to the nature of a procession, and might lay the 
Dean and Chapter open to the wrath of Lord Shaftesbury. No, 
the Dean’s whole sympathies lie with the visitors, with the class 
of visitors who “ pass through the Abbey,” with the class of visi- 
tors to whom “the monuments are the attraction,” with the class 
of visitors who follow humbly in the wake of the verger, and who 
listen reverentially as he points out the special attractions of the 
raree-show. For visitors who find some attraction other than the 
monuments, visitors to whom the companionship of a “ i and 
the gabble of a verger jars on every association of the place—visi- 
tors in short who do not wish simply to “pass through,” but to 
examine, to reflect, and to understand—for this class the Dean has 
not a word of encouragement. He writes simply as head-show- 
man ofa ep show of monuments; his only anxiety is that no 
part of the custom of the nation may be diverted to any shop 
over the way. 

There are people who look at Westminster Abbey in a some- 
what different light from the only one in which it seems to ap 
to its Dean, They may not be able fully to appreciate the bit 
of fine writing in which the Dean tells us that it is “the national 
sanctuary which has for so many centuries enshrined the memory 
of the fellows of Brougham and Faraday.” To them it is not a 
show of monuments, but a church, the noblest of English 
churches, the church which contains the unworthy tomb of 
the great Edward and the peerless memorial of his Queen. 
They have no wish to “pass through” the Abbey among the 
ten thousand; some of them may wish to worship; all wi 
wish to pause, to muse, and to reverence. Such people—they 
may be a small class, but there are some of them—are offended 
alike by the Dean’s — and by the tone of his letter. 
“The Abbey,” he tells them, “is not yet filled ”—filled that 
is with hideous and meaningless memorials of people many of 
whom are not buried there. They feel the absurdity and 
irreverence of turning a church into a mere show, of setting up 
images of people whose dust really lies elsewhere. They know 
that in any reasonable sense the Abbey was filled ages back. They 
know that every part of the church intended or adapted to re- 
ceive the memorials of the dead was fully occupied at least three 
hundred years ago. They know that every later monument has 
been simply a disfigurement, in every case hiding, in most cases 
destroying, some portion of the original fabric. They may differ 
as to the propriety of removing any of the monuments which at 
present exist, and which may be thought to have become part of 
the history of the fabric. ‘They will not differ at all as to pro- 
testing in the name of religion, art, and common sense, against the 
erection of any more such, when every such erection must be 
simply a further disfigurement, probably involving the actual 
destruction of some portion of the original work. It is as admirers 
of the building, as students of its history, as men mindful of the 
great events which have happened within the Abbey walls, and of 
the mighty men whose dust lies there under ancient and fittin 
memorials, that they raise their protest, whether heard or adem 4 
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against the view of the Abbey taken by Dean Stanley and against | reproducing some of the worst errors which the investigation was 


his proposal to admit any memorials of Brougham or Faraday or 
any one else. 
One sentence more calls for comment. The Dean says that 


Ten thousand persons, it has been calculated, weekly pass through the 
Abbey as worshippers or as visitors within its walls. ‘The facilities for ad- 
mitting these visitors to every part of the Abbey have been increased of late 
years, and will, I trust, in the years that are coming, be increased to the 
utmost limit compatible with the preservation of the monuments which 
form the object of attraction, and with the maintenance of due order and 
respect. 


This is very fine ; but what does it mean? Facilities are given and 
promised to those who pass through ; are there any facilities given 
or going to be given to those who do not wish to pass through, but 
really to examine and understand? Does the Dean mean, or does 
he not mean, that things are brought back at Westminster to the 
state in which they were in 1862, and in which there is no reason 
on earth why they should not be in 1868? We ask a plain 

uestion ; will the Dean give a plain answer? If we paid our 
sixpence to see the eastern chapels, should we, if we wished 


to stop, say to look at the tomb of Henry the Fifth or the Shrine | 
of the Founder himself, be allowed to do so, as we were in | 
| stinct in inviting the Committee to withdraw from the task which 


1862, or should we have a verger shouting out to us to “keep 
with the party?” We had rather be told this in plain words, 
than hear vague talk about “ compatible limits,” and the “ main- 
tenance of order and respect ”—respect, we suppose, for the verger, 
as it cannot possibly mean respect for the building. We saw 
some flimsy excuse in a weekly paper that exemption from hurry 
and gabble might be obtained by sending in a card to the Dean. 
Does Dean Stanley know s0 little of the world as not to know 
that this rule is as complete a prohibition as the other, unless here 
and there to some one to whom a quiet inspection is a matter of 
absolute necessity ? We pass by any such flimsy pretext ; we ask, 
are things now as they were in 1862? If not, how soon will they 
be? We ask for nothing new, strange, or Utopian. We ask only 
for what actually existed six years back. Perhaps the Dean will 
recommend us, instead of usking, to go and see for ourselves, 
But a burned child dreads the tire; no one who has been once 
exposed to the full-blown insolence of a Westminster yerger will 
be eager to thrust his head again into the lion’s mouth. 

Perhaps, after all, we are knocking at the wrong door. Perhaps 
there may be a power behind the Dean greater than the Dean 
himself. Rumour says so, and the highest authority bears out 
the rumour. We have not forgotten the words which we re- 
corded in a former article, how when an insulted visitor wondered 
that Dean Stanley—he had not then written the Memorials of 
Westminster—allowed such doings, the dignitary of the rod 

roudly answered, “ He has no more power than you have.” 

he speech was remarkable anyhow, and it may be looked at in 
connexion with the notion of sending cards to the Deanery. 
Would so great a personage condescend to take a card to a 

uarter where so little power was lodged? We should not have 
thought of connecting Dean Stanley with the matter or of speaking 
of it or of him again, had he not himself challenged remarks by 
his letter in the Times. One observation at least is unfortunate. 
“ Every one,” the Dean tells us, “ would lament that within any 
conceivable period of time this long connexion of English history 
with Westminster Abbey should cease.” We hope that some day 
the connexion may revive. But we cannot look upon it as re- 

resented in the person of Dean Stanley, till he shows by some 
future effort that he has learnt some slight appreciation of the 
objects of the glorious pile over which he presides, and that he 
is no longer incapable of writing a page of either general or local 
history without a blunder. 


ADMIRALTY WASTE. 


Committee to inquire into the charges of ex- 
travagance made by Mr. Seely against the Admiralty have 
declined to say anything upon the principal subject referred to 
them, and have contented themselves with reporting the evidence, 
which is not yet printed. The same Committee was also charged 
with an inquiry into the best method of preparing the accounts 
of the Department, and upon this subsidiary but most important 
subject they have arrived at a unanimous conclusion in favour of 
the system of accounts recommended by Mr. Seely, with some 
modifications suggested by the Accountant-General of the Navy. 
That these recommendations will be of service in the future 
there can be little doubt, but the main duty of the Com- 
mittee was to pronounce a verdict on charges of past ex- 
travagance, and upon this we have only the meagre statement 
that much difference of opinion is disclosed by the evidence, 
that the character of the Admiralty officers is under no im- 
putations, and that the Coumittee do not feel able to pro- 
nounce any judgment of their own. If past mismanagement were 
not likely to be repeated in future it might be wise to let bygones 
be bygones, and say no more on the subject; but the essence of 
Mr. Seely’s complaint was that the system which produced the 
waste he pointed out was still in full force, and there is nothing 
in the Report of the Committee which has the smallest tendency to 
check it in future. Even if under the new system of accounts we 
shall know better than we used to do, how and to what extent 
the public money is wasted in the Dockyards, the mere knowledge 
will not in itself suffice to effect a cure, and the weakness of the 
Committee in declining to give a verdict may be the means of 


| 


intended to check. 
Although the evidence has not yet been made public, the draft 


oe 4 be repared for the prosecution and the defence by Mr. Seely 
an 


Henry Lennox sufficiently indicate the nature of the 
controversy and the sort of testimony adduced on either side, 
Both of these proposed Reports were rejected in favour of a neutral 
form of words otlered by Mr. Childers as a compromise between 
condemnation and acquittal. This was preferred to Mr. Seely’s 
draft, Mr. Childers having with him five other members of the 
Committee, while Mr. Seely had only four supporters. The Admi- 
ralty Report, which wander acquitted everybody of everythin 


_ does not seem to have won a single vote besides that of its official 


framer, and Lord Henry Lennox did not venture to divide the 
Committee upon it. Substantially the Admiralty has been tri 
and the jury have been discharged without giving a verdict, no 
one except the Secretary being prepared to vote an absolute 
— 

‘lo any one who understands the composition of Parliament: 
Committees, this result will not be surprising. Present and past 
officials are always ready to combine to throw a veil over errors 
in administration, and Mr. Childers only followed a natural in- 


was imposed upon them. The colourless statement which figures 
as the Report is, however, accompanied by two much more inter- 
esting documents in the draft Reports proposed by Mr. Seely and 
Lord Henry Lennox. Though we have no judgment delivered, 
we have the arguments in which the evidence for the prosecution 
and the defence is summed up, and a comparison of these state- 
ments is quite sufficient to show where the truth lies. Mr. Seely, 
in his draft Report, proposed to declare the opinion of the Com- 
mittee on a number of specific points, selected as the most striking 
illustrations of defective administration. Lord Henry Lennox, as 
counsel for the Admiralty, desired a verdict of acquittal on each 
of these counts, and the reasons given on either side afford, even 
without reference to the actual evidence, very fair means of arrivi 
at a sound conclusion. We assume that Mr. Seely has selec 
the strongest facts which were proved against the Admiralty, and 
that Lord Henry Lennox has disputed whatever he could dispute, 
and has said all that the evidence enabled him to say in answer 
or mitigation. In order to make it clear which way the verdict, 
if given at all, must have gone, it is enough to consider separately 
the several counts of Mr. Seely’s indictment, and the official 
answers with which they are met. al 
The first subject was the Anchor contract which Brown, Lenox, 
and Co. have enjoyed for a quarter of a century. Mr. Seely goes 
year by year into the prices paid to the favoured firm and the 
market prices of equally good anchors, and the result is, —ae 
to his calculations, that Brown, Lenox, and Co. have receiv 
170,000/, more than the real value of the goods which they 
supplied. Further than this, Mr. Seely refers to the well-known 
fact that, on a public trial of eight descriptions of anchor, this 
Admiralty pattern proved to be the worst of all. Let us tum 
now to Lord Henry Lennox’s answer. He does not dispute any 
of Mr. Seely’s figures. He does not deny that the Admiralty 
anchor was beaten, as alleged, by the much less costly anchors of 
Trotman and others ; but in place of a specific answer to a specific 
charge, he gives us this platitude, “It was conclusively proved 
that the Admiralty anchors were of a quality to which no excep- 
tion can be taken, and your Committee are not prepared to re- 
commend any change which would relieve the Admiralty from 
the responsibility for the due safety of Her Majesty’s ships.” 
That is all. The anchors are of good quality, says the Secretary 


‘| to the Admiralty, but it is not denied that Mr. Seely was right in 


saying that their quality is not the best, and that their cost has 
been in twenty-five years 170,000/, more than it should have 
been. On this charge, therefore, judgment must go by default. 
A precisely similar charge as to. the supply of chain-cables is met 
by the same form of words, without the smallest attempt to im- 
pugn the precise accusations which Mr. Seely supported by the 
detailed evidence to which he refers. 

The third count was on “Seely’s pigs.” Mr. Seely says that 
this ballast consists of cold-blast iron, and that, on the lowest 
estimate of its value, it was inexpedient to use it for paving. The 
answer is, that the pigs are not all of equal value, and that the 
Admiralty have not yet found a market for them—a good excuse, 
no doubt, for delay in the sale, but no explanation of the huge 
blunder which was committed in laying down costly iron as paving 
for the dockyards. It would have been about as reasonable to 
pave the Board-room with gold, and even Lord Henry Lennox 
advises a sale as soon as a fair price can be obtained. 

Another count of the accusation related to the waste in the 
disposal of old ships. On this Mr, Seely’s case is overwhelming, 
for he actually refers to evidence as proving that the Admiralty sold 
ships and afterwards bought back the odds and ends of copper which 
they contained for more money than they had received for the com- 
plete vessels. We looked with some curiosity for the offici 
answer to this charge. As in all the other cases, the facts alleged 
by Mr. Seely are expressly admitted, and it is confessed that such 
operations are “certainly not satisfactory”; but it is urged t 
some [not all] of them took place abroad, and that the admirals 
who effected the sale “probably obtained the best possible terms 
for the public.” An admiral on a foreign station may not be & 
good auctioneer ; but even he, one would think, might have done 
better than sell a ship on the terms of buying back a sm 
part of her for move than the whole purchase-money. Aud 
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case becomes the more remarkable when the admission is noted 
that some of these reckless transactions took place in the dock- 
yards at home. 

The next charge is one which to commercial men will prove 
itself. The facts are not disputed. In 1867 the Admiralty 
jnvited a number of firms, all standing on the Admiralty list, and 
being considered thoroughly reliable for the execution of their 
contracts, to tender for eight similar gunboats. One firm sent 
jna tender for 9,278/. ; seven others tendered for various sums up to 
13,800/., aud there were many other higher tenders. Instead of 
getting the eight gunboats built for 9,278/. each, they were 
divided among the eight firms, and as much as 13,800/. was paid for 
one of them, while her sister ship was being built for 9,278/. The 
answer is that the Admiralty believed that the lowest tender 
would result in a loss, and therefore compassionately limited 
their order to a single ship. It is also said that this ship was not 
finished to time, though it is not stated that the other builders 
were not equally behindhand. This needs no comment. 

Passing over one or two minor accusations, we come to Mr. 
Seely’s statement, backed as usual by exact figures, that ships 
have been repaired at a cost more than the full value of the same 
description of new vessels; and upon this head the Controller of 
the Navy has admitted that unwise expenditure has been incurred, 
and we do not find that Lord Henry Lennox attempts to meet the 
charge. Another grievous item of waste was the conversion into 
screws of wooden ships after the age of ironclads had fully com- 
menced, followed by the breaking-up of the same ships before they 
had ever been roars be Two specific examples of this singular prac- 
tice are mentioned; one was the Collingwood, whose conversion 
commenced in 1861, and on which an expenditure of 70,000/. was 
incurred, including 23,000/. for new engines and boilers. Ship 
and engines together were ultimately sold for 8,500/., making a 
loss of 84,500. The conversion of the Leander began in 1860-1, 
and about the same loss was incurred upon her. The only answer 
attempted is that no more could be got for the Collingwood, and a 
general assertion that no ships were laid down, or their construc- 
tion continued, after the inutility of wooden ships was proved. 
The dates given by Mr. Seely are, however, not disputed ; and it 
is not necessary to be a Secretary of the Admiralty to know what 
the value of a wooden ship was at the time when the Collingwood 
and Leander were under conversion. 

The last important accusation is that the cost of ships, and 
especially of iroaclads, built in the Dockyards is enormously 
oye than their cost in private yards would be. Abso- 
ute exactness in estimates of this kind is not perhaps 
attainable; but the margin disclosed is so vast as to 
leave the result unaffected by even considerable variances in 
the estimated cost. On the Dart class Mr. Seely, after including 
the indirect charges added by the Admiralty themselves, finds 
the cost to be 40/. 148. per ton, while there was evidence that 
they could be bought for 23/. 7s. 7d. per ton. This leaves an 
abundant margin for possible miscalculation. The case of the 
ironclads is even more striking. The Achilles was almost a sister 
ship to the Warrior and Black Prince before her extra armour-belt 
was added, and she had then cost, according to Mr. Seely, 
558,000/., against 293,000/. for the Black Prince. These charges 
are met by saying that the work in private yards is inferior to 
dockyard work—an answer which has very little application to 
the Warrior class; and by the further allegation that, in Mr. 
Seely’s calculations, the allowance for the minor differences be- 
tween the Warrior and the Achilles had not been put at a suffi- 
cently high figure. No attempt, however, is made to give the 
amount of this alleged error; and even Lord Henry Lennox would 
scarcely pretend that it accounts for more than 10,000/. or 
20,000/. of an excess of cost which reaches the formidable 
sum of 265,000/. upon a single ship. There may be a 

uestion whether the waste was a few thousands, more or less; 

ut there is none whatever that the Achilles, after every allowance, 
cost something between 200,000/. and 300,000/. more than the 
sum for which she could have been bought. 

We have gone through all the more important charges, and the 
answers to them put forward by the representative of the Admi- 
talty ; and there is not one on which more than evidence in miti- 
gation is offered, while there are very many as to which no answer is 
attempted. Under these circumstances the reticence of the Com- 
mittee will not prevent the verdict going for Mr. Seely on every 
count; and if no other good results from the inquiry, it will, at 
least, be known in future that Mr. Seely does not make his accu- 
‘ations at random, and that they are not to be met by the vague 
denials with which Aduniralty oflicials are accustomed to encounter 

arliamentary critics. 


BARON BEUST ON THE PAPAL ALLOCUTION. 


Tue quarrel between the Roman and Austrian Courts about 
the recent modifications of the Concordat is simply one phase 

of the Church and State controversy which is turning up in some 
shape or other almost every day, and which is likely, as a writer in 
the last Edinburgh Review observes, to occupy a prominent place in 
public attention for some years to come. Within the last fort- 
night only we have had some strange protestations on the sub- 
eg of very opposite kinds, from Dr. McNeile and Dr. Manning. 
© Protestant prophet of Liverpool writes an indignant letter to 

€ Papers to prove that Mr. Gladstone’s wicked scheme for 
hing the Irish Church will introduce the Canon Law into 

tish Empire, because, as he somewhat inconsistently 


argues, it was introduced several years ago by the Papal A 
sion. In this last statement he happens to be correct, though 
it is hard to see whom it concerns except the Roman Catholics 
themselves. On the other hand, Archbishop Manning, if the 
reporters may be trusted, has been making one speech to claim 
the sympathies of the Free Kirk for St. Thomas of Canterbury as 
a martyr for liberty of conscience, and another speech to insist that 
the Pope has proclaimed the principle of the separation of Church 
and State, and that the Church will get on much better without 
her troublesome ally. As regards the former point, there is 
no doubt something to be said for Dr. Manning's view, when 
stated with more discrimination than he seems to have conde- 
scended toemploy. The popular notion that Becket was wholly 
in the wrong in the sual, and the King wholly in the right, 
or that the immunity of the clergy from the civil courts was the 
chief or only matter in dispute, is not one that will bear examina- 
tion; but it would take us too far from our immediate sub- 
ject to enter on the discussion here. As to the announcement 
of the separation of Church and State as a great Catholic principle, 
solemnly authenticated by the last Papal Encyclical conyoking 
an (Ecumenical Council, we can only say that Archbishop Man- 
ning’s feats of dexterity as a sort of ecclesiastical acrobat, if the 
phrase may be allowed, are so marvellous that we have ceased to 
wonder at anything he may choose to say. Still, after making 
full allowance for the license of an after-dinner speech, it seems 
hard to reconcile the speaker’s jaunty assurance that the Church 
would get on quite as well, if not better, without State support, 
with his perpetual proclamation of the temporal power for the last 
ten years as the articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesia. And it 
is still more diflicult to reconcile that assurance with the last 
Papal Allocution, the text of which, as also of Baron Beust’s 
reply, is now before us. The Austrian document certainly has 
the advantage in point of style and temper; if it does not enter 
very minutely into the details, it neither rants nor scolds. How 
the matter stands as to solid argument we will now proceed to 
inquire. 

‘After expressing a not unnatural surprise that the Austrian 
Government should be spoken of in the same terms as the Italian, 
though it has religiously respected all rights of ecclesiastical 
perty, Baron Beust proceeds to remark that the Catholic Church is 
even now more “ privileged ” in Austria than in any other oe 
country. This is quite true. Austria is now the only Catholic 
country where the old medieval idea of a Church Establishment, 
which Dr. Manning has been so pleasantly eo of, survives 
at all. The Baron next observes that, if the Holy Father thought 
it necessary to protest against the recent modifications of the 
Concordat, that was no reason for also attacking the fundamental 
laws of the Empire, not only in this or that particular application 
but in themseives, and thereby deeply wounding the nation 
feeling. “The Holy See thus extends its representations to 
objects which we can by no means admit to be within its authority. 
It envenoms a question which had already produced only too 
much excitement, by directing men’s minds to questions where 
political will be associated with religious passions.” Then 
follows a pointed reference to the fact that the same “abomin- 
able laws” which are so strongly reprobated in Austria have 
long existed, with the full knowledge and explicit sanction of 
the Holy See, in France, where pro and freedom have ever 
been allied with a very marked attachment to Catholicism. France, 
indeed, is still regarded as “ the eldest daughter of the Church,” 
and Baron Beust might have added, that the French Emperor is 
understood to have received an invitation to the forthcoming 
Council which has been studiously withheld from the Emperor of 
Austria. One does not exactly see why sauce for the goose should 
not be sauce for the gander. ‘Ihe appeal to the Hungarian Bisho 
to resist the new legislation is commented on as peculiarly ill- 
timed and impolitic, and the Holy See is gently reminded that 
the national feeling of Austria is not so fervently Catholic as 
it once was, and that a tone of conciliation, which the Govern- 
ment always hope to preserve in their dealings with the Church, 
would be wiser than attempts to embroil the clergy with their 
flocks by setting them in antagonism to the laws and liberties 
which the nation is determined to maintain. This is the substance 
of Baron Beust’s despatch. And we may observe, in passing, 
that its general drift is in remarkable accord with instructions 
which had been issued by some of the Austrian Bishops relative 
to the new laws of the Reichsrath, previously to the appear- 
ance of the Allocution. The Bishop of Brunn, in particular, had 
called the attention of his diocese to the circumstance that only 
four articles of the Concordat were abrogated or modified by the 
laws of May 25, and that these, in so far as they concerned 
religious obligations, would continue to bind the consciences of the 
faithful; the difference being merely this, that the State would no 
longer continue to enforce the laws of the Church by civil 
penalties. According to Dr. Mamning, there is no need that 
it should enforce them. But now, if we turn to the Papal 
Allocution, we hear a very different tale. 

The Holy Father begins with complaining that the Church in 
the Austrian Empire is “ miserably harassed and vexed by the 
enemies of our divine religion.” And the head and front of their 
ofiending is, not any attack on the freedom of the Church herself, 
but “a wicked law,” which guarantees freedom of conscience 
and of the press, and puts all religions on an equal footing before 
the State. It even “ gives power to citizens of every religion 
(including, we presume, the Catholic) to erect educational and 

ing institutions.” In short, it guarantees for Austria the 
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same religious liberties which have long been recognised in every 
other Catholic country except Spain. ‘This is the real grievance 
of “these abominable laws,” which the Holy See solemnly 
declares to be “ themselves and their consequences utterly void 
and of none effect.” Certain other points, however, are men- 
tioned, some of which, we must confess, we do not very clearly 
comprehend. To make a law that the children of mixed marriages 
must follow, if males the religion of their father, if females the 
religion of their mother, does not, to our notions, seem very in- 
telligible, for one would have supposed the parents could best 
arrange the matter for themselves. Probably all it means is that 
the law will not enforce any canonical impediments to mixed 
marriages on the ground that all the children are not to be 
brought up Catholics. Till lately the general practice in England 
was for the children of mixed marriages to follow the religion 
of the parent of their own sex. Roman Catholic priests are 
now forbidden to solemnize any such marriages unless a pledge is 
given that all the children shall be brought up Roman Catholics; 
but the obligation is, of course, one of conscience only. If 
the parents choose to get married in a Protestant Church, or 
before a registrar, without making such a stipulation, they are 
free to do so, as far as the law is concerned. We presume this 
will henceforth be the case in Austria, as it is now in France, 
and we do not see what ground of complaint there is in it. 
No Catholic is bound to marry a Protestant unless he likes; 
and if he thinks it right to insist, as an indispensable con- 
dition, on all the children being brought up in his own faith, 
he can do so, and abide by the result. It is no matter for 
the law to meddle with either way; and as the regulations 
of the Concordat did meddle with it, they are very properly 
abolished. Nor is the Papal protest more reasonable against 
“the utterly to be reproved so-called civil matrimony,” in 
cases where the ecclesiastical authority interdicis it. Does the 
Pope wish his clergy to be compelled to marry persons against the 
rules of their Church, even when they do not belong to its com- 
munion ; or does he wish all who do not recognise those rules to 
be compelled to live in celibacy ? We had some experience of the 
former arrangement in England till lately, when all marriages had 
to be performed in the Established Church, and the result was 
hardly satisfactory in a religious point of view. Ina country of 
divided faith—that is, everywhere in our own day—the alter- 
native at least of civil marriage is a necessity. The last count 
of the indictment against the new law is, that all schools are 
brought under State inspection, except as regards their religious 
teaching, which is to be subject to the authorities of the com- 
munion to which they respectively belong. It is not easy even 
to understand the grounds of complaint in this case. There are, 
indeed, many different opinions as to the expediency or the de- 
sirable extent of State interference in education ; but that is a 
purely secular question, and public opinion on the Continent is 
almost unanimously in favour of a more organized State control 
over schools than we are accustomed to in England. The religious 
education is another thing, and if the State claimed to direct that, 
there would be fair ground for protest from religionists of every 
creed. But, so far trom claiming it, the Austrian Government 
expressly reserves it to the authorities of the Church or com- 
munity to which the school belongs. What is there in all this 
that is “utterly opposed to the doctrines of the Catholic Church, 
her venerable rights, authority, and divine constitution” ? Baron 
Beust’s despatch is a temperate and dignified statement ; but we 
must confess, after comparing the two, that the Allocution itself 
emg to us to supply the most effective answer to the com- 
plaints it is intended to enforce. 


THE MANCHESTER MUSIC-HALL, 
peeraeers that by a single act of the will, of which no one but 


ourselves should have the slightest consciousness, we could doom 
to instant destruction a whole race of intelligent beings in Sirius, 
and thereby effect a radical cure of a distressing corn on one of our 
toes; or that by a similar process we could dismiss a toothache at 
the price of the lives of a few thousand Chinamen, or get rid 
of a dangerous disease by causing a terrible railway accident at 
Paris or New York, or add a few years to our lives by an 
outbreak of cholera at the East-end of London—it is perhaps 
as well not to speculate too closely on our probable course of 
conduct. In other words, the degree in which an accident appeals 
to our sympathies depends chiefly upon the vividness with which 
it is presented to our imagination, and the distance of a few 
miles in space; the addition or subtraction of a few unfamiliar 
circumstances makes all the difference to our facility in dis- 
charging Christian duties. It would be possible to construct a 
map with iso-sympathetic lines, showing at what latitudes and 
longitudes the death of one, two, or any number of men affects us 
as strongly as the prospect of losing one of our own front teeth. 
The cama generally drawn in sermons is, that all the precepts of 
Christianity tend to enforce the duty of cultivating our imagina- 
tions, ‘The more quickly we can enter into the feelings of distant 
persons, the more spontaneously we shall act the part of the Good 
Samaritan. Looking at the matter in a different point of view, it 
is curious to speculate upon the circumstances which make any 
- calamity specially atiecting to the public mind. Accidents, 
ike murders, may be considered as a branch of the fine arts, 
and exert unintentionally the same influence over minds as is 
intentionally set in action at a tragedy or a bull-fight. The 


main elements of power in the case of accidents appear to hg 
these. In the first place, there is the intrinsic horror of the event: 
secondly, the familiarity of the scenery, enabling us to interpret 
and supplement the verbal description; and thirdly, the proba. 
bility that the same or a similar catastrophe may happen to our 
selves. We will test the late accident at Manchester by con- 
sidering it from each of these points of view. 

The intrinsic horror of the crushing to death of nearly thi 
human beings in an unreasoning panic requires no illustration, 
Few more ghastly scenes can be imagined than the foot of the fatal 
staircase to the Manchester music-hall. The only thing to be said 
is that the horror was of rather too coarse a nature. A man 
smashed into a shapeless mass of bleeding flesh is one of those 
objects from which we turn in imagination, as in real life, 
The shock is too great, as in a bull-tight, where the sufferings 
of the helpless horses disgust us until we have become callous 
by custom, so as to preduce loathing rather than excitement, 


| And the whole scene fails in the same way from the want of dra- 


matic interest; there is no relief to the horror in the shape of 
heroism struggling against imminent peril; it is a scene of mere 
ignoble panic terror, which excites almost as much indignation as 
sympathy. <A bad railway accident generally presents a scene of 
equaily helpless suflering ; but itis not caused, as a rule, by absolute 
cowardice, and it gives many chances for heroism. Some years 
ego, for example, there was a horrible scene of mangling and 
crushing on the Kastern Counties Railway, where a brave clergy- 
man, himself almost desperately injured, prayed with his dying 
fellow-sufierers. ‘The touch of heroism was enough to redeem the 
accident from the category of mere vulgar horrors, and appealed 
more forcibly to our sympathies than any quantity of passive 
misery. A late mining accident, again, with details equally 
distressing, was made really touching by the heroism of the 
gentleman who lost his life whilst descending, at the most fearful 
risk, to rescue some possible survivors. The Manchester accident 
is like a picture in which the painter tries to overwhelm us by an 
enormous quantity of blood and distorted limbs, or a tragedy in 
which all the characters are killed off on the stage. Jt maj 
disgust or revolt our minds, but it appeals less forcibly to our 
sympathies than a less amount of agony where the sullerers are 
grouped round some nobler figure. 

If we pass to the question of familiarity, we must admit, on the 
other hand, that few accidents could be more affecting. When 
we read of hundreds of people being choked in a coal-mine, most 
of us fail to realize the misfortune, from sheer ignorance of mines 
and miners. We turn aside from the account as we tur from 
dissertations upon lodes, and crosscuts, and wheals; the technical 
language has no thrilling associations for us. In the last number of 
Macmillan’s Magazine there is a spirited account of the rescue ofa 
crew by a lifeboat. It has everything that can make it interest- 
ing in the way of gallantry. Unluckily, very few people have any 
great practical acquaintance with mountain waves, and still fewer 
can appreciate the manoeuvres by which a boat struggling against 
such waves has to bring itself into communication with a stranded 
ship. We take it on the faith of the writer that the lifeboat was 
exposed to the most imminent peril, when it did something or 
other to which we are afraid to give a name, for fear of nautical 
readers; but, so far as we know of ourselves, it might have been 
as easy as bringing a penny steamboat alongside Hungerfort 
pier. On the other hand, every one who has been to a theatre, 
or a London ball, or a public meeting, or a crowded church, 
or to any other place where men congregate in this weather, 
has a lively appreciation of what is meant by suffocation. They 
know how rapidly the atmosphere becomes intolerably stifling im 
a narrow passage; how the ribs appear to mould themselves to 
surrounding objects; how legs and arms become deeply immersed 
in the fleshy portion of surrounding frames; and they can easily 
fancy how speedily death would follow from a slight increase of 
oe and a stumble under the feet of a panic-stricken cro 

Ve have all gone the first few steps of the way, and it is not 
diilicult for any lively imagination to take, mentally, the one ot 
two more which would lead to destruction. 

And this suggests that the third element of interest is only too 
couspicuous in the accident in question. The same thing may 
happen to us almost any day, and it is only strange to reflect how 
rarely similar accidents occur. ‘Take any of the innumerable cases 
in which some hundreds of people are descending a tortuous 
stairease—and there is scarcely « place of public meeting in London 
which may not furnish an illustration; imagine that from any 
cause, from real or false alarm, a sudden impulse is communicate 
to the highest part of the crowd, and that the lowest part 8 
hindered trom escape by some angle of the building, or, 1t may 
be, simply by its own inertia and ignorance of the cause of the 
panic ; all the conditions are then fultilled which will secure the 
crushing of a certain number of people as infallibly as the laws 
of mechanical pressure can bring it about. It is like a magazine 
ready for the first match that a casual passenger may chance t 
drop into it. Every now and then the accident actually takes 
wt as at Manchester, or as in the case of the Duke of Wel- 
ington’s lying-in-state, or at the Surrey Music-hall, when @ 
Mr. Spurgeon’s occupation; and we all wonder, for a weelk or § 
how it could have come to pass that so obvious a danger 
not been anticipated by sensible precautions, and resolve that we 
will be very careful in future. ‘The lesson seems to be impress 
upon us about as quickly as the danger to ladies of wearing 
inflammable dresses, and the probability is that sensible regula- 
tions will become universal at about the time when 
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refuse to get out of railway carriages in motion, when thought- 
Jess youths cease to point guns at their sisters in sport, and 
young gentlemen never go out in boats without being able to 
swim. “For such a then,” according to Shakspeare, we are very 
much disposed “ to write a never.” 

The advice which has been generally given by the newspapers 
on the occasion is, of course, admirable. Whenever you see 

ople in a panic, stand still, and you will avoid the greatest 
cause of danger. This is all very well, but there is obviously 
one considerable difficulty. If the alarm is purely causeless, 
nothing can be more certain than the advisableness of standing 
still; if you do run away, you may be crushed; and if you 
don't run away, you will be perfectly safe. Ergo, stand still. 
The argument is unimpeachable; but if the alarm should turn 
out to be well-founded, it is no longer quite so plain. The un- 
lucky girls who staid in the South American cathedral to be burnt 
would have been right to run a risk of crushing. If the roof is 
really going to fall in, or a fire really going to break out, it is not 
80 pen that the people near the door improve their chance by 
keeping their places. Now as the difficulty is that, in such cases, 
every one has a firm belicf, causeless or not, that the case of 
danger has actually arisen, it is no use to provide him with 

ments for the imaginary case. This time, as he sincerely 

believes for the moment, he is in for it, and must consult his 
own safety. It is necessary to teach the more difficult lesson that 
even in cases of real danger the safety of an audience generall 
depends upon its acting coolly; and, further, that it is a man’s 
duty to think about the safety of the whole audience when 
he ie a chance of sacrificing it to secure his own. These two 
lessons will probably be taught when people are generally better 
educated in a wide sense, and therefore with more self-control 
than they enjoy at present. We need not ask at present when 
that will be ; but a mob is impressionable by panic in proportion 
to its incapacity for having two ideas in its head at once. 

Meanwhile, assuming (as for practical purposes we shall long 
have to assume) that mobs remain stupid and excitable, the only 
possible suggestion is the very obvious one that the proprietors of 
places licensed to receive crowds should be compelled in future to 
provide decent means of egress. As this would involve the 
alteration of nearly every such place in London, and as people 
will have forgotten all about the Manchester accident long or 
our legislative machinery is again in gear and capable of applying 
itself to such trifles, we must probably wait for a few more fatal 
crushes before any reasouable precautions are taken. 


THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN IN BOKTIARA, 


ik many respects the details of Russian doings in Central Asia 
are not of much interest. The fact of Russian predominance 
over a certain area, whether made good by actual possession or 
not, is now so certain that the particular events of the conquest 
are of less consequence. It is not easy to tale a lively concern in 
the treacheries, real or alleged, of Baba-Belk, or Hussein-Bek, or 
Sadyk, and the like district governors or guerilla chiefs with 
whom the Russians are at strife. Nor have the Russians yet 
encountered an opponent like Abd-el-Kader or Schamyl, whose 
personal achievements and character could infuse that element of 
romance which is now wanting in their narratives. There is, 
nevertheless, sufficient reason for looking at the details. If the 
fact of conquest be worth regarding in Indian interests, as is 
now generally admitted, the manner and order of its accomplish- 
ment—the difliculties met with, the means employed to over- 
come them, and the immediate ends of certain movements—are 
all matters on which it is expedient to have light. It is in 
this view that we propose describing the campaign of the present 
season, which telegrams and reports, we may add, have helped 
to obscure not a little. On the one side, there have come 
from India, mixed up with an element of truth, a great many 
reports which were either premature or exaggerated. It may 
be doubted even whether the first Indian report of the fall of 
arcand was based on intelligence of the actual fact. The 
event occurred on the 14th of May, but the Indian telegram was 
dated the 25th, and the interval was hardly sufficient for the trans- 
mission of news between Samarcand and Bombay. It is certain 
enough that the sovereign of Bokhara was not killed in the first 
engagement, as the Indian news asserted. On the other hand, the 
ussian press appears equally to have erred with the Indian in 
announcing the fall of Bokhara. Here, again, the report may 
cnly have been premature, but it is clear that the event had not 
happened at the time when it must have happened if the first 
Teports were true, 
Ve need only remind our readers very briefly of the events which 
preceded the outbreak of hostilities. ‘The main cause of difference 
tom the beginning was the position in Bokhara which the Russians 
took up so far back as November, 1866. At the end of that year 
ae arg of the victory of Irdjar carried them out of the 
po ey of the Jaxartes, across the mountain barrier which sepa- 
pe Bokhara from Kokand, and well into the heart of Bokhara 
re » the advanced posts of Djuzak and Yani-Kurgan being within 
¢w miles of Samarcand, the second city of the State. The 
oo of a foreign Power in such a position could not but provoke 
‘in forbs Nor did the Russians appear to us to have been other- 
; tow: ‘ring. They claimed the whole territory belonging to 
oct rd governments of Bokhara in which their advanced posts 
Placed, and this led them in the spring of the present year 


to attempt establishing a fort in the hills which flank the road 
between Samarcand and the capital. The whole valley of the 
Zer-Affshan, which isthe main part of the State, would thus have 
been held at their mercy; 2 couple of days’ march from their own 
lines would have carried them to Bokhara as well as Samarcand. 
More than this, the terms of peace which they offered included the 
right of Russians to purchase the soil of Bokhara, and the right 
of Russians settled in Bokhara to have all their causes tried by 
Russian Consuls. With such a treaty, and with the Russians 
in the position they occupied, the independence of Bokhara 
would have been virtually at an end. This being the case, the 
refusal of Bokhara to make peace, and the lawlessness and 
anarchy on the frontier which the Emir and his subordinate 
governors encouraged, are points of very secondary interest, 
though principally insisted on in the detailed Russian accounts 
of the events which preceded the campaign. In the diplomatic 
mist there raised, nevertheless, an occasional fact is to be 
distinguished. One is the acknowledgment that the boundary 
asked by the Russians would have brought their lines near to 
Bokhara and Samarcand in the way we have described. This 
is what is meant by the statement that west of Yani-Kurgan the 
frontier proposed was the watershed of the Nura-Tau range, which 
is the northern wall of the Zer-Affshan valley, Another fact dis- 
tinguishable is the desertion to the Russians of a party of Affghans 
who had been in the service of Bokhara. The event occurred 
towards the end of April, a few weeks only before the Russian 
march on enced, and was preceded by an engagement 
between the Affghan troops and those of the district governor 
under whom they were placed—the latter getting the worst of 
it, and losing two guns and 284 prisoners to the deserting band. 
The cause of the Afighan secession is stated to have been 
bad payment; but, whatever the cause, the significance of the 
fact 1s of course in the proof which it furnishes of Russian 
proximity to India, Bokhara and Affghanistan are neighbours, 
and just as Russia in Kokand came into contact with bokhara, 
so she may in Bokhara come into contact with Afighanistan. 
In other words, she enters into immediate relations with the 
neighbour of India, and thus comes within the sphere of Indian 
politics. The Afighan leader is stated to have been Iskander 
Khan, son of Azim Khan, one of the rival Afighan chiefs, and 
on the mother’s side grandson of Dost Mahommed. ‘The 
Affghans who went over were probably not more than three or 
four hundred in number, and only a portion of them have since 
been fighting through this campaign under the Russian standard. 
Still it affords food for reflection that, as the Russians approach 
Affghanistan, a grandson of Dost Mahommed should unite his 
force to theirs, however small it be, and form in the Russian 
army the nucleus of a contingent of what may be called Afighan 
Cossacks. 

The campaign opened towards the middle of May by a march 
on Samarcand, to which at Yani-Kurgan the Russians were very 
near. The motive was the assemblage of a large hostile force in 
advance of Samarcand, from which an attack was apprehended. 
It was deemed desirable to defeat and disperse it before it gained 
more size and momentum. ‘The move was so far completely 
successful. Less thau two days’ march brought the Russian 
column to the enemy’s position—some high ground on the left 
bank of the Zer-Afishan, covered by the river in front. In spite of 
an attempt to delay the Russians by a flag of truce, the battle 
was instantly commenced. ‘The main part of the force was 
formed in line to attack the position in front, a small detach- 
ment only being sent to clear the right flank from the enemy. 
In all, 21 companies of infantry, with about z0 guns and 
nearly 1,000 Cossacks—not a very large force altogether—took 
part in the attack. The enemy were of course much more 
numerous, but, equally of course, defeat was inevitable, in spite 
of the great strength of their position. Advancing waist-deep 
across several arms of the river, and then struggling over 
half a mile of muddy soil or morass under the cross-fire of the 
enemy, the Russians at length reached the foot of the hill, 
and charged up the heights. ‘The enemy fled in hot haste as they 
approached, but they were all too much exhausted to engage in 
the pursuit. Thus the army of Bokhara escaped without much loss, 
and without being completely broken up; and this fact qualified 
a good deal the decisiveness of the Russian victory. The camp 
and baggage, with some guns, fell into their hands; their own loss 
was trifling, and the people of Samarcand, shutting their gates on 
their own army, surrendered the city without a blow the following 
day; but the army of Bokhara survived to give a good deal of 
trouble. Samarcand was none the less a splendid prize. The modern 
city is poor and squalid, and the inhabitants few, Vambéry esti- 
mating the regular residents at no more than 20,c00; but there 
are many buildings and ruins to attest its ancient greatness. The 
Russians have tolled painfully for years to be able to snatch such 
a prize in the heart of Tartary, but still they have won at length 
“ silken Samarcand,” the renowned capital of Timour, the tra- 
ditional capital of Central Asia—the spot in all those regions 
which gives prestige and suzerainty to its possessor, and really the 
most central point strategically, being situated in the heart of a 
rich district, and forming the point where the main roads from the 
Oxus to the Jaxartes converge. It is curious to read that not 
three months ago a Russian general entered this famous city with 
an Afighan band for his escort, and amid “ demonstrations of joy” 
from the inhabitants, fanatical Mahommedans though they t. 
This last feature is, indeed, specially worthy of notice. A holy 
war has been preached against the Russians throughout Central 
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Asia; a formidable amount of fierce fanaticism has been 
developed in resisting them; yet they allege, and apparently 
with some truth, that their presence is welcomed in the 
cities. ‘Lhe only explanation is that religionism is not what 
it was even in so isolated a region as Turkestan was only a few 
years ago; that it is tempered by a secular spirit, and that multi- 
tudes tolerate the infidels whom fate has thrust on them for the 
sake of the solid advantages of order and strong government. 
Even the fanatics do not offer themselves to be slaughtered with 
the recklessness of earlier times, but mingle discretion with their 
valour, and when beaten submit. 

With the fall of Samarcand the troubles of the campaign began. 
The natural supposition was that the city of Bokhara, about 120 
miles to the west and in the same river-valley, would be the next 

oint; but the whole country about Samarcand was in arms, and 
its subjugation was found to be necessary as the basis for further 
operations. Accordingly, on the 18th of May, four days after 
occupying Samarcand, a detachment was sent northward to 
seize and destroy the fortress of Tchilek, a task which was accom- 
plished without any resistance. The next movement was more 
serious. About twenty miles to the south-east, amid the lower 
spurs of the hills which buttress the great table-land of Central 
Asia, lay a fortress called Ourgout, reported to be impregnable, 
the occupation of which by an enemy could not but be a continual 
menace to Samarcand. It was a point from which Samarcand 
could be easily attacked, and yet it was too strong to be assailable 
by any garrison likely to be left in Samarcand in ordinary times. 
The reduction of this fortress was therefore the next thing 
attempted, and for that purpose a strong column—comprising 
about a third of the active army—left Samarcand on the 
23rd of May, and reached the neighbourhood of Ourgout on 
the 25th. The governor of the fortress, although he had 6,000 
men under him, expected reinforcements, and attempted to 
temporize ; but in vain. The order was given for the assault, 
which was in the end successful, but only after a tedious fight— 
the Bokharians barricading the gardens and roads outside the 
town, and only yielding inch by inch in a hand-to-hand contest. 
Ourgout taken, a place named Kara-Tepe, lying south or south- 
west of Samarcand, about the same distance as Ourgout, and im- 
portant as commanding one of the roads to the southern provinces 
of Bokhara, was the next point. As the enemy from these 
southern districts was said to be mustering largely, a rather 
stronger column was despatched than the one which had gone to 
Ourgout. The issue was a great battle and a great victory. The 
enemy, numbering 15,000 men, were totally broken up, flying in 
various directions, and leaving 1,000 men on the field, ‘The Russian 
loss was only 4 or § men killed, and 34 wourded. Meanwhile, also, 
another column of yet greater strength had been despatched in a 
westerly direction—that is, towards Bokhara—and in the begin- 
ning of June it encountered no little opposition. The town 
of Katy-Kurgan was occupied without opposition, and a camp 
formed there in the end of May; but by the 8th of June masses 
of the enemy assembled in the neighbourhood, to the number of 
20,000 and even 30,000 men. ‘They were repulsed in various 
attacks, but so grave did the situation become, that on the 
11th General Kaufmann marched in great haste from Samarcand 
to the assistance of his troops, with a fresh column nearly 
as strong as the first. Indeed, the only troops left in Samar- 
cand were four companies of infantry and two companies of 
sappers, with two cannon. His force in the field, however, 
enabled General Kaufmann to beat the enemy. Sallying from 
Katy-Kurgan cn the 14th with a column of 18 companies 
of infantry (one Affghan), 6 sotnie of cavalry (one Affghan), and 
14 guns, he met the enemy at Zera-Boulak, eight miles from 
Katy-Kurgan, their forces comprising 6,000 infantry, 15,000 
cavalry, and the same number of guns as the Russians. The 
hostile artillery was quickly enough accounted for, and a great 
Cisaster inflicted. Not more than 1,000 infantry afterwards 
rallied at Kermineh, on the road to Bokhara. The Russian loss, 
as usual, was trifling. Severe as it was, this last action on the 
part of the Bokharians was, however, only a feint. The calcula- 
tion of one or two of the leaders, who were all fighting for their 
own hand, hardly any mention being made of the Emir, was that, 
while the Russians were all occupied in the field, the garrison 
of Samarcand might be surprised. This was very nearly done. 
The town itself was easily occupied, and the Russians shut 
up in the citadel, the inhabitants joining the besiegers in at- 
tempting to drive out the very men whom they had received 
a month before with “demonstrations of joy.” Apprised of 
what was goinz on, General Kaufmann returned on Samarcand 
by forced marches and raised the siege, dispersing the enemy as 
well as dislodging them from the town. So critical, however, 
had affairs been in the citadel, that even the sick and wounded in 
hospital, who were able to fire a shot or handle a sword, were 
called out to fight on the ramparts or in the sorties that were 
made. 

Such is a narrative of the campaign to nearly the end of June, 
and it throws some light, we think, on the Russian position. The 
force in the field, though larger than in any former campaign, has 
been weak enough for the task. On this account the momentum 
of the first onset was not suflicient for sweeping the Zer-Affshan 
valley and oceupying Bokhara as well as Samarcand, And, 
once in the latter city, the Russians have only held their 
ground. The various other towns which were occupied, except 
perhaps Katy-Kurgan, have been abandoned, and the enemy, 
though often defeated. has not been annihilated. His troops 
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would rather seem to be endowed with a strange vitality, yiela. 
ing at every Russian blow, and assembling for a fresh’ engage. 
ment when a few days have passed. This is plainly a mogt 
wearisome and dangerous warfare for a small force like that which 
Russia employs. Considering that all this happens when the 

eneral garrison of Turkestan, owing to the extent of country held, 

as been largely increased, it is not astonishing that newspapers 
like the Moscow Gazette should be talking of the heavy burdens 
which these conquests impose-—should be finding out that what. 
ever profit may be derived a year or two hence, and be in prospect 
afterwards, the gain in the meantime is only of a loss. The nang. 
tive equally explains what view must be taken of the 
alleged to have been made between Russia and Bokhara. Peace 
or no peace, the Russians cannot be very comfortable where the 
are. ‘They have not crushed their enemy as they must desire, an 
they cannot but apprehend daily a renewal of attacks which are 
all the more irritating because the assailant is somewhat intangible 
to their feeble numbers. The Emir of Bokhara must likewise 
be fearful lest the Russians should be only signing a truce, 
and mean to pick a quarrel when their numbers have been 
increased. Nor will his temper be improved by having to pay so 
large a sum of smart-money as half a million of roubles. In an 
case, the boundary between the Russian —— and Bokhara vil 
be highly unsatisfactory, whether or not the Russians abandon the 
towns they have lately taken. "That they will abandon Samarcand, 
almost the only one they have held as well as taken, is neverthe- 
less highly improbable. In either case the frontier line will be 
in a thickly-peopled part of Bokhara, with no natural division 
to part the two neighbours; the Russians will have no easy 
task in checking “ brigandage” across the open line, and as the 
Emir has little power over his subordinates, pretexts for war 
will be perpetually furnished. Moreover, as we have a 
pointed out, the Russian pressure on Bokhara will be overwhelm- 
ing, so that that State can retain no genuine independence. The 
whole circumstances are such that we cannot but look for an early 
resumption of hostilities. For the moment the fear of embarrass- 
ment may prevail in Russian counsels, and this may have been au 
inducement to conclude a nominal peace; but having intruded s0 
far, and intricately entangled themselves, there is no alternative 
between total retirement, which is hardly now to be thought of, 
and the formal completion of the virtual conquests they hare 
made. 


THE ITALIAN OPERAS. 


- ISTORICALLY there is not much to be said about the 
proceedings at our two Opera-houses, in addition to what 
we published some time since.* In the way of novelty so little 
has been brought out that a retrospect.of the season of 1868 would 
differ in no material degree from a retrospect of the season of 1867. 
Mr. Gye may plead that, very shortly before it was necessary for 
him to open his theatre, he had no expectation whatever of again 
being called upon to direct a series of Operatic performances; an 
that the failure of the scheme for uniting the two undertakings in 
one threw him, to employ a common metaphor, “ on his beam 
ends.” It ‘s unquestionably true that the time at the disposal of 
Mr. Gye, and his active co-operator, Mr. A. Harris, to prepare for 
the season was brief without precedent, and credit may there 
fore be allowed them for the spirit and energy exhibited under 
unforeseen difficulties. On the other side, Mr. Mapleson 
plead that he had literally to begin his career again. His 
house burnt to the ground, he was driven to seek for a new one; 
and a new one found, it was indispensable to stock it afresh with 
such materials as had made the old house so rich. Viewed cat- 
didly, Mr. Mapleson’s position was by far the most trying of the 
two. Every member of his company might have left him for the 
rival theatre, had he not succeeded in obtaining an accep 
equivalent for the ancient building. He had to ‘ooages the 
music, scenery, costumes, decorations, &c. for more than twenly 
works, and he had to persuade the public that Drury Lane Theatre, 
the fitting-up of whith ment have put him to no trifling expens, 
was just as good for the purposes of Italian opera as the 
“ Her Majesty’s Theatre.” However, both managers overcalle 
the detediin that confronted them; and if the admirers of 
most refined and fashionable of entertainments have not had avery 
brilliant they have at all events had a very creditable season. ‘Ther? 
are malcontents,no doubt ; and while admitting that solid reasons 
grumbling have existed, and more reasons in one instance 
the other, we must add that if the directors of our Opera-house 
were to present a new and attractive work every fortnight, and & 
new singer of genuine pretensions every week, there would 
malcontents all the same. ‘he complaints of the “ stalls’ 
the “boxes,” for the greater part, we esteem of little moment 
Almost every permanent lessee of a stall, and almost every p& 
manent lessee of a box, holds some singer or singers, dancel 
dancers, according to his taste, in special regard, and would fain 
have his favourites continually advanced ; but as any ones favour! 
seldom happens to be every one’s favourite, submission would in 
such cases be ruinous to the management. Few can have or 
gotten how persistently a certain tenor was put into the + 
rank during the summer of 1866; but it is equally fresh 1% 
memory of those who frequent the Opera that the general pul! 
would not take to this same tenor; and, in the end, notwiths 
ing the highest influential patronage, the director of the house 


* Saturday Review, May 30 and June 6. 
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at which he was engaged found it expedient to dispense with his 

farther services. 
But to pass from generals to particulars. In our last notice of 
the Royal Italian Opera we brought our record up to that im- 
ant period when the co-operation of Madlle. Adelina Patti, 
w the Marquise de Caux, had caused affairs to look bright, 
which, previously to her arrival, had looked ominously dull. ‘The 
ealier events of the season—comprising the various fortunes 
attending Norma, Don Carlos, Rigoletto, Un Ballo in Maschera, 
[ Puritani, Faust e Margherita, Roberto il Diavolo, and Guillaume 
Tell, together with the manner of their performance and the 
claims to consideration of certain new singers—were commented 
upon in detail; while Madlle. Patti’s brilliant series of representa- 
tions,in the Barbiere, Martha, Lucia, the Sonnambula, Don Pasquale, 
and Don Giovanni, those of her lively contemporary, Madlle. 
Pauline Lucca, who returned the same week as Madlle. Patti, 
and flashed before us successively as Zerlina (Fra Diavolo), and 
Margaret (aust), were not less minutely dwelt upon. Since 
then, Madlle. Patti has appeared as Maria, in La Figha del Reggi- 
mento, a» part which she had not essayed since 1863, but one in 
which she excels all others who have attempted it on our stage— 
not forgetting that among its representatives we may count Jenny 
Lind in her prime, Alboni, Marie Cabel, and Madlle, Artot, 
none of whom, however, possessed the true vis comica in the same 
as Madlle. Patti, and none of whom could execute the 

music with more delightful grace and fluency. Of the remaini 

chief performers in Za Figlia—Signors Fancelli (Tonio), 
Ciampi (Sulpizio), two of those nonentities who seem to be fixtures 
at the Royal Italian Opera—we would fain say nothing. Never- 
theless, we cannot forbear giving circulation to an opinion ex- 
on all sides—that the persistence with which so indifferent 
asinger and so indifferent an actor as Signor Ciampi is allowed to 
before the subscribers in characters some of which used to 
belong to Lablache the elder, others to Ronconi (who, luckily for 
himself and for us, has owned no junior), is wholly inexplicable. 
At his best Signor Ciampi is no more than an obstreperous 
Paul Bedford. The Figlia del Reggimento pleases, however, on 
account of the unique performance of Madlle. Patti, of its lively 
music, and of a mise en scene which confers credit alike on Mr. 
Beverley, by whom the scenery was painted six years ago, and 
on Mr. Harris, who has achieved nothing more effective in the 
matter of stage contrivance. With Madlle. Lucca in the theatre, 
arevival of the Africaine might have been anticipated; and per- 
haps, without even excepting the same composer’s Huguenots, 
there is no opera in which the capricious little lady (who, by 
the bye, has again this season caused trouble to her manager) 
appears to more marked advantage. Her Selika is equal to 
her Valentine, the character in which she first came forward, 
her performance of which earned for her in a night a reputa- 
ti which cannot fairly be said to have advanced a single 
step. But Madlle. Lucca is one of those who have little turn 
for study—witness her very slight proficiency, after an experience 
of seven seasons, in the Italian language. A certain pretty confi- 
dence, however, a certain indefinable charm, which she is 
thoroughly conscious of possessing, carries her through everything 
she undertakes; and never was this truth made more palpably 
evident than on one occasion, when, Madlle. Lucca being indis- 
et the interesting character of Selika devolved upon Madlle. 
ici. More about the Africaine, or more about the Huguenots, 
at Covent Garden, need scarcely be added; enough that Signor 


-Naudin, Meyerbeer’s chosen Vasco di Gama, was semper idem, 


and that Signor Mario, the greatest Raoul de Nangis on record, 
wasat one time himself, at another not himself—according as wind 
and weather may have ruled him. In the Favorita, that lengthy 
French opera, relieved by one great scene and one 

beautiful act, Signor Mario was wholly himself; and finer acting, 
or finer vocal declamation, than his, in the famous passage where 
the outraged Ferdinando rejects the proffered mistress of the King, 
and spurns the honours that have been showered upon him, has 
tately been witnessed. The part of Leonora, the “ favourite,” was 
hever well suited to Madlle. "ati who has touching points in the 
end best act notwithstanding, and might, with further care and 
study, make herself equally conspicuous in the rest. As usual, we 
Signor Graziani in Alphonso IX., doing his utmost for the 
rymose air which the royal hypocrite delivers while uniting the 
hand of his victorious champion to that of the mistress whom he 
has only been dissuaded from making his Queen under threat of 
excommunication, The rich and noble bass voice of Signor 
iolo, too, sounds to eminent advantage in the music of 

the fulminating priest, Baldassare. About Romeo e Giulietta, M. 
Gounpd’s last opera, any more than about Don Carlos, Signor 
Verdi's last opera, and the only opera in which Signor Verdi has 
succeeded in being elaborately aie. there is not another word to 
‘ay; unless, indeed, it be a word of reiterated praise for the exqui- 
aitely graceful and poetical impersonation of J uliet by Madlle. Patti, 
Whose genius never shone brighter than in this, her last new effort. 
¢o ¢ Giulietta completes the list of works selected during the 
season from operas belonging to the stock repertory at the disposal of 
the Covent Garden management—comprising 20 out of 39. Others 
Were promised, but were not produced—as, for example, L’ Etoile du 
ord, with Madlle. Patti as Caterina, and Le Nozze di Figaro, with 
le, Lucea as Cherubino. Then Madlle. Patti was to have 
played nn the Puritani; but, in lieu of Madlle. Patti, we 
Fenian loretti; so that the greatest favourite of Mr. Gye’s 
wohe has not had a single new part assigned to her all the year. 
inally, three novelties were announced—L’Assedio di Corinto 


of Rossini, with Madlle. Patti and Signor Mario in the cast; the 
Giovanna d' Arco of Signor Verdi, with Madlle. Patti, armed 
cap-a-pie, as Joan of Arc ; and an Italian version of Auber’s Domino 
Noir. Of these the Domino Noir alone was given, with reci- 
tatives and additions by the veteran composer—but not with Signor 
Mario as Horace, and not with either Maule. Lucca or Madlle. Patti 
as Angéle, the Horace and Angéle being Signor Naudin and Madame 
Lemmens Sherrington. That, under the circumstances, “I Domino 
Nero,” which was only performed twice, and at the fag end of the 
subscription, should have been a fiasco, is not surprising. The 
last night of the season, acombined entertainment, in which Madlle. 
Patti appeared in an act from Romeo, an act from Faust (the en- 
act—all we have obtained from the pearl of Margarets this sum- 
mer!), and the lesson-scene from / Figlia, was a series of 
triumphs for that gifted lady, in whose name the performances 
were announced to take place. 

On the whole, Mr. Gye’s general company has worked well 
together. What he wants is a new tenor—Signor Fancelli being 
no better than Signor Neri Baraldi; a new basso-buffo—Signor 
Ciampi being neither “basso” nor “buffo”; and a chorus re- 
inforced in every department. If Madame Vanzini and Madame 
Lemmens would be satisfied to act as “ seconde donne,” Mr. Gye 
would be thoroughly supplied in that t; while with regard 
to the “ruck,” as it has been termed, he is fortunate enough, 
with Signors Tagliafico (a genuine artist), Petit, Capponi, 
Polonini, Marino, &c. at command. In Mr. Costa he has a 
@orchestve whom an Emperor might envy him, and the orchestra 
is worthy its chief. Madlle. Dor, Mr. Gye’s new dancer, is a 
rich acquisition; and her value has been felt, not only in the 
scene of the “ Resuscitation of the Nuns” from Robert, which 
eo so serviceable as a spectacular “ fill-up ” on weak nights, 

ut in other operas. The new singers have not been vei 

successful. Maile. Mayer, M. Coulon, and M. Lefranc vani 
one by one; Signor Chelli, a very young tenor, who sang twice 
in Rigoletto, is not a powerful acquisition; while Madlle. Grossi 
the contralto who replaced Madile. Mayer, though possessor 
a fine voice, made no greater impression at the Royal Italian 
Opera than she had made, some time before, at Her Majesty's 
Theatre. Madile. Lavroska, the promised contralto from 
Petersburg, did not ge nor did Madlle. Morensi, the 
American es of the a two seasons, although she was 

ually in the prospectus. compensation, three new singers 
of the “prospectus” had made no mention— 
M. Lefranc, who broke down as Arnold, in Guillaume Tell (the 
high pitch of our orchestra being too much for him); Signor 
Chelli, just referred to; and Madame Ray-Balla, a French soprano, 
with a Spanish reputation, for which neither her Valentine nor 
her Margaret sufficed to account. But where is Signor Tamber- 
lik?—and where is Signor Ronconi? Without the first Otello 
is impossible; without the last L’Elisir d’ Amore and Crispino e 
Comare are impossible ; while other well-known operas are com- 
paratively distasteful—for, be it understood, Signor Graziani 
cannot play Rigoletto, nor can Signor Cotogni (otherwise by no 
means unacceptable) play Figaro as Rigoletto and Figaro should 
be played at Covent Garden. 

e have already recorded the activity with which, in a strang 
house, for which everything had either to be provided or fitted up 
anew, Mr. Mapleson, and his indefatigable music-director, Signor 
Arditi, brought out, within the short space of two months, no less 
than fifteen works—Lucrezia, Semtramide, the Barbiere, the Tra- 
viata, the Trovatore, Linda, Don Giovanni, Figaro, Rigoletto, Fidelio, 
Norma, the Gazza Ladra, the Huguenots, the Nozze di Figaro, 
Martha. We have seen how these operas were generally repre- 
sented by Madlles. Tietjens and Sinico, Mesdames Demeric- 
Lablache and Trebelli-Bettini, Signors Bettini, Gassier and Foli, 
Herr Rokitansky, Messrs. Santley, C. Lyall, and other members 
of his ancient “troop” from the theatre in the Haymarket ; how 
the young American, Madlle. Clara Louise Kellogg, who created so 
favourable an impression in the winter of 1867, had confirmed that 
impression by successfully adding the part of Ninetta (La Gaza 
Ladra) to her repertory; and how Madlle. Christine Nilsson, the 
new “ Swedish Nightingale,” the brilliant apparition of the previous 
year, when, dulce subridens, in the guise of the luckless “ Traviata,” 
she at once took musical London by storm, had more than main- 
tained her prestige by the assumption of the same part, together 
with that of Martha, and, better still, Mozart’s Elvira—an Elvira 
to make one ery shame on Don Giovanni for neglecting her. We 
have recorded how, in the earlier part of the season, Signor Fras- 
chini, Mr. Lumley’s “tenore di maledizione” in 1847, successively 
as Gennaro, Manrico, the Duke of Mantua, and Pollio, failed to 
renew the old enthusiasm, no opportunity being afforded him of 
vociferating the high B flat in the famous reproach with which 
Edgar of Ravenswood withers the heart of the prostrate Lucy; 
and lastly, how a new tenor, Signor Ferensi, played Raoul 
(Huguenots) in a style that gave double zest to the expected 
arrival of Signor Mongini. The record of these proceedi 
brought us to the end of May—in other words, half-way throu 
the season. Since then, although there has been nothing in 
shape of absolute novelty, not even a sham Domino Nero, we 
have had a series of performances full of interest, at which, one by 
one, we may briefly glance in succession. 

Passing over Signor Arditi’s benefit-concert—at which Madile. 
Nilsson created extraordinary enthusiasm by her performance, in a 
morning dress, unaided by scenic accessories, and simply accom- 
panied on the pianoforte by Mr. Benedict, of the scene of the 
madness and death of Ophelia, from the opera of Hamlet, which, 
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thanks exclusively to the fair young Swede, has driven Paris wild 
—we come to Lucia di Lammermoor, the opera in which above all 
others Madlle. Nilsson has produced a lasting impression. That 
she would look the character of the heroine to the life no one 
doubted ; and when she appeared before the lamps, in a costume 
distinguished alike by propriety and charm, it was felt unani- 
mously that a more ideal semblance of Scott's pallid, love-struck 
maiden had never graced the stage. But Madlle. Nilsson’s 
appearance was by no means all; her singing and her acting bore 
it out, and her entire performance was such as to impress itself 
indelibly on the memory. We need not enter upon a fresh 
description of the characteristics of Madlle. Nilsson’s very en- 
gaging talent, nor of those natural gifts which have enabled her 
with persevering industry to rise in so short a time to the very head 
of her profession. Enough that a more legitimate success than 
hers on this occasion was never obtained by any lyric actress; and 
this was made convincing by the many times in the course of the 
season it was found expedient to repeat the opera. Madlle. 
Nilsson’s associates were Signor Mongini (Edgardo), who already, 
as Lionel (Martha), had given proof that his splendid voice was 
unimpaired and his energy as exuberant as of yore; Mr. Santley, 
than whom no one since Ronconi in his prime has sung the music of 
Enrico so admirably; and Signor Foli, a passable Bide the Bent 
(Raimondo)—one of those insutferable bores that are a dead-weight 
to so many otherwise pleasant Italian operas. To Lucia succeeded 
the sombre and magnificent Medea of Cherubini, that stern Floren- 
tine whom Robert Schumann felt inclined to compare with Dante.* 
Of Medea we have on former occasions spoken at such length, as 
also of Madlle. Tietjens’ noble impersonation of the heroine, that 
we need only add here that it is by such performances as this, 
Fidelio, Donna Anna, &c., far more than by her experiments with 
modern Italian opera pur sang, that the great lyric tragedian is 
enabled to assert her undeniable supremacy among all contem- 
poraries in the loftier walks of the operatic drama. At the same 
time we cannot dismiss Medea without honourable mention of 
Signor Mongini, who has studied and made himself thoroughly 
master of the difficult part of Jason; of Madlle. Sinico, and of 
Mr. Santley, whose Neris and Creon are perfect. The music of 
Cherubini, too, is evidently to the taste of Signor Arditi, who 
makes his fine orchestra and still finer chorus do their work so 
well that he might summon courage to reconsider curtailments 
which save little time, and merely help to damage the invariable 
symmetry of the Florentine musician’s design. The Huguenots, 
with Tietjens, Mongini, Sinico, Gassier, Santley, &c., was for 
the most part what it almost always is with such a distribution 
of the chief parts; although in justice we must state that the 
general execution of Meyerbeer’s great work was by no means 
effective. Le Nozze di Figaro came next, with two of the principal 
characters (as in the case of Don Giovanni) newly apportioned, 
Madlle. Kellogg replacing Madlle. Sinico as Susanna, and Madlle. 
Nilsson replacing Madame Trebelli as Cherubino—the last a 
change for the better, if only because Mozart’s divine melodies 
were now heard in Mozart's original keys. As we have previously 
spoken of Le Nozze, it may suffice to add that, with this new and 
powerful cast, it rivalled Don Giovanni as a permanent attraction, 
and that both operas were repeatedly presented to crowded 
audiences, Meanwhile Madlle. Kellogg had tried the arduous 
character of Amina, in the Sonnambula, with hardly the same 
result as had without exception attended her previous essays, 
speedily winning back her laurels, however, by her lively and 
intelligent impersonation of Maria, in La Iiglia di Reggimento—a 
character in every respect suited to her means. The clever young 
American must look before she leaps. Her Amina was a leap in 
the dark; but in undertaking Maria she knew well what she was 
about, and obtained a success almost equal to that which fol- 
lowed her Linda—up to this period her most finished perform- 
ance. Of Faust, and of Madlle. Nilsson’s Margaret, enough has 
been said; and we only wish we could add that Signor Ferensi, 
by his impersonation of Faust, had accomplished more to recom- 
mend him to favourable notice than was accomplished by his 
Raoul de Nangis. The last opera produced was J/ Llauto Magico, 
which on the whole could not, as things go, have been more etfec- 
tively presented. The revival of this work, which Beethoven per- 
sisted in regarding as the dramatic masterpiece of its composer—Don 
Giovanni, tor the subject of which Beethoven entertained a strong 
repugnance, notwithstanding—is one of the things that confer most 
honour on Mr. Mapleson and those who act under him. With 
Madlle. Tietjens as Pamina, Madlle. Nilsson as the “Queen of Night,” 
Madlle. Sinico as Papagena, Mr. Santley as Papageno, Signor 
Bettini as Tamino, Signor Foli as Sarastro, and last not least, Mr. 
C. Lyall as Monostatos, the vocal solo and concerted music is done 
to perfection; while the orchestra and chorus are all that can be 
wished, ‘To say nothing of the abiding success of Madlle. Nilsson, 
a season in which three of the noblest of Mozart’s operas have been 
wv frequently heard, with Beethoven’s Fidelio and Cherubini’s 
Medea in the bargain, would alone be worth remembering. And 
— has been the first season of Her Majesty’s Opera, in its new 
abode. 
The last week was taken up with so-called “benefit” enter- 
tainments, to which the names of Madlles, Kellogg, Nilsson, and 
‘Tietjens were respectively attached. About these we need say 
no more than that they were “ gala-nights ” as a matter of course. 
On referring to Mr. Mapleson’s prospectus we find that all the 


* Der feine, gelehrte, interessante Italiiner, dem in seiner strengen Abge- 
schlossenheit und Characterstiirke ich manchmal Dante vergleichen michte. 


singers announced, with the exception of three, and those of little 
account, have appeared, as well as two young and promisj 
tenors—Signor bulterini, who has a fine voice, and made an accept. 
able début as the Duke in Rigoletto; and Signor Moriano Nai 
(from the Pergola, Florence), who favourably impressed the 
audience as Alfredo in the first act of the Zraviata, on the night of 
Madlle, Nilsson’s benefit—besides Signor Fiorini, a bass, who 
came out as Leporello. On the other hand, neither of the promised 
novelties—Auber’s Gustave IIL, and Wagner's Lohengrin—werg 
forthcoming. Nor, to say truth, did any one at all vyerseg 
in the arcana of the Opera believe that they could possibly 
be forthcoming. Mr. W. Beverley found quite enough to do 
in patching together whatever was ready to his hand in the existj 
properties of Drury Lane Theatre (and this he accomplish 
admirably well), without having an hour to devote to anythin 
in the shape of absolutely new scenery. But, to have done wi 
minor details, the season, it must be admitted, taking into 
account the trying circumstances under which it began, has been 
highly creditable to the management. Whether next year the 
Operatic public will have to welcome Mr. Mapleson once more 
in the Haymarket, where Her Majesty's Theatre is already rising 
like a phoenix from its ashes, or once more at Drury Lane, 
remains to be seen. Enough that he has shown himself equal to 
a diflicult emergency; and it is to be hoped that there may he no 
further talk of combining the two Italian Opera-houses in one, 
which could only tend to a monopoly inimical alike to art and the 
public interests. 


RACING IN SUSSEX. 


N the Sussex fortnight the dishes served at Goodwood an 
generally warmed up for the benefit of visitors to Brighton and 
Lewes races. This year neither the joints nor the rechauffés were 
of prime quality ; and considering the dry season, it was next to 
impossible to expect that very many horses would appear in a fit 
state of preparation. An exception, indeed, must be made in 
favour of the Goodwood Stakes, which race has not for some years 
ast attracted so many competitors of equal pretensions. Indeed 
it had been degenerating year by year, and was getting to be 
regarded with apathy and contempt, but its prestige will be 
considerably restored by the excellence of the contest that was 
decided last week. A good many people believed, or affected to 
believe, that despite the long drought, the going at Goodwood 
was remarkably good; but the number of casualties that happened 
during the week is a sufficient confutation of such pleasant illusions, 
Nevertheless, there were seventeen runners for the great race of 
the meeting, and in quality they were far above the average of 
recent years. Gomera won last year; Tynedale has achieved a 
reputation over long courses; Cannon Ball won the Goodwood 
Nursery two years ago; The Spy beat ‘'regeagle at Newmarket in 
the spring; and Tabouret, Kidderminster, and Fidelia have very 
recently highly distinguished themselves in handicaps. Ecarté 
was as ugly as Mr. T. Parr’s handicap horses usually are, and the 
remainder of the field included Salpinctes, winner of the Cesare- 
witch in 1865, Stradbroke, Wellow, Fitz-Ivan, Choral, and a 
filly named Our Mary Ann. With the exception of Canna 
Ball, who was big and totally unfit to go two miles and a half, 
the horses were much better prepared than could have been 
expected. A serious accident was very nearly taking place a 
the same turn where, several years ago, there was so disastrous 
a casualty. Venom, who was leading, slipped up and threw her 
jockey, but fortunately the horses immediately behind jumped 
clean over the prostrate mare and her rider. Gomera broke 
down before halt the distance had been traversed, and shortly 
after entering the straight the race became a match between 
Tabouret, who had lain throughout in a prominent position, and 
Ilium, the despised stable companion of Kilderminster, Tabouret 
stayed the longest and ran the stoutest, and won at last with some 
pounds in hand. The Spy, who was third, did not disgrace him- 
self; but Kidderminster, ‘Videlia, and Ecarté ran unaccountably 
badly. In addition to his 3 Ibs. penalty the winner carried 4 bs 
overweight, thus showing what a certainty the race was for him 
at the weight at which he was originally handicapped. 

A good many people jumped to the conclusion that having wol 
the Stakes so easily—and, it must be confessed, from a good tield— 
Tabouret would make equally short work of the Cup; but on the 
following day it was seen that he had no pretensions to rank as more 
than a fair class handicap horse. The runners for the Cup were oly 
five in number—Julius, Speculum, Tabouret, Suffolk, and Blueskia. 
Blinkhoolie had been unfortunately scratched the night before, 
thus much of the interest in the race was lost. He had very ul 
wisely been allowed to run on the first day of the meeting in 4@ 
Annesley Stakes, worth only three hundred pounds; and though 
that race, his only opponent being Taraban, was a mere exerc® 
canter for him, yet an exercise canter of three miles and a half on 
such hard ground was quite enough to shake any horse's legs 
And it shook Blinkhoolie’s legs so much that he was discov 
on the following day to be quite unfit to run any more for the pre 
sent, and thus Mr. Chaplin’s chance—and a very good chance 
—of winning the Cup was thrown away. To return to the five 
runners. Speculum looked a picture ‘of health and_conditi 
though it was reported that he had not been so well as co 
be wished. Suffolk also looked well, but Julius’s appears did not 
give the same amount of satisfaction. The Duke of Neweastle, 
however, declared to win with him, and Speculum made the running 


— Gesammelte Schriften, vol. ii. page 256. 


for his stable companion. But after a time it became clear that Juli 
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ver would be able to get to the front, and that Speculum must 
make the running on his own account. Kenyon judiciously steadied 
him when he found that there was no chance for Julius, and was 
thus enabled to stall off the final challenge of Blueskin, who stuck to 
his work with uncommon pertinacity, and to win cleverly by a 
neck. Suffolk was in an excellent position for two-thirds of the 
distance, but died away, as usual, directly the pinch came. 
Tabouret ran with great gameness, for he was beaten half a mile 
from home, but he was quite out-classed. Speculum showed 
himself, as ever, one of the truest and most honest of horses; 
but, had The Earl run, his victory must have been a certainty. 
The two remaining Cups of the meeting sustained their cus- 
tomary reputation. ‘There were twenty-two runners for the 
Steward’s Cup; and another Tibthorpe appeared in Vex, a cast- 
off from Mr. Hodgman’s stable. She got away with a good lead, 
and made all the running, but did not win quite so easily as 
Tibthorpe. In fact she would not have won at all, had not 
Mercury stopped on his way to make a savage assault on her neck. 
This diversion militated against his own chance, at that moment 
second to none; and Vex was so excessively alarmed that she 
darted forward like an arrow, and a to pass the judge’s 
box at the same moment was declared the winner by three- 
quarters of a length. The old horses, Salliet and Xi, ran 
remarkably well, and finished third and fourth. In the Chesterfield 
Cup one of the heavy weights, as usual, occupied a prominent 

tion, though he could not quite rival the victory of Ostreger 
Fost year. It was a great thing, however, for The Palmer with 
st. 2 lbs. on his back to beat nineteen horses, giving weight to all 

t one, particularly as the field included such animals as Laneret, 
St. Ronan, Paul Jones, Caithness, Python, and Silenus. Nor was 
it reasonable to expect that he could give Charnwood 24 lbs. for the 
ear, seeing that on the first day of the meeting Lord Stamford’s 
an had beaten Vespasian at 18 lbs., and we know that Vespasian 
is now in wonderful form. Still he made an excellent fight with 
Charnwood, but never could reach him, and the latter won easily 
by a length. 

Excepting these two Cups, and the Stakes, few other races 
during the week attracted anything more than a very modest 
number of runners. There were fifteen starters for the Nursery, 
which from the turn into the straight appeared an absolute 
certainty for Dryad, who sailed away with a long lead. Not 
being indulged, however, with a steadying pull, she fairly raced 
herself to a standstill ; and Crown Princess, running very gamely, 
caught her up inch by inch, and just won on the post by a short 
head. The two-year-old races were only saved from insignifi- 
cance by the triple victory of Belladrum, and by the meeting of 
Mr. Merry’s colt and Ryshworth. It will be remembered that when 
the pair met at even weights at Ascot, Belladrum won by a head ; 
but when Belladrum had to give 3 lbs. at Stockbridge, Ryshworth 
won by ahead. Now again they met at even weights. Fordham 
rode Kyshworth, and Daley Belladrum, and the latter, who gal- 
loped with marvellous strength and freedom, pulled over his 
opponent the whole way, and won with pounds in hand. It must 
not be forgotten that earlier in the day Belladrum had disposed of 
Chatelhérault, the winner of the Chesterfield Stakes at New- 
narket July meeting, with equal ease; and on the first day had 
beaten Siderolite, Standard Bearer, Chanoinesse, and Minaret 
without being extended. This was therefore his third race, while 
Ryshworth was quite fresh; and the result points clearly to his 
having made rapid and surprising improvement, while his run- 
ning so often on such hard ground shows that his owner and 
trainer are pretty well satistied with the soundness and dura- 
bility of his legs. ‘Tenedos scarcely gained fresh admirers by 
the style in which he won the Findon Stakes, but the Duke of 
Beaufort’s victory over Badsworth in the Lavant Stakes attracted 
considerable notice. Badsworth, however, was untit and short of 
work, to which cause his defeat is attributable. We need not 
ng much more particularly of the racing, except to remark 

t those who thought that Vespasian could not give Xi 7 lbs. 
over a mile were grievously mistaken, as Sir Joseph Hawley’s 
horse never had a chance. ‘There were three or four long races, 
and, as usual, they were a mere farce. In the Annesley Stakes 
and in the Queen’s Plate the horses walked and trotted for the 
first mile, then cantered, then trotted again, and only attempted 
to race for the last mile. Racehorses of the present day are not 
bred or trained for three-mile and four-mile courses, and the sooner 
such ridiculous contests are abolished the better. The results of 
the Goodwood week may thus be easily summed up. There 
Were pretty races for the Stewards’ and Chesterfield Cups, 
& good race for the Stakes, and a very ordinary one tor 
the Cup; we saw Belladrum three times, and each time he 
looked very well; and the lawn looked very pretty, and a great 
many ladies and gentlemen were excessively rude and snobbish to 
Prince Alfred and the Prince of Wales; and all the trains were 
about three hours late; and altogether Goodwood was nice, pleasant 
—what you will—anything but “ glorious.” 

he racing at Brighton was more than usually tame, though, 
ge to say, the going was not nearly so hard as would have 
een imagined. Out of the thirty-two subscribers to the Brighton 
Stakes twenty-five declared forfeit, and the remaining seven sent 
their horses to the post. Blueskin was the only one of quality, 
the others being Fitz-Ivan, Thorndyke, the gelding by Vedette out 
Vixen, Wellow, Gulnare, and the colt by Tom Bowline out of 
a. eshift. The race was left to Blueskin and Thorndyke, and 
Pia latter, who ran second to Cap-é-Pie at Ascot for the Queen’s 
te, Hippia being third, won after a very punishing struggle, in 


which few anticipated his running with such gameness. The 
Champagne Stakes ended in a walk over, Speculum not coming 
to oppose Vespasian, by whom he would most likely have been 
beaten. Cups are many in the racing year, but cup-horses are 
few. The Brighton Cup is really one of the most valuable of 
those offered for competition, and the course is — but 
severe; yet it has failed hijherto to attract a reasonable field of 
sufficiently good horses, and this year it would have fallen 
through altogether had not the owners of two horses called 
Tertullus and The Returned been prevailed upon to send those 
animals to the post, from which they were duly started and arrived 
in the neighbourhood of the Stand in time to walkin with the crowd. 
The other runners were Speculum, who carried 7 lbs. extra for his 
victory at Goodwood, Blueskin, and Paul Jones. Blueskin was 
meeting Speculum on 7 lbs. better terms than at Goodwood, and 
as he was only defeated there by a neck his supporters were san- 
guine that he would reverse that running, but Paul Jones could 
have had no earthly chance according to the running in the, 
Derby. Strange to say, instead of its being a close race between’ 
Blueskin and Speculum, the latter came away at the distance 
and won in the commonest of canters. Blueskin, it is true, had 
run a punishing race the day before, but the more probable ex- 
planation is that Speculum was not hampered on this occasion by 
the presence of a stable companion in the race, and was able con- 
sequently to run just to suit himself. After all, there is nothing 
extraordinary in the performance, which only shows that no 
amount of work affects Speculum’s constitution, and that the 
more he races the better he likes it. Nothing else happened 
on Wednesday deserving of comment. The sport on the Brighton 
Club day was of the most indifferent character, and few regretted 
that a dense sea-mist prevented anything but the finishes from 
being seen, There were three races for gentlemen-riders, aro 
being allowed to ride with extra weight; and the finish in the first, 
between Mr. Bevill on President Lincoln and Parry on Maesllwch 
—aname more easy to look at than to pronounce—was well fought 
out. Dryad was once more baulked of victory, and this time by 
a dark son of Nutbourne, named Lumley, and Matilda and Peter 
respectively carried Mr. Padwick’s colours to victory. But 
throughout the three days the plating element predominated, nor, 
considering all the circumstances, does it seem likely that the 
wind-up of the fortnight at Lewes will be distinguished by any 
events of remarkable interest. 


REVIEWS. 


JEREMY TAYLOR AS A MORALIST.* 
(Third Notice.) 

HE Second and Third Books of the Ductor Dubitantium relate 
respectively to Laws Divine and Laws Human. The first 
of Divine Laws is the law of nature (xii. 190-280). Upon this 
point Taylor’s views are substantially those of a much later gene- 
ration. Properly speaking, he says, there is no such thing as a 

law of nature :— 

And this opinion Carneades did express but rudely, and was for it noted 
by Lactantius, He said there was no law of nature. But the Christians, who 
for many ages have followed the school of Aristotle, have been tender in 
suffering such expressions, and have been great promoters of Aristotle’s 
doctrine concerning the 7d dvarxoy, “ the natural law.” But, indeed, Aristotle 
himself in this was various and indetermined (193), 
as he proceeds to show. The substance of his doctrine, which is 
expressed at great length and in a variety of forms, is almost 
identical with that of Mr. Austin. The law of nature is — 
but a collection of the maxims the observance of which natu 
reason deems to be essential to human society. These maxims 
are law, not on account of our natural inclination to them, or 
because of the consent of nations, or because they are prompted 
by reason, but because God has commanded them to be observed, 
and will enforce their observance by punishments here and here- 
after. Many passages in this inquiry anticipate, though in a 
cumbrous way, the doctrines of the Utilitarian school of the later 

art of the eighteenth century and of our own days, and they 
an in many places a considerable resemblance to Hobbes, to 
whom, however, Taylor never, so far as we know, directly refers, 
The following passage is an anticipation of much modern specula- 
tion :— 

From all which I conclude that the “jus gentium,” the law of nations, is 
no indication of the law of nature ; neither, indeed, is there any jus gentium 
collectively at all; but only the distinct laws of several nations; and, 
therefore, it is to be taken distributively ; for they are united only by con- 
tract or imitation, by fear, or neighbourhood, or necessity, or any other 
accident which I have mentioned (207-8). 

He points out also that men “can never agree in their enumera- 
tion of the natural laws” (220). Taylor, indeed, so far in 
this direction as to argue elaborately (224) that “God cannot do 
an unjust thing, because whatsoever he wills or does is therefore 
just because he wills and does it,” and he reproves (221) Grotius 
for teaching that “God cannot change the law of nature.” It is 
a singular instance of the differences which exist amongst theo- 
logians that Warburton regards this doctrine as atheistic. 

The maxims of natural reason thus enacted into a law by God 
are, according to Taylor (228), the foundation and the measure of 


* Ductor Dubitantium ; or, the Rule of Conscience. By Jeremy Taylor. 
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the obligation of all laws whatever; and, indeed, it is self-evident 
that a divine law, sanctioned by eternal — or misery, must, 
in the nature of things, be superior in its obligations to all other 
laws whatever. It is, however, very curious to see upon what trifling 
grounds Taylor, who apprehends so clearly the true character of the 
law of nature, regards particular maxims as being articles of that law. 
Austin’s theory is that the principle of utility is the index to the 
will of God, so that conduct conformable to rules which tend to 

roduce a maximum of happiness is agreeable to the law of God ; 
But Taylor has no such test. He nowhere clears the matter up 
fully, but numerous passages in his book indicate the opinion that 
an intricate theory, founded rather on the civil law than on any- 
thing else, was the “law of nature.” For instance, he argues at 
length upon the supposition that by the law of nature clandestine 
marriages are valid, and cannot be annulled, though they may be 
forbidden by the laws of particular nations (244-5). It is, of 
course, an intelligible and imaginable thing that it might please 
God to make such a law; but why, in the absence of express reve- 
lation (which Taylor does not allege), it should be supposed that 
such was actually the case we cannot understand. It 1s mp! 
difficult to comprehend why it should be said that “ by the law of 
nature every man hath power to make a testament of his own 
goods” (246). 

Having thus described the law of nature and glanced at its pro- 
visions, Taylor proceeds to the question of sanctions, or, as he calls 
them, “bands.” He does not see distinctly the necessity for de- 
fining or describing the nature of obligation, but in this passage 
(230) he approaches the question. “Fear,” he says, “is the band 
of all laws”; “ the stings of conscience and fear of the divine ven- 
geance is this evil which naturally restrains us” (230); but he 
edges away from this by saying that the wise and good fear not 
so much punishment as sin. Their fear “is natural, a fear pro- 
duced from the congenite notices of things,” ‘a fear of being a 
base person and doing vile things,” The second band of virtue is 
love; but as fear, the first band, is not to be taken simply, so 
neither is love, “ It is impossible a man should do great things or 
suffer nobly without consideration of a reward, and since much of 
virtue consists in suffering evil things, virtue of herself is not a 
beatitude, but the way to one” (237). These are excellent in- 
stances of the way in which Taylor always trims, and never 
embraces any view or adopts any principle in a thoroughoing 
manner. 

These speculations are followed by inquiries of a very technical 
and superfluous sort about the cases in which God or man can 
dispense with the law of nature, and the way in which the dis- 
pensation can be effected. God can dispense with the law of 
nature (260-70), but no human power can do so, although civil 
laws may so alter the circumstances as to vary the application of 
natural laws (272-3), and though the rigour of the law of nature, 
as well as the rigour of human laws, may “be allayed by equity, 
piety, and necessity ” (278). 

From the law of nature in general Taylor passes to the law of 
nature “ asit is commanded, digested, and perfected by our supreme 
lawgiver, Jesus Christ.” This is the least interesting part of the 
book. It refers to the abrogation of the Jewish law, in connexion 
with which it discusses at length the question of prohibited 
degrees in marriage, and in particular the case of the marriage of 
first cousins (321-58) ; the question of image worship (382- 
412); the question of the observance of Sunday (412-430). 
‘The last of these subjects is the only one which in the present day 
retains much interest. Taylor treats the institution of Sunday as 
merely ecclesiastical :— 

The question concerning particular works or permitted recreations is 
wholly useless and trifling, for “ quod lege prohibitoria vetitum non est 

rmissum intelligitur,” but as for some persons to give themselves great 

iberties of sport on that day is neither pious nor prudent, so to deny some 
to others is neither just nor charitable” (429). 


The most remarkable speculation in this part of the book is under 
Rule vii. (439-465). “There is no state of men or things but 
is to be guided by t 

Christian law.” ‘Taylor begins the exposition of this rule by 
setting out at length the necessity which exists for believing that 
the law of Christ “ must needs be absolute, and alone, and un- 
alterable, and perfect, and for ever.” As a general answer to the 
obvious difficulties of this view, he has the following characteristi- 
cally beautiful, and not less characteristically fallacious, passage. 
It occurs amongst the “ cautions to be observed in civil permissions 
of an unlawful act or state ”:— 


As it is in the economy of the world, the decree of God doth establish the 
vicissitudes of night and day for ever; but the sun, looking on a point, not 
only signifies, but also makes the little portions of time and divides them 
into hours; but men coming with their little arts and instruments make 
them to be understood, and so become the sun’s interpreters ; so it is in the 
matter of justice, whose great return and firm establishments are made b 
God, and some rules given for the great measures of it; and we from His 
laws know just from unjust, as we understand day and night ; but the laws 
of princes and the contracts of men, like the sun, make the little measures, 
and divide the great proportions inte minutes of justice and fair intercourse ; 
and the divines and lawyers go yet lower, and they become expounders of 
those measures, and set up dials and instruments of notice, by which we 
understand the proportion and obligation of the law and the lines of justice. 


This is a magnificent im but its speculative worthlessness is 
shown by what follows 


Just and unjust, we love or hate respectively by our warrant from God ; 
and from Him also we are — the pots | lines of it, as, Do what you 
would be done to, restore the pledge, hurt no man, rob not your neighbour 
of his rights, make no fraudulent contracts, no unjust bargains; but then, 


he proportion of some rule or a in the | 


what are his rights and what not ? what is fraudulent and what is fair? ip 
what he hath power, in what he hath none, is to be determined by the laws 
of men. So that if a commonwealth permits an usurious or con. 
tract, it is not unjust (443). 

The second part of the extract appears to us (as it appeared to 
Hobbes) to be perfectly true, but it stultifies the first part, If 
men decide specifically what is just and what is unjust, it is ob. 
vious that the general proposition “ Be just” is only a generalizg. 
tion deduced from known laws, not a first truth from which 
other laws are deduced. ‘The greatest of tyrants, the most un- 
merciful slaveowner, would not object to bind himself to respect 
his neighbour's rights if he were permitted to define them in the 
first instance as he pleased. If divines, lawyers, and legislators 
are to say what specific acts are murder, adultery, theft, false 
witness, and covetousness, it is obvious that they, and not the 
author of the Ten Commandments, are the real legislators. The 
Commandments are like the titles of the chapters of a book, and 
are highly useful as memoranda, but the best table of contents 
will not enable any one to dispense with the substance of the book 
itself. 

The appreciation of this particular difficulty would have re- 
quired a more distinct conception of the nature of generalization 
than either Taylor or any other writer of his time possessed; 
but there is another difficulty in the way of his general estimate 
of the New Testament as a universal moral code, which he appre- 
ciated better, though he did not do much towards removing it, 
He says :— 

Against the doctrine of the rule many things may be objected ; for there 
seem to be many things and great cases for which the laws of the holy 
Jesus have made no provision. I instance a very great one, that is, the 
whole state of war, and all the great cases and incidents of it (446). 
Some, he says, solve the difficulty by saying that all war is 
unlawful; but this, he observes, only introduces still greater 
difficulties. Others say that “Christianity leaves that matter of 
war to be conducted by the law of nature and nations” ; but thi 
he says, only “entangles the whole inquiry.” For Christianity is 
a perfect digest of the law of nature, and if the law of Christ 
omits the case of war, so too must the law of nature. If we 
are to “look for” the laws of nature on this matter “in the 
tables of our own hearts,” we shall find that passion, interest, 
custom, and education are “ the authors of contrary inscriptions.” 
The law of nations comes off still worse (443). There is 
no digest of it, no sanction to it; it is uncertain, and is “ad- 
mitted with variety and by accident”; and, in a word, by this 
rule “the measures of war shall be the edicts of any single 
general, and nothing else.” Having stated his difficulties with 
his usual force, Taylor tries to remove them with his usual 
weakness. In the first place, “if men be subjects of Christ's 
law they can never go to war with each other.” If they 
do go to war, they have got — the province of law. 
The injurious person has “gone beyond all law into a state 
of things where laws are of no value.” The injured person 
can do whatever is necessary for his defence; and it it be asked, 
“what is the measure of the actions which must be done in the 
conduct of the defence,” the answer is, he must observe the rules 
of justice like a private person, which rule of justice requires men, 
amongst other things, “ to keep themselves within the limits of a 
just defence,” which limits of a just defence prohibit people at war 
to hurt those who are not at war, “except in a case of absolute 
necessity.” This is surely a very lame account of a matter of 
vital importance. It leads up to an elaborate inquiry into the 
value of Old Testament precedents (452-465), of which it is 
scarcely unjust to say that Taylor’s rule is that they are to be 
used where they are applicable, otherwise not. i 

The concluding chapter of Book II. (ch. xii. 465 to end, xiii. 
1- 230) relates to the “interpretation and obligation of the laws 
of Jesus Christ.” It is very long, and far from interesting. It is 
composed of twenty rules, several of which are little more than 
grammatical rules of interpretation. Thus the first rule is—“In 
negative precepts the affirmatives are commanded, and in the 
mative commandments the negatives are included.” Others are 
designed to fill up the extreme generality of the New Testament 
maxims so as to enable commentators to convert them into some- 
thing approaching, at all events, to a general code of morals 
Such are the following :— 

When anything is forbidden by the laws of Jesus Christ, all those things 
are forbidden also which follow from that forbidden action, and for whose 
sake it was forbidden. . . . ‘The laws of Jesus Christ are the measures of 
the Spirit, and are always to be extended to a spiritual signification. . . + 
All those things also by which we come to a forbidden sin are understood to 
be forbidden by the same law. . Suppositive propositions (“« When ye 
pray stand not in the corners of the street,” “ when ye fast,” &c., “ when ye 
give alms,” &c.) are always equivalent to a commandment. 

There is also an investigation of the difference between laws and 
counsels evangelical, a vindication at great length of the doctrine 
that the Christian law is fully contained in the Holy Scriptures, 
and some other matters of less importance. : 

We will confine ourselves to a very few observations on Taylor's 
treatment of these subjects, His rules of construction tacitly 
assume, if not what we should call in these days the verbal in- 
spiration of the New Testament, at all events the exact preserva- 
tion by the Evangelists of the very words and forms of expressioB 
used by Christ, for in many cases they attach consequences of the 
utmost importance to the es or affirmative form into whi 
a proposition is thrown. Notwithstanding, however, the sacred 
ness which he attaches to the very words of the Gospels, Taylor 18 
enabled by the maxims quoted to enlarge them to an ext 
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A good instance of this is afforded by part of his chapter 
on Evangelical counsels. Although a counsel is not in itse fa 
law, “ Yet there is alsc the minimum morale in it—that is, that 

of love and duty less than which is by interpretation no 
Jove, no duty at all.” Thus:— 
When we are commanded to love our neighbour as ourself, the least 
re of this law, the legal or negative part of it, is that we should not do 
him injury ; that we shall not do to him what we would not have done to 
ourselves. He that does not in this sense love his neighbour as himself has 
proken the commandment (xiii. 60). 
These illustrations are enough to show the manner in which 
Taylor provides means for converting the materials supplied by the 
New Testament into a complete moral code. 

The 14th rule—that the whole Christian law is contained in 
the Scripture—is mostly controversial, and directed against the 
Roman batholics, but incidentally it contains Taylor’s theory of 
the uses of tradition, which is curious and singularly definite. 
Tradition, he says, “is of great use for the conveying of this great 
mule of conscience, the Holy Seriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment” (xiii. 1 14). There are also three doctrines, or rather 
“rituals,” as Taylor calls them, which, “ although they have also 

at grounds in Scripture, yet, because the universal practice and 
ar of the Church of God in all ages, and in all Churches 

imitive, is infinitely evident and notorious, . . . may be placed 
under the protection of universal tradition, for they really have it 
ond all exception.” These doctrines are—1. The observance 
of Sunday, especially Easter Sunday. 2. Episcopal government. 

. Offices ecclesiastical (e.g. public prayers and the administration 
of the Sacrament and other ceremonies), to be performed by eccle- 
siastical persons. Upon the weakness of tradition, when stretched 
beyond these narrow limits, Taylor has some striking passages. 
Take, for instance, the following comment on “ Quod semper, quod 
ubique, quod ab omnibus ”:— 

No man now knows what the Catholic Church does believe in any ques- 
tion of controversy, for the Catholic Church is not to be spoken with ; and, 
being divided by seas, and nations, and interests, and fears, and tyrants, and 
poverty, and innumerable accidents, does not declare her mind by any com- 
mon instrument, and agrees in nothing but in the Apostle’s Creed and the 
books of Scripture, and millions of Christians hear nothing of our contro- 
versies, and if they did, would not understand some of them. 


The last part of this rule (Ques. III. pp. 153-169) has some 
interest in these days. It is an inquiry into what we are so fami- 
liar with under the title of the doctrine of development, which 
Taylor opposes so strongly that he gives a very reluctant assent to 
the propriety of drawing up the Nicene Creed; “and indeed the 
thing was very well if it had not been made an ill example .. . 
afterward the case was altered, and that example was made use 
of to explicate the same creed till, by explicating the old, the 
have inserted new articles” (163). He adds, “ All the world is 
not able to tell us how much is necessary and how much is not if 
once go beside the Apostolic Creed” (167). 
he Third Book relates to Human Laws, and is divided into six 
chapters, which treat respectively of human laws in general and 
their power over the conscience ; of penal and tributary laws; of 
supreme civil powers and their laws; of the powers of the Church 
in canons and censures; of domestic laws enacted by parents; 
and of the interpretation, diminution (¢.e. relaxation), and abroga- 
tion of human laws. Certain chapters of this Third Book are much 
the most interesting part of the whole work. The first chapter 
states, and vindicates at great length, the doctrine that human laws 
bind the conscience. This doctrine (234), says Taylor, has been 
greatly disputed, the opposite being believed “ by all the gentlemen 
and common people of Spain, the scholars only excepted.” Some also 
of the Calvinists, and Lutherans, and all the Anabaptists, were of 
the same way of thinking; and so were “ Almain, John Gerson, 
Felinus, Captan, and Navarre,” as far as concerned the civil laws 
of princes. Taylor states eight grounds for their opinion, and 
elaborately answers them all. The sum of his argument is, that 
human government is of divine institution, and that the laws 
of God themselves are reduced to a certainty by the laws of 
man—e.g. (237) “God forbade murder; but what is murder 
in England is not murder in Spain, and vice versd.” We 
doubt (upon grounds already pointed out) whether Taylor ap- 
Preciated the full importance of this remark. Yet it carries 
j Consequences of the very highest importance. It is difficult to 
overrate the practical importance of this controversy. The dif- 
ferent views taken of the moral weight of law in England and in 
Ireland are a good illustration of it. After an elaborate answer 
(250-261) to the eight arguments against his own view, Taylor 
gives an account of the differences between the obligations im- 
by divine and those imposed by human laws (261-6). 
The principal points are that divine laws bind immediately, 
buman laws mediately. We are bound not only to obey but to 
approve of divine laws, “but human laws meddle ‘not with the 
understanding, for that is a prince, and can be governed as he can 
be persuaded, but subject to the empire of none but God.” 
wine laws are lasting. Ifuman laws cease to bind by change of 
Circumstances and lapse of time. In subsequent parts of the 
ter (rule ii. p: 266, rule iii. p. 274) immense deductions are 
made from the binding power of human laws. It is said that 
they do not oblige the conscience to an active obedience when 
ere 1s imminent danger of death or of an intolerable or very 
gnevous evil, but this is qualified characteristically by a proviso 
be t if obedience is enforced, even at the risk of death, it must 
yielded (272). It is also said generally that “laws which 


again is qualified by five “ cautions ” (281), two of which are to the 
effect that the inconvenience of the law to the republic must be 
so great as in the judgment of on and prudent men “to be a 
suflicient cause of annulling the law,” and “ must reasonably out- 
weigh the evil of material disobedience.’ Moreover, the incon- 
venience and injustice “must be certain, notorious, and relied 
upon.” These are very slipshod directions. The great defect of 
the whole speculation is that Taylor never asks himself distinctly 
what he means by an obligation, and by such words as “ must” 
and “ ought.” 

Of the remaining rules in this chapter one only (rule vii. 
p- 296) deserves particular notice. It is “ that a law should 
oblige the conscience, and does not depend _ the acceptation 
of the law by the people.” The people at large, Taylor 
owns, may in certain cases have legislative power, though 
he is careful to say that such governments “came in wrong” 
(296), but if they have not, their consent is not wanted. 
Upon this point he uses one of his fine images :—“ Although a 
horse sometime cannot be ruled without strokings and meet and 
gentle usages, yet for all that his rider is his master” (279). The 
— which relates to laws penal and tributary contains a great 
deal of trifling matter about the cases in which men may and 
ought to execute judgment on themselves. There are, however, 
three points in it which deserve express notice. The first is 
Taylor's vindication of a liberal use of the punishment of death, 
which he puts on the broad ground of general expediency, though 
he expressly admits that as to the criminal it frequently “sends 
him to hell” (308). The following passage (311) is memorable in 
its way :—“If there were any other” os “less than 
death, the galleys, and the mines, and the prisons would be 
nothing but nurseries of villains which, by their numbers, would 
= as dangerous as a herd of wolves and lions.” Imagine a 

ishop of our own days advocating the wholesale extermination of 
the criminal classes as the best practical solution of the difficulties 
which they cause! The second point is Taylor’s discussion of the 
question of truth and falsehood which is suggested to him by con- 
sidering whether a guilty person may lie to escape the penalty of 
the law (351-388). The discussion is elaborate and lengthy, but 
neither profound nor original. It allows of lying in the common 
cases, and shows a very unnecessary tenderness for equivocation, 
which, says Taylor, “ may upon less necessity and upon more 
causes be permitted than lying” (382). However, he adds, a 
man who equivocates “ had need be very witty to be innocent.” 
The greatest wit, indeed, will not aiways do, as we lear 
— an odd illustration—the case of the devil in the ancient 
oracles :— 

When he was put to it at his oracles, and durst not tell a downright lie, 
and yet knew not what was truth many times, he was put to the most 
pitiful shifts, and trifling equivocations, and acts of knavery which, when 
they were discovered, . . . it made him much more contemptible and 
ridiculous than if he had said nothing or confessed his ignorance (388). 
Thirdly, with regard to the tributary laws, Taylor holds that 
people are bound in conscience to pay taxes (414), and that 
whether they are demanded or not (420), and though this “is to 
be understood of customs and tributes which are just,” yet most 
taxes are just, and “let no merchant trust his own judgment ” to 
the contrary, “but the sentence of a wise spiritual guide, or of 
counsel learned in the law” (422). This assigns a remarkable 
province to casuists and counsel. 

In the next chapter, Taylor proceeds to discuss the nature of 
States, and their laws, which he considers under eight rules (423- 
549). ‘Though the inquiry is long, its result may be expressed 
shortly. First, as to the civil power in general, which is consi- 
dered in the first four rules: Taylor agrees with Hobbes that 
“the supreme power in every republic is universal, absolute, and 
unlimited ” (423). This absolute power, however, “is but an 
absolute power of government, not of possession ; it is a power of 
doing right, but not a power of doing wrong” (427). The 
Sovereign is “superior to the civil laws, but not wholly free from 
them”; but this rule “hath been thrust into great difficulty.” 
“ Disputations in this case are not prudent or sate; but precepts 
and sermons and great examples, and the sayings of wise men, and 
positive affirmations in those particulars that be manifest ” (435). 
After much trimming and quoting of contradictory authoriti 
Taylor at last comes to the conclusion that the Sovereign is boun 
in conscience to keep the law, but that there is no remedy if he 
breaks it. The law is his guide, not his master. This is more 
fully explained in the next rule, which advocates the doctrine of 
passive obedience with extraordinary warmth of language :— 

1 do not know any proposition in the world clearer and more certain in 
Christianity than this rule. . . . I have an ill task to write cases of con- 
science if such things as these shall be hard to be persuaded, for there are 
very few things in which any man is to hope for half so much conviction as 
in this article lies before him in every topic (454). 

It is needless to refer to his proofs of this proposition. They 
consist partly of the well-known texts of the Bible upon the 
subject, and partly of a passionate declamation on the evils of 
anarchy. Civil war is a universal evil, but as for a bad prince, 
let him be lustful, he shall not ravish the Commonwealth ; and if he be 
bloody, his sword cannot cut off very great numbers; and if he be covetous, 
he will not take away all men’s estates (467). 
No stronger proof can be given of the horrors of civil war than 
the fact that the recollection of it should lead such a man as 
Taylor to talk such degrading nonsense. 

The last four rules of the chapter refer to the authority of the 


ate not just and good do not oblige the conscience ” (274); but this 


civil power in things ecclesiastical. It would be diflicult for 
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Hobbes himself to assert the royal prerogative much more 
vigorously :— 

It is necessary that the supreme power of kings or States should be 
governors in religion, or else they are but half kings at the best (475). The 
prince cannot rule without it (relig’on) ; he is but the shadow of a king, 
the servant of his priests; and, if they rule religion, they may also rule 
him (479). 

Religion, having a great influence over morals (479), and great 
power over individuals (480), the civil government must rule 
religion :— 

This course of forbidding new religions is certainly very prudent, and 
infinitely just and pious (484). . . . Against the law no man is to be per- 
mitted to bring in new religions, excepting those only who can change the 
law and secure the peace. 


The civil power, moreover, ought to legislate upon “ affairs of 
religion and the Church,” and that both in the punishment of sin 
as a crime (493), when it appears desirable, and also in all ecclesi- 
astical matters ‘“‘ which are directly under no commandment of 
God” (493). In case of a conflict between the temporal and 
spiritual powers the temporal power is to be obeyed unless its 
commands are opposed to the divine law, in which case the 
spiritual power is to he obeyed, not as a substantive authority, but 
as the interpreter of a divine command :— 

If the supreme civil power should command that the bishops of his 
kingdom should not ordain any persons that had been soldiers or of mean 
trades to be priests, or consecrate any knight to be a bishop; though the 
bishops should desire it very passionately, they have no power to command 
or do what the civil power has forbidden. But if the supreme should say 
there should be no bishops at all and no ordination of ministers of religion 
according to the laws of Jesus Christ, 


then the bishops or others bound to ordain must do so (523), and 
give directions as to the circumstances. If, however, the spiritual 
power forbids what the civil power only permits—ey. marriage 
in certain degrees of consanguinity or attnity—then the spiritual 

ower binds the conscience unless the civil power has forbidden 
its exertion (527-8). The civil power has jurisdiction over in- 
ternal and spiritual, as well as merely ecclesiastical, causes. It 
may declare a doctrine to be heretical, as well as decide upon a 
right to present to a living :— 

If by exeommunications the bishop can disturb the civil interest, the civil 
power can hold his hands that he shall not strike with it ; or if he does, can 
take out the temporal sting that it shall not venom and fester. If by strange 
doctrines the ecclesiastics can alicn the hearts of subjects from their duty, 
the civil power can forbid those doctrines to be preached. Ifthe canons of 
the church be seditious, or peevish, or apt for trouble, the civil power can 
command them to be rescinded or refuse to verify them and make them into 
laws (534). 

In short, the maxim to be followed is, ecclesia est in republicd, non 
respublica in ecclesia :— 

The church is not a distinct state or order of men, but the commonwealth 
turned Christian (536). . . It is necessary that the supreme power 
should determine what doctrines are to be taught the people and what are to 
be forbidden (540). 

The utmost that can be said of the clergy is that they are advisers 
divinely constituted whom the Sovereign is bound in conscience 
to hear (543 seq.). 

his vigorous exposition of the rights of the State over the 
Church, which carries out Hooker's theory to its extreme limit, is 
followed by a chapter on the power of the Church in canons and 
censures, Ile reduces it within very narrow limits, and, indeed, 
makes the power of the Church merely declaratory :— 


The use of the keys does differ from proper jurisdiction in this great 
thing—that if the keys be rightly used, they do bind and loose respectively ; 
but if they err, they do nothing upon the subject, they neither bind nor 
loose. Now in proper jurisdiction it is otherwise ; for, right or wrong, if a 
man be condemned he shall die for it, and if he be hanged he is hanged 
(559). 

As to excommunication, it 

operates only upon the will and understanding which can have no coercion ; 
so that in etiect it compels those who are willing to be compelled, that is, it 
does not compel at all, and therefore is but improperly an act of jurisdiction, 
- + + It must work wholly by opinion, and can affright them only that 
are taught to be afraid of it (561). 


So, of Church legislation, the bishop may command what God 
has already commanded, and nothing else. All that his command 
effects is to increase the guilt of the offender, but if, and in so far 
- his command goes beyond God’s command, it is of no efiect at 
all (570). 

pt relating to the power of priests, and to the “ dimi- 
nution”’ of laws by equity or otherwise, contain some interesting 
points, but they are less interesting than those which we have 
attempted to describe. We have devoted much space to this 
work because it is seldom read, and also because it illustrates 
better almost than any other book in the language a remarkable 
point in the history of speculation—the transition from moral 
theology to moral philosophy, from the text-books of the confes- 
sional to the works of writers on morals, regarded as a matter of 
ordinary speculation. The Ductor Dubitantiwm may be compared 
to a point of view from which we can look in two directions; 
backyards to the casuists whose names only are known to modern 
readers—Suarez, Sanchez, and scores of others, who are quoted by 
Pascal and his antagonists—and forwards to Paley and Bentham. 
It has something in common with both, and throws light upon 


JOURNALS, CONVERSATIONS, AND ESSAYS RELATING 7 
IRELAND.* 

YAR. SENIOR enjoyed a high reputation in Whig coteries ag 

a writer upon those political questions which are partly of g 
social and partly of an economical character. No one was more 
looked up to as an authority at Holland or Lansdowne House upon 
the questions of wages, poor laws, and the condition of Ireland, 
And his reputation seems not to have been undeserved ; for his mj 
though somewhat biassed in favour of certain Whig notions ang 
notabilities, was on the whole characterized by candour, moderg. 
tion, and good sense. The essays on Irish subjects which are 
now republished originally appeared in the Edinburgh Review, 
Generally speaking, political reviews are hardly worth the 
honour or the trouble of republication. But the permanent 
interest of those questions which Mr. Senior especially studied 
and the sense of justice and moderation which ervades 
his writings, claim for his opinions an attention which is not 
usually accorded to periodical composition. But it is not so much 
his essays in the Edinburgh Review as the journals of his tour in 
Ireland, which he visited three times between the years 1851 and 
1862, that will invite the perusal of the general reader. The 
visits of theoretical politicians to Ireland, even now too rare and 
too brief, were in those days rarer aud briefer still. And Mp, 
Senior not only went oftener to Ireland than the generality of his 
class, but he also had unusual opportunities of obtaining the best 
evidence as to the condition and sentiments of the Irish people, 
It is interesting to compare the reflections of so intelligent an 
observer with the present aspect, social and political, of the 
country. Before we proceed to notice these, it may not be 
irrelevant to consider the views which a doctrinaire Whig of Mr, 
Senior’s standing held on two important subjects—the endowment 
of the Roman Catholic clergy, and the creation of a Roman 
Catholic University. Let it be remembered that in 182 
O’Connell gave this evidence before a Committce of the House of 
Commons :— 

I think it would be unwise in the Government, if Emancipation were 
carried (and until it was carried the Catholic clergy would not accept of a 
provision), to leave the Catholic priesthood unprovided, . I think a 
wise Government would preserve the fidelity and attachment of the 
Catholic clergy by what 1 call the golden link, so that the Government 
should be as secure in all its movements towards forcign Powers, of the 
Catholic clergy, as they now are of the Protestant clergy, . . ‘The con- 
sequence would be, that the Catholic clergy would become in the nature of 
oflicers belonging to the Crown, forwarding the views of the Government in 
every case where there was not something that revolted in general, such as 
harsh or unconstitutional illegal measures. 


On this Mr. Senior wrote in 1844 as follows :— 

We believe that this opportunity has been lost. When the Wellington 
Cabinet conceded Emancipation, they conceded only what they felt them- 
selves unable to refuse ; and as a provision for the Roman Catholic clergy 
was not demanded—as the only motives were its utility and justice—they 
did not choose even to consider a proposal which could benefit only the 
Empire, and might probably injure the party. The omission did not arise 
from inattention. “I fear,’ said the Duke of Wellington in the debate of 
June io, 1828, “that Catholic Emancipation will not be found a remedy, 
unless we could find a means of connecting the Roman Catholic Church 
with the Government of the country.” In 1829 the Duke chose to forget 
this fear ; or, at least, to suppress it, &c. &e, 

Now this is one of the instances where his Whig partisanship 
betrayed Mr. Senior into grave injustice. The Duke of Wellingtoa 
was far ahead, not only of his own party, but of many professed 
Liberals, in his recognition of Irish grievances, and his discern- 
ment of their probable remedies. ‘The latest volumes of his pub- 
lished correspondence contain a remarkable memorandum penned 
by him in the year 1825. Towards the close of this valuable State 
paper occurs this striking paragraph :—“ We are willing to tole 
rate, to establish, to regulate, and salary the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion in Ireland on a principle which will render it not inconsistent 
with the Church of ingland.” That he would have carried out 
this plan, if he had judged himself able to do so, we have no 
doubt. ‘That he could have compelled some and coaxed others 
his political adherents to support his scheme is probable enough. 
But that he could, in the year 182g, have reconciled the English 
people and Parliament to its adoption we do not believe. And 
even had he succeeded in this, another grave obstacle was 
the way. The very man whose recommendation of it had given 
it so great weight in the eyes of English Liberals had himself 
turned against it. The revolutionary forces of the Catholic Associa- 
tion were too strong for O’Connell, who, under pressure, denoun 
the plan which he had formerly advocated. We do not positively 
assert that the Duke of Wellington could not, in those days, have 
successfully fought against the combined strength of the Ro, 
will, Tory bigotry, Protestant ascendancy, Lnglish prejudice, 
and Irish Jacobinism. But we do say that he exhibited no w- 
worthy caution in abstaining from such a conflict. And if the 
conflict could have been dared at all, why was it not undertaken 
by Lord Grey, whose Ministry, strong with the strength of 
English aristocratic Liberalism and Insh democratic Popery, 
ought to have been fit to cope with any and every danger of the 
kind? It is indeed curious that a remedy which has occurred 
almost every political writer and every political leader since 
days of Mr. Pitt should never have been tried in practice. 40 
one seems to have been more convinced of its efficacy than Mr. 
Senior ; yet his intimate friends were in high office for years, and 


* Journals, Conversations, and Essays relating to Ireland, By Nassaa 
William Senior. 2 vols, Londen: Longmans & Co. 1868, 
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never attempted it. Perhaps, if we had a despotism in England, it 
could be carried into effect now with the very faintest appearance 
of 0 position. 

With respect to Maynooth, Mr. Senior, writing in 1843, advo- 
cated its oe as @ University, with the power to grant 
degrees ; and a though subsequently he became more fully alive 
to the unnational, denationalizing, and Ultramontane character 
of its students, he does not seem to have repented of his ad- 
yocacy. But, about the time he wrote, the system of National 
School teaching was in its prime, and its excellent results he pro- 
bably considered sullicient to neutralize the baleful effects of 
priestly iniluence, Had he lived afew years longer he would 
have had occasion to lament not only the insolent intolerance of 
the priesthuod, but also the anti-Knglish and disloyal tendencies 
of many of the National School teachers. 

These volumes abound in instances of Irish combination against 
every form of law. A book might be written on the destruction 
of whole crafts and callings in lreland by the suicidal folly of the 

ratives. A similar spirit of combination was developed during 
the epoch of the Relief works among the agricultural labourers. 
Whole pages might be culled from the first volume of Mr. Senior’s 
work, illustrative of the tendency of Irish operatives to associate 
for the ruin of their masters, on the same principle on which 
Irish cottiers associate to shoot their landlords. Above and be- 
yond the peculiar object sought, or the peculiar grievance felt, 
in either case, there is the instinctive hatred to all municipal law, 
and the resolution to substitute laws of their own for it. All the 
anti-property and communistic notions of the Irish peasant 
came out in full force under the wasteful system of the Relief 
works in 1846. ‘The following is the account given to Mr. 


Senior, by a resident proprietor, of the modus operandi then reck- |. 


lessly and profligately pursued. The Board of Works determined 
to make roads at the public expense where good roads already 
existed in abundance :— 


To make more was not only waste of labour, but waste of land. The 
Board of Works sent to us, as our master, a man who called himself a York- 
shireman, but in fact was born in the district close by, and had friends and 
relations all round. He had absolute and exclusive power to sclect persons 
for employment, power to dismiss them, and power to fix their wages. He 
put on our works about 120 persons (friends, or friends’ friends, of his own), 
at day-work, at 2s. a day, the ordinary rate being from 8d.to 10d. He 
assigned task-work to others, at prices which enabled them to earn 6s. or 7s, 
acay. When we complained of these abuscs, the Board of Works tartly 
answered to us, * We alone are responsible.” Private employment almost 
ceased, for who could retain his labourers against such a competitor? We 
were like the stock-keepers in Bathurst Plains, when their shepherds went 
“off to the diggings.” So that, while we were to pay at the rate of 1,500l. 
a mile for roads leading to nothing, the land, from which the means of 
payment was ultimately to come, remained uncultivated. 

“If all this expenditure,” said Lord Monteagle, “had been indis- 
oy to the preservation of life, of course no one would regret it. But 

fear that the relief works destroyed as many as they preserved. The 
applicants could not be forced to do real work. In fact, their companions 
would not allow them to do so. A tenant of mine wanted the assistance of 
his cow-doctor, He went to find him in the works. The doctor was allowed 
togoand visit the cow, on condition that my tenant took his place. The 
day was very cold, and the new labourer began to move earth or break 
stones vigorously, in order to warm himself; those about him immediately 
interfered, He was abused for setting a bad example, and breaking the 
established rules of relief works. 


The English Trades’ Unions may look up with curious admiration 
to the example set them by Irish associations. The following 
2 is from the evidence given before the Committee of the 

ouse of Lords in 1847 :— 


Have not there been many instances during the present year in which a 
species of tariff has been established by the disturbers of the peace, under 
which a large farmer is allowed to rear not exceeding two calves, another 
isallowed to rear one, and a third is prohibited from rearing any ?—Yes ; 
that is perhaps a more dangerous symptom than those occasional outbreaks 
of lawlessness which occur at other times. It illustrates the tendency of a 
Very great amount of over-population to abolish the very idea of property ; 

ing the people believe that the produce of the land belongs virtually to 
on the land, and that they have a right to legislate as they think best as 
to the mode of its distribution. 

Do the same interferences take place with respect to the sale and price of 

toes?—Yes, A farmer receives notice that his potatoes are required to 
sold at such a price, or that he must be prepared to undergo whatever 
=, the people choose to inflict upon him, This has frequently 


_ Then, supposing the labourer to be perfectly desirous to give honest labour 
mreturn for the wages he receives, he is almost as unable to do this, as the 
er is unable to cultivate the crops which he prefers. He is one of a 
certain number of people, all of whom require employment. If the employ- 
ment is only sufficient for fifty men, and a hundred require employment, the 
Tmaining tifty will of course induce or compel the fifty who have received 
the employment to give such ineflicient work as to render the employment 
the hundred men necessary. If the hundred men should be all employed, 
= if the work be calculated to last only for six months, whereas 
hundred labourers require subsistence for the whole year, they will 
naturally make the work last for the year; and any particular individual 
amongst them who wishes to make himself what is called better than his 
heighbour, is a man very injurious, as they think, to the community, and 
gets a hint to that effect. All the relations of society are thus embittered, 
the impatience of the disease resists the measures necessary for the cure, 
very part is sore, and shrinks from the touch 3 every part is armed, and 
tings the hand that would heal it. 


ew € are not surprised, with these facts before us, to learn that 
En = 18, In reference to its results, dearer in Ireland than in 
; a and, Common labour is nominally cheaper, but it is utterly 
ueless in its products; and skilled labour becoming rarer and 
_— every year, owing to the decay of trades and crafts, 
exorbitantly dear. ‘This evil is not without its benefit. The 
skilled artisans are naturally clever and adroit. And their 
labour is an acquisition to England and other countries where 


they are not yet strong enough to impose the mischievous laws of 
their own wrongheaded societies upon the rest of the community, 
and to wound their own interests by an ill-timed and mis- 
calculating greed. But then it is the general destiny of this 
singular people to do better for themselves and others out of their 
own country than in it. For the warning and edification of all 
who intend to become Irish proprietors, we quote the following 
little anecdote in illastration of the prospects of an improving 
landlord in that peculiar country. The narrator was a Poor-law 
inspector :— 

When I was a lad [he continued], I saw a good deal of a squirecn, half 
farmer and half ageut, who used to go out with me shooting and fishing. 
He was a man of strong sense and will, but hard character, and, both as 
landlord and as agent, did things which seemed to me harsh, and even 
oppressive. 

When he was dying he sent for me, and said: “ I have long been con- 
nected with your family, I have received much kindness from them, and 
before I die 1 wish to tell you the means by which I have passed a long life 
engaged in the management of property in a disturbed district, without 
having ever been attacked, or even threatened. It was by knowing what 
I could do, and what I could not do, and that knowledge 1 will now give to 
you. You may let your land at its utmost value—you may require your 
rents to be paid—you may refuse to make any deduction for bad seasons— 
you may refuse to give to your tenants any assistance—you may distrain the 
cattle and seize the crops of those who do not pay—you may even evict 
them. ‘These things the people are accustomed to—these things they will 
bear. But there is one thing which you must not do, You must not be 
what is called an improving landlord—you must not throw farms together 
—you must not add to your demesne; in short, you must not diminish the 
number or the extent of the holdings in your estate; there must be as much 
land left for tenants, and for as many tenants as there is now.” 


And this is the country for whose poverty, backwardness, and 
imperfect civilization England is held responsible ! 
(To be continued.) 


RILLIET’S ORIGIN OF THE SWISS CONFEDERATION.* 


..1 WISS history is by no means so well known in England as it 
deserves to be, yet it is hardly possible that well-informed 
Englishmen should be quite ignorant of the historical revolution 
which, for a hundred years or so, has been going on among Swiss 
historical scholars. No country is fuller of learned men than 
Switzerland is, and in no country are the learned men more busily 
at work in every way. And in no country are there fuller mate- 
rials for historical study. The political constitution of the country 
increases its historical wealth. A crowd of small States has, every 
one of them, its own independent history, its own treasure-house 
of historical documents. And there is certainly no part of Europe 
in which materials of this kind are put to a better use. But many 
causes combine to make the labours of Swiss scholars little known 
out of their own country, at any rate little known in England. 
One cause undoubtedly is the familiarity of most Englishmen 
with Switzerland in quite another point of view. Many people, 
who would pay some attention to the history and politics of any 
other country which they visit, make it a sort of point of honour 
to see in Switzerland only a mass of peaks and glaciers, and posi- 
tively refuse to give any attention to its political state, past or 
present. Then there is the silly contempt of many people for 
“petty States,” which should lead them in common consistency 
to burn their ‘'hucydides. And not least among hindrances is the 
form into which the writings of most of the Swiss scholars are 
thrown. Englishmen are not very fond of reading serious works in 
French or German. We doubt whether the great work of Johannes 
yon Miiller finds more than a stray English reader here and there, and 
we believe there is no English translation of it. But many of the 
best works of these Swiss scholars, many of those which have had 
the greatest share in clearing up historical errors, appear in a shape 
in which they have no chance whatever of getting known. Many 
of them lurk in the proceedings of various Sucieties, some of 
them merely local or cantonal Societies, whose operations do 
not extend even over the whole of Switzerland. Papers of this 
sort, reprinted in a detached form, often have a considerable ci 
culation among Continental scholars. But their circulation is pri- 
vate, or something equivalent toit. They are hard of access even to 
actual students of the subject; for others, even for intelligent 
readers, who would be well pleased to know the results to which 
they lead, they might as well not exist. Even when a monograph 
is published as a pamphlet or a small volume, its chances of finding 
readers beyond its own country are but small. It is therefore not 
wonderful if the results of Swiss historical scholarship, that is, 
the whole labours of one of the best historical schools, remain, it 
would not be too much to say, altogether unknown in England. 
There is no time or place in the world with regard to which 
legend has more completely taken the place of history than with 
regard to the Forest Uantons and their early history. The legend 
has not only taken the firmest possession of the national mind, 
but it has. become one of the best known of all legends to the 
world in general. William Tell is a household word everywhere. 
Everybody has heard a story or seen a play setting forth how he 
shot the arrow off the head of his little boy. ‘the story is as 
familiar as that of Alfred forgetting to turn the cakes, or as that 
of Godiva riding naked through Coventry. And, as everybody 
knows William Tell, so a great many people know the oath of 
Griitli, perhaps even the names of Fiirst, Stauffacher, and Melch- 
thal. But, as a general rule, none but professed students of the 
* Les Origines de la Confédération Suisse; Histoire et Legende. Por 
Albert Rilliet,  Gendve et Bale: Georg. 1868. 
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matter know any more. Switzerland, in its historical aspect, is, to | sur Histoire de Guillaume Tell (Lausanne, 1843). The last 


the mass of mankind, the country of William Tell and nothing 
but the country of William Tell. To say that there never was 
such a man as William Tell would sound to them much the same 
as to say that there never was such a country as Switzerland. 
That is to say, the pure myth is universally familiar, the doubtful 
tradition is very generally known; but the true history is to 
most men’s minds a perfect blank. 

On the other hand, if the story of Tell is better known, not only 
than the history, but than the other parts and other forms of the 
legend, it has also been longer and more vigorously attacked. It 
has got into the hands of its lawful owners by passing into the 
domain of Comparative Mythology. It is so plain that the story 
of Gessler and Tell is the same as the story of Harold Blaatand 
and Toko that the only way in which one could believe the story 
of Tell would be to argue that Gessler had heard the story of 
Harold, and that he imitated it of set purpose. And indeed Tell 
must have heard it as well as Gessler, or he would hardly have 
made exactly the same answer as Toko about the other arrow in 
his quiver. But Englishmen need not go so far as Denmark for a 
parallel. The better known Danish story was naturally the first 
to present itself to Swiss inquirers, but whatever Toko or Tell 
could do, our own William of Cloudesley could do just as well. 
The essence of the story is the same; all that is lacking is the 
answer about the second arrow. ‘The comparison of these three 
stories, and of one or two others closely allied to them, will 
probably be quite enough for the historian; the comparative 
1aythologist will perhaps be inclined to go further, and to recog- 
nise the kindred of a crowd of stories about Cambyses, Eadgar, 
and various other persons, as all seemingly sprung from the same 
source, though their likeness to one another is by no means so 
obvious. 

The story of Tell has been doubted from a very early time. In 
1607 the Swiss historian Willimann, in a private letter to 
Goldast, did not scruple to declare it to be a mere fable. Tis 
ground of disbelief was that the tradition had not a single docu- 
ment or early chronicle of any sort in its support. He does not 
seem to have kmown anything about the parallel stories in 
Denmark and England. His letters were printed in 1688, and 
they seem to have gradually had some little effect in the course of 
the next half-century. ‘Iwo scholars of Basel, Christian and 
Isaac Iselin, ventured to eg their doubts in 1727 and in 
1754. In the meanwhile John Rudolf Iselin, the first editor of 
the great work of Tschudi, had in 1734 added a note to his 
author’s account of Tell in which he quotes, and attempts to 
answer, the objections of Willimann (Tschudi Chronicon Hel- 
veticum, i. 236). Soin 1752 Sprengen, the editor of Petermann 
Etterlin, adds (p. 29) a note to his author's account in which, 
without exactly doubting the story, he enters on some specula- 
tions on the meaning of the name Tell or Tall which would 
hardly have seemed orthodox in the eyes of a loyal landman of 
Uri. Voltaire meanwhile fired off more than one shot at the 
legend, strengthening his cause as he went on by making the 
acquaintance of the Danish story. But the grand attack was that 
which was made in 1760 by Uriel Freudenberger, a pastor in the 
canton of Bern, who seems to have been the first to bring the 
Danish story fully to bear on the question, and whose labours may 
be looked on as the beginning of modern research on the subject. 

The history of Freudenberger’s work is singular. His doubts 
were first suggested to him by Emmanuel von Haller about 1752. 
Freudenberger then inquired for himself, and wrote in German a 
work which was not published, called Die Fabel vom Wilhelm 
Tell. The work was seen in manuscript by several persons, 
amongst others by John Imhoff, a priest in the canton of Uri, 
who laboured to defend the received tradition by some very weak 
arguments. Among these were certain entiies in his parish register 
at Schaddorf, which have been proved to be manifest forgeries, 
Freudenberger then, in 1760, published his pamphlet in French 
under the title of Guillaume Tell, fable Danoise. ‘The publication 
‘was anonymous, and the language of the author was needlessly 
violent. ‘The natural consequences followed. A storm broke 
forth ; the book was burned in Uri by asolemn decree. Public 
opinion was strong against Freudenberger, answers to him were 
attempted, even Haller, the first inspirer of his doubts, turned 
against him, but from that day onwards the doctrine which he 
maintained has been gradually making its way. It has indeed 
received two hard checks, though neither of them exactly in the 
form of argument. Since Freudenberger wrote, the legend has 
been enshrined in two of the greatest works of German prose 
and German verse, in the history of Johannes von Miiller and in 
the drama of Schiller. The striking forms into which they have 
thrown the story have doubtless done much to fix the legend in 
the public mind both of Switzerland and of other countries. 
But meanwhile sound criticism has been busily at work, and a 
crowd of scholars have done their best to throw fight both on the 
legend of Tell and on the general history of the origin of the Con- 
federation, We cannot here attempt to do justice to all of them, 
but we must specially mention the name of Kopp of Luzern, 
the author of the great work called indifferently Geschichte der 
Exidyenissichen Biinde, and. Geschichte von der Wiederherstellung und 
dey Verfalle des heiligen rémischen Reiches. Kopp’s unwearied re- 
searches into documentary evidence of every sort have been the 

oundwork of all that has since been done on the subject. On 

e side of utter disbelief, we may mention Huber’s Die Wald- 


stdtte, &c. (Innsbruck, 1861); ou that of modified belief, the 
works of Hisely of Lausanne, especially his Recherches Critiques 


work before M. Rilliet’s which has reached us—though it ap 
from M. Rilliet’s list that several others have appeared meanwhiy 
—is Die Tell-sage zu dem Jahre, 1230, by Dr. H. von Liehengy 
(Aarau, 1864). This tract maintains a view which, as far ag we 
know, is peculiar to its author. Dr. Liebenau seems to accept the 
tale of Tell, apple and all, but he holds that it is misplaced. Th, 
truth is that the examination of documentary evidence has showy 
that the details, not only of the legend of Tell, but of the gener 
legend of the emancipation of the Waldstitte, is impossible g 
any of the dates which have been given to it between 1291 an 
1315. The legend may preserve the memory of a real outbp 
but that is as far as belief can carry us. Most of the details ay 
clearly imaginary, as being inconsistent with the state of things g 
the time. But, as we shall presently see, Dr. Liebenau’s ingenio 
though startling, process of removing the tale to 1230, allows 
him to believe a great deal more of it without directly contradict. 
ing the authentic documentary history. 

Like nearly all cases in which myth has modified history, or has 
usurped the place of history, there is room for a wide variety of 
opinions between literal belief and utter disbelief. No schol 
now believes the old legend as it stands. Dr. Liebenau, as we 
have just seen, in order to believe more of its details tha 
other people, is obliged to remove the story to a date to which 
nobody had ever assigned it before. He is thereby obliged tp 
give up the old ideas about the general position of event 
and about the relation of the movement in the Cantons tp 
the general affairs of the Empire. He is obliged to give 
many of the arguments by which it was formerly thought that 
the truth of the story was established. If Tell did whatever 
he did in 1230, we must at once give up the hundred an 
fourteen people who remembered him in 1388. The legendis, 
we believe, still set forth in popular histories, and we hay 
no doubt that many people, in Switzerland and out of Swit- 
erland, would think it wicked to disbelieve it. Suill, no scholar 
does believe it as it stands. But it does not follow that ey 
one who refuses to believe the legend as it stands is thereby com- 
mitted to the utter disbelief of Huber and Rilliet. Hisely, for 
instance, holds the apple story to be mythical, and holds that the 
- taken by William Tell in the liberation of Switzerland has 

een greatly exaggerated. But he holds that Tell was a ral 
person ; he only complains that he has unfairly usurped much of the 
credit which more rightly belongs to the three confederates of Griitli 
This is in fact the position which our own Gibbon had reached in 
1767. Thisis perhaps as far in the way of belief as any one can go 
who has really weighed the documents. ‘The two chief constitutional 
writers, Bliintschli, the constitutional historian of the Confeden- 
tion, and Blumer, the special constitutional historian of the demo- 
cratic Cantons, men who certainly know the documentary history 
as well as any man, fully accept the general fact of an outbreak in 
the time of King Albert. Bhintschli, for instance (Geschichte des 
Schweizerischen Bundesrechtes, Ziirich 1849), admits the oath of 
Griitli as historical—“ sicher historisch.” He seems also to se 
some ground of truth in the legend of Tell; the tale, he says, 
“enthalt, wenn sie auch im Verfolg sagenhaft geschmiickt wurde, 
doch einen iichten Zug des schweizerischen Nationalcharakters” 

The truth is that there are, as M. Rilliet points out, two di 
tinct legends, not easy to reconcile with one another. These are 
the “common legend” of the three Cantons, the legend of the 
oath of Griitli, and the local legend of Uri, the legend of William 
Tell. The history, as generally told, is formed by « mixture of 
these two. But it does not follow that because the legends are 
independently, and because the mythical details of the two a 
contradictory, that therefore there may not be a kernel of truth 
in both of them. That the stories are told with great diversities 
of time, place, and circumstance, is what alwa 1 
stories have become legendary. The legend of Alfred and his 
loaf is told in different ways, and it is told of other people ® 
well, but the historical personality of King /Elfred of Wesset 
is in no way touched thereby. ‘The history of Ailfred, unlike 
the history of Tell and the > oe men, is an undoubted history 
resting on contemporary evidence. We can judge how much d 
the legend is truth and how much is falsehood. We cand 
do this with the Swiss legends. We have documents, somewhat 
scanty, but enough to enable us to trace the general course 
events. We have traditions, many of the details of which # 
clearly mythical. But we have no contemporary history at 
The chances are that the tradition does contain a kernel of truth 
round which the mythical details have grown; but we canno! 
test its truth in the way that we could test it by a contemporay 
narrative. ‘The mere silence of documents, though of course to be 
weighed, is not absolutely conclusive. The point is to find oat 
whether the statements of the documents distinctly exclude the 
possibility of there being an historical base for the legend. 

We need hardly go about to show that the acceptance or 1¢)@ 
tion of one part of the tradition does not necessarily imply 
acceptance or rejection of another part. We need hardly 8 
that to disprove the legend of the apple does not disprove the exist- 
ence of William Tell. And to disprove the existence of Willian 
Tell does not disprove the truth of the tale that there really we 
Austrian vogts in the Forest Cantons, that those vogts && 
oppressively, and that they were driven out by a general up’ 
of the people. ‘These are three different positions, to be argue 
about quite distinctly, and in three different ways. 
not one of the three really affects another point, which has a 
as much misunderstood as any other, namely, the real origi 
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Forest Cantons and of their liberties. This is a subject of far 
wider importaace than the details of the Tel/saze or of the oath 
Gritli. It isan important part of general Teutonic constitu- 
tional history. And M. Rilliet’s book, though small, contains so 
good a summary of it, that we shall make no apology for returning 
fo the subject in a second article. 


A WINTER IN CORSICA.* 


F to be characteristic of national qualities is any merit, this little 
I yolume is entitled to all the credit due on that account. There 
are hundreds of people about this time setting off from Dover, Folke- 
sone, Newhaven, Harwich, and all similar starting-points for foreign 

by any one of whom such a story of travel might well have 
composed. From the outset of their Corsican experiences 

to the end of them the two ladies write thoroughly like the ordi- 
ary type of English travellers. It is a remarkable thing that the 
nation which scours the face of the globe with a zeal and per- 
tinacity unequalled among any otuer people seems to take 
# ttle kindly, if we may judge from their speech, to the inci- 
dents of travel. Frenchmen detest strange lands, unaccustomed 
diet, isolation, deprivation of comfort, and all the rest of it; 
but then they are emphatically a clearheaded and logical people, 
and therefore they stop at home as much as they possibly can. 
We English detest these drawbacks to the pleasure of being in 
yew places quite as heartily as the French do, and yet we insist 
on moving ceaselessly hither and thither, grumbling, reviling, and 
contemptuously wondering the whole time. It is all very well to 
talk of our feeling the stir of the old sea-roving ancestors in our 
yeins. There may be something in this. But if we lay ourselves 
out to discover the manners of many men and many cities, why 
not learn to take divergence of habit and custom in a rather more 
cheerful and tolerant spirit? Surely the Vikings and hardy 
Norsemen whose blood is supposed to be driving us to Chamoun, 
Baden, New York, Florence, and most other remote habitable 
did not make such a fuss as we make about every slight 

ure from the routine of home comfort. There are two sorts 

of discontented travellers, however, and it is satisfactory to be 
able to say that the two ladies who have given us an account 
of their winter in Corsica decidedly belong to the less offen- 
sive sort. ‘There is the traveller who grumbles angrily, coarsely, 
illily, and constantly, in season and out of season; who, 
detesting foreigners, makes the name of Englishman trebly detest- 
thle among them; whose mind is mostly given, while travelling, 
tothe resolute detection of cheating in hotel bills, and the stern 
defiance of the innkeeper or the guide ; and the trophies of whose 
travel consist not so much in new ideas, and the recollection of 
past delights of scenery or art, as in reminiscence of discomfited 
, overcharges bafiled, stray and blameless foreigners tho- 
roughly trampled upon. ‘These are creatures whom any good 
despot would assuredly never permit to leave the bounds of his 
own dominion, if his subjects, nor to enter those bounds, if they 
should not be his subjects. But there is a more amiable type, to 
Which the authoresses of the Winter in Corsica happily belong. 
They look upon all foreigners with mild-eyed wonder, which they 
ae too gentle to permit to transform itself into downright 
contempt, but which is still not very far removed in its essence 
from this stronger sentiment. ‘Ihey recount their adventures with 
fleas, dirty maids, queer food, strange hosts and hostesses, as if 
expecting from sympathetic listeners an ever-flowing ejaculation 
“Is it possible?” or “Do you say so?” This confidence 
you cannot help being struck with their little adventures 
amd episodes, just as they were struck, gives an amazing 
rag to their style, because it makes them feel that no 
of elaborate description or remark is needed to make 

the profoundest impvession. Nothing could be simpler or 
more artless than the style of the winterers in Corsica. They 
donot deliberately grumble at anything. They iwerely state the 
Any reader of the meanest capacity will see that grumbling 

Would be sheer supererogation. When they tell you that in « 
n drawer in their apartment at Ajaccio they “not ua- 
frquently sew plates with fish or sausages or meat, along with 
ves and spoons, onions, coffee, combs, chignous and woolwork,” 

4 picture beggars comment. Again, there needs no loud- 
generalization about the dirtiness of foreigners, when 

We learn specifically that the maid-servant probubly never un- 
, but merely lay down in her clothes under a black blanket. 
ehement grumbling is ever so much less effective than the exact 
tad mild statement that “Caterina used to go about the heuse 
Snging in a loud unmusical voice, and would sit upon the stairs 
uiside our door cleaning the shoes, and whistling so loud as to 
interrupt any reading or conversation within the rooms; the 
acking and brushes remained all day upon the staircase, along 
with the little heap of dust swept out of the rooms in a morning.” 
far better than the most passionate invective is the suppressed 
“venty of the bald statement that “we may mention that the 
time the linen came back it was all tied up ina bundle, 
po certainly, but neither starched nor ironed ; the reason given 
wf its incomplete state was that ‘we had not ordered it to be 
> pal paoae fact, after all, usually makes the most biting 


party beforehand that he had obtained “ magnificent apartments” 
or them; but upon actual inspection they proved to be the very 
reverse of magnificent, being small and dirty, and opening on to 
a very foul staircase. One of the bedrooms was only “a dark 
passage, without any window, and destitute of all furniture except 
abed.” They went through various other equally cheerless suites, 
and at length settled down in a part of a house a little way out of 
Ajaccio proper. Even here dirt, discomfort, and cheerlessness 
reigned ; dirt in every corner, grease-spots on the floor, cobwebs 
on every wall. Of the waiting-maid we have already seen that 
she kept her chignon in a drawer along with the fish and meat, 
and that she slept on a sofa, never taking off her clothes. The 
food was as questionable as the rest, for Corsica is burnt up 
in the summer, like England this year, and there is no pasturage. 
Consequently the beef was “poor, dry, and hard, such as would 
never be tolerated on an English table” ; sheep are only killed in 
the early spring; pork was the best available meat, the pigs living 
in a wild and wholesome manner upon chestnuts up in the 
country. Milk was poor and dear. Potatoes were heavy and 
waxy, and of a pinkish colour inside; but how far this was natural 
and how far due to the ideas of the raw Corsican wench who cooked 
them, is a question not decided. Then there were cocks and hens, 
as the authoresses say in the delightfully emphatic manner of 
their sex, “supplying the house with fleas if not with eggs.” 
Besides fleas, scores of flies habitually buzzed about the room, and 
even in winter wasps came in to dessert. The landlady had a 
temper, and the air frequently bore on its wings the too forcible 
cries from her lips of pig, cow, liar, and idiot. Nay, says the 
writer, With the conviction that truth is stranger than fiction, 
“one day she even said of Louise, ‘ Elle est paresseuse comme le 
diable.’” We tremblingly imagine the shock which this Corsican 
vehemence of speech must have given to what was very plainly a 
wonderfully simple-minded and unsophisticated party of English 
people, who took /e diable very seriously to heart. Foreigners are 
generally on more friendly and familiar terms with that personage, 
as Robert Burns was. Besides the moral grievance of an air 
laden with cochon and imbécile, there was the physical grievance 
of having no knifeboard. Luckily there was a large flowerpot 
on the balcony with a geranium in it, and “into the soil in this 
pot we used to dig the knives up and down, and so contrived to 
render them tolerably bright and clean.” Nay, there even grew 
up a little jokelet alongside of the geranium, for “it became a 
frequent expression with us, ‘The knives want potting.’ ” Who 
that has lived in uncomfortable lodgings does not know what 
solace these little jocosities bring to simple folk by dint of con- 


stant repetition twice or thrice aday? Yet one must be simple 


overmuch to think it worth while to reproduce this faint humour 
in a book meant for the eyes of the majestic British public, with 
a knifeboard in every household, and where knives therefore 
don’t nor ever did want potting. 

The authoresses say in their preface that they have given some 
prominence to these details, because a good many people who go 
to winter abroad have had their attention drawn to the island of 
Corsica; and inasmuch as sunshine and warm air are not the only 
conditions of renewed health, it is well that they should know 
what disadvantages they may expect to encounter in other 
respects. Certainly our travellers have liberated their souls. 
‘They may rest assured that nobody, with the very sound conviction 
that a measure of accustomed comfort, and freedom from the worry 
which a breach of this comfort brings, is indispensable to invalids 
more than to other people, will visit Corsica on their recommenda- 
tion. For, though not particularly energetic stylists, they have 
a realistic knack of bringing their little miseries before us which 
is almost too effective. We see what they had to suffer almost 
too closely. Yet the party seem to have enjoyed their visit, and 
to have been perfectly sorry to quit the home of a thousand 
tragic discomforts. or people who can forgive inconvenience 
and misery indoors, provided there is good weather and fine 
scenery out of doors, Corsica in winter must be agreeable enough. 
You have a mild climate; Ajaccio being at the head of a bay 
some six or seven miles up from the open sea, sheltered by moun- 
tains behind, and facing to the south. The shortest day in 1866 
was “ lovely, with a bright hot sun and a cloudless sky,” and the 
sea as smooth as a lake. There are pleasant walks by the sea, and 
hills to climb for those who find walking tame, with masses of 
rock picturesquely grouped on this side and that, partly over- 
grown with evergreen shrubs—arbutus, lauristinus, and sarsa 
villa. The latter, in spite of its medicinal sound and associations, 
is said to be “an elegant climber, with arrow-shaped leaves and 
small red berries, twining itself among the rocks like ivy.” Then 
you have admirable views from the hills when you have climbed 
them, commanding the sea on one side and fantastic masses of 
mountain and rock inland, while the air is very fresh and in- 
vigorating. ‘The consciousness of being in the cradle of the 
Buonapartes must in itself give one something to think about. 
The house in which the First Napoleon was born is dutiful 
cared for by the French Government, and of course the Englis 
visitors went to see it. The authoresses do not go mad with 
reflection or shapsody. They content themselves with a single 
observation. What interested them most, they say, was the 
nursery in which Napoleon and his brothers, the future kings. 
spent their carly childhood, little dreaming then of the wonderful 
career before them and their family. “In that room it was 
easy to picture to oneself how the future great man would 
play like other child:en, as a boy among boys.” This solitary 
little bit of meditation is so indisputably true that we should 
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have excused even a greater liberty of philosophic contemplative- 
ness of equally sound quality. Everybody knows that Napoleon 
was born at Ajaccio, but not everybody knows that in ’93, while 
Paoli was repudiating the authority of the Convention, Napoleon 
was sent to attack his native town in the French interest. From 
Elba, the authoresses remind us, he would have the north-eastern 
shores of Corsica in view every clear day. One does not know 
how to be grateful enough to two ladies who, having a fact of 
this sort to tell us, abstain wholly from a single attempt to imagine 
and describe what Napoleon’s feelings must have been as he got 
this view on the clear days, or to prophesy about the vicissitudes of 
fortune and its vanities. ‘There are ladies who would have preached 
a sermon of ten pages long on such a text. The excitement 
of being in Napoleon’s birthplace is not all, Corsica is the 
home of the vendetta, and it is delicious for an English young 
lady to go into a shop which rumour has pointed out, and buy a 
stiletto with Morti all Nomico inscribed on one side of the blade, 
believing that the law strictly forbids the manufacture, purchase, 
or sale of the fatal instrument. However, there is little doubtful- 
ness about the legitimateness of this excitement, for the vendetta 
is supposed to be pretty nearly at an end, the French Government 
disregarding the niceness of Corsican feeling, and treating a man 
who has committed a murder out of revenge just like any more 
vulgar murderer. A good deal of the book is what the Times 
might call extra-Corsican, consisting of an account of the journey 
there and back ; but it is all written in an even, well-bred manner, 
that dees much to compensate for substantial want of incident or 
adventure. 


OXFORD IN THE MIDDLS AGES.* 


ery how many cherished associations, personal 
and historical, are bound up with the name of Oxford, and 
how deeply its influence has interpenetrated the whole national life 
for centuries, it is curious that “ the history of the University has 
yet to be written.” Perhaps it is still stranger that the most 
trustworthy history which has hitherto appeared should be from 
the pen of a foreigner, Hiiber, though even that, as Mr. Anstey ob- 
serves, leaves much to be desired. Beyond vague traditions about 
the foundation by King Alfred, or the still more venerable anti- 

uity claimed for the University in the name of “ Brute the 
Trojan,” and the | aa scholars said to have studied there in the 
reign of Edward I., most Oxford men even know little or nothing 
of the condition of their alma mater before the sixteenth century. 
This serious gap in our knowledge Mr. Anstey has undertaken in 
some measure to fill up, not indeed by writing a history of 
medieval Oxford, but by supplying the best materials available 
for the purpose. The sources of information are not so copious as 
we might desire, but there is much suggestive and valuable matter 
brought to light for the first time in these two volumes, consisting 
principally of two distinct parts—first, the old statute-books, illus- 
trating the requirements of the University ; secondly, the applica- 
tion of the statutes, illustrating the actual life of its individual 
members. The editor arranges the information derived from the 
documents he has collected under these two heads, and we shall 
find it convenient to follow his classification. But, first, a few 
words may be said on the documents themselves. ‘Ihere are no 
manuscript documents at all in possession of the University itself 
relating to an earlier period than the thirteenth century, and no 
registers of Convocation are preserved earlier than the fifteenth 
century. The Chancellor’s and Proctors’ Books (the title of Vice- 
Chancellor does not occur before 1450) are the oldest existing 
records. Of these the earliest and most important is a small 
quarto dating from 1350, and containing about one hundred 
leaves. It is the work of successive Chancellors or their Commis- 
saries, but it has been sadly mutilated, partly by the erasure of 
statutes or parts of statutes which had been superseded, or were 
unacceptable to the immediate possessor of the book, and still more, 
after the Reformation, from theological prejudice—all passages, e.., 
referring to the Blessed Virgin or St. Thomas of Canterbury being 
carefully obliterated. The free use of galls in Archbishop Laud’s 
time, with a view to making the faded portions legible for the 
moment, has had the effect of destroying many of them altogether. 
With this MS. the editor has collated the Northern and Southern 
Proctors’ Books, the first compiled in 1407, the second in 1477, 
which repeat much of the same matter as the Chancellor’s Book. 
It should be observed, in explanation of the titles, that one Proctor 
was always a North, and one a South countryman, on account of 
the standing feud between Northern and Southern scholars, 
Some later Proctors’ Books have also been discovered, and to them 
must be added Forley’s Register, a collection of some 500 letters, 
to and from the University in the fifteenth century, the Acts of 
the Chancellor's Court from 1434 to 1469, and the Register of 
Convocation, much torn and stained, consisting chiefly of the 
various graces granted. There is no trace of any mediaeval MSS. 
belonging to the various Halls, though each must have had its 
own registers, ‘These, then, are the records collated and partly 
extracted by Mr. Anstey, and from which he has drawn his 
account of the state of Oxford in the middle ages. Without ex- 
actly following the order of his Introduction, we shall place 
before our readers a brief sketch of the main points brought to 
light as to the corporate and individual life of the University 
during that period. 

* Munimenta Academica, or D ts Illustrative of Academical Life 
and Studies at Oxford. Edited by the Rev. H. Anstey. Published under 
the direction of the Master of the Kolls. 2 vols. . 


The first College in Oxford (University) was founded, as j 
known, by William of Dein who in 1249, fast 
century after the first official recognition of the University of 
Paris in the diploma of Philip Augustus. And there js 
reason to believe that the Paris statutes were adopted al; 
wholesale at Oxford. But though there had, properly speakin 
been no University before that period, there had been schools 2 
Oxford for some centuries previously, probably before the Cop. 
quest, and these formed the nucleus for the new foundation, 
Of the tradition about Alfred’s connexion with the place there 
is no evidence, The first origin of corporate property held 
by the University is a very humble one. It consisted’ of thy 
annual payment of fifty-two shillings | the townsmen, jp 
compensation for an outrage committed by them in hangj 
certain clerks. So early is the origin of town and gown rows, 
The custom appears also to have grown up, as soon as the 
University had any existence as such, of requiring an anny) 
ayment from all masters who kept grammar-schools at Oxford, 
‘urther payments were drawn from fines and graces, But 
the most important form of endowment at the time, more im. 
portant even it would seem than the foundation of colleges, wa 
one which has long since passed out of memory. This was the 
foundation by benefactors of “chests” for poor scholars, (f 
these there were a great number, placed each under the charge of 
two guardians appointed by Congregation; and poor scholay 
could borrow sums, not exceeding a certain amount, from 
depositing a pledge of at least equal value in the place of the 
money, which must be redeemed within a specified time, or it 
would be sold. It was, in fact, a kind of pawnbroking depart 
ment. The borrower was strictly required to recompense his 
benefactor by prayers and masses for his soul. When, Sioa 
the statutes came to be revised in Laud’s time, the very names of 
the benefactors were forgotten. Halls, in the sense of um. 
endowed establishments for the existence of scholars—in 
boarding-houses—had of course existed as long as Oxford had been 
a place of study at all. But halls or colleges—for there was nm 
distinction at first between the two—in our sense of the wor, 
date from the foundation of William of Durham in the thirteenth 
century. At the same time the old unendowed halls, which had 
often been the scene of grave irregularities, were gradually brought 
under University control. The principal of these private halls, aswe 
should now call them, was to be annually admitted or readmitted to 
his office, by the Chancellor or his Commissary, on the 9th September, 
in St. Mary’s Church. He was generally, though not alwaysa 
Master of Arts, and the scholars had, as now, to hear lectures in 
their own halls, as well as attending the public schools. It is 
amusing to find a mancipium, the modern “ manciple,” forbidden 
by statute to hold the oflice of principal, even though he wer 
himself a scholar, as seems often to have been the case. There 
were at one time as many as eighty unendowed halls; by 1511 
they had sunk to twenty-six, as the colleges monopolized the 
education of the place. Of the University Library we have had 
occasion to speak at length so lately, in connexion with Mr. Mac 
ray’s book on the Bodleian, that we need not revert here to the 
history of the Cobham Library, and Duke Humphrey’s benefac- 
tion. Perhaps we cannot better illustrate the actual working o 
the public University system in the fifteenth century—and ther 
seems to have been little change during the three centuries 
from the foundation to the Reformation—than by giving this 
characteristic scene at the inspection, by the newly appointed 
guardians, of the Seltone “chest.” High mass had been sung a 
St. Mary’s on the feast of St. John ad Portam Latinam, in the 
year of grace 1457, and the new guardians—Master Parys, pil 
cipal of St. Mary’s Hall, and Master Lowson—had retired to the 
old Congregation House in the North transept. The descriptive 
details which follow are of course partly filled in from the winters 
—"* but the main incidents are based on contemporaly 
records :— 


tunics are closely fastened round the waist by a belt (pp. er 2S 
ack close 


we can see also here and there among the books other valuables of 
peaceful character. ‘There lie two or three daggers of more than ordinary 
workmanship, and by them a silver cup or two (p. 663), and again more 


! i i inev, 4 . By this time a number 
than one hood lined with minever (p. 301) y this ee 


in an ordinary civilian’s dress who stands beside Master Parys is John More 


the University stationer (p. 629), and it is his oflice to fix the value ¢ 
pledges offered, and to take care that none are sold at less than their be 
value (p. 383). It is a motley group that stands around ; there are se 
masters and bachelors, all dressed more or less as described above, but 


larger proportion is of boys or quite young men in every variety of col ares 
dress, blue and red, medley, and the like, but without any academic and al 
(pp. 301, 360). Many of them are very scantily clothed (p. 684), 
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———— 
pave their attention riveted on the chest, cach with curious eye watching 
for his pledge, his book or his cup, brought from some country village, 
aps an old treasure of his family, and now pledged in his extremity, for 
term he could not pay the principal of his hall the rent of his miserable 
t, nor the manciple for his battels (pp. 527, 555), but now he is in funds 
am and pulls from his leathern money-pouch at his girdle the coin which 
jg to re him of his property. But among the group you may see one 
+ whose bearing and dress plainly denote superior comfort and posi- 
tion ; can he be here for the same purpose ? Yes, it is Master Henry Sever, 
warden of Merton Hall (p. 531). His presence is plainly regarded with 
disfavour and jealousy by the scholars, they think it not fair that the funds 
of the chest should be used by such as he; but he has influence, and lately 
he has been making some repairs in the buildings of Merton Hall, and he 
has borrowed from the Seltone chest, the extreme sum permitted by the 
ordinance, sixty sbillings for that purpose (p, 216). He watches the pro- 
ceedings, however, not without anxiety, for he had pledged a valuable 
illuminated missal far beyond the value he was to borrow, and he knows 
that his pledge may not be in the chest, for he omitted to redeem it at the 
time, and it was borrowed for inspection by an intending purchaser 
217), who had left a silver cup in its place, of more intrinsic value, by 
‘the stationer’s decision, but not in Mr‘ Sever’s eyes. His case is first gone 
into, and he is satisfied that he can probably efiect an exchange again with 
the present possessor of the missal, so he walks away with the cup, and then 
the lesser applicants urge their claims, some redeem their pledges, some 
borrow fresh sums, some are new customers and sorrowfully deposit their 
res and slink sadly away, not without a titter from the more hardened 
ders, but before the iron lid closes again, and the bolts slide back, 
“Ye shall pray,” says Master Parys, addressing the borrowers, “ for the 
soul of W. de Seltone and all the faithful departed.” ‘This concludes the 

business of the day. 


In puting of the individual life of the students during the 
middle ages, Mr. Anstey makes a remark which hardly seems to 
be borne out by his authorities. After mentioning that the custom 
ofanew-comer taking the furniture of his predecessor's rooms at 
avaluation prevailed then, as now, he adds that this is “one of 
the few things that have so descended,” and that, “in spite of the 
eral opinion to the contrary, Oxford of the present day contains 
th in outward appearance and in inward management scarcely 
ing that is old, or which, while retaining an old name or an 
lace, has not lost its original meaning or its original appear- 
ance altogether.” Weare disposed to think, however, that, allow- 
ing for the necessary difference of habits in different ages, and 
the change of religion, the general opinion is tolerably correct, so 
far as we have the means of judging, and that the surviving method 
of valuation is rather a typical than an exceptional case. It is 
true that there is sometimes a change of sense, where the old ter- 
minology remains, as in the case of “collections,” which meant 
originally not a terminal examination, but an actual collection of 
fees for lectures at the end of term, and generalis sophista, which 
was formerly the name for an undergraduate before passing Respon- 
sions, who afterwards became a “ questionist,” whereas in later 
times it was rs to be the distinction of one who had passed 
nsions. ‘I'he title and the word have been swept away by 

the last reform. In the case of Regent and Non-Regent masters 
the old distinction has survived without any very definite mean- 
ing. But on the whole we are struck rather with the similarity 
than the divergence of University life in the mediwval period 
and our own, as it is here exhibited. Nowhere in the present 
day has the mediseval type of University survived at all except 
at Oxford, and, in a lesser degree, at Cambridge, and we seem 
to recognise a common character in the life of the fourteenth- 
century and the nineteenth-century Oxonian which neither shares 
with the modern student life of Paris or Brussels or Bonn. One 
conspicuous distinction there is at starting, in the age at which 
students then resorted to the University, yet even there the 
change is of comparatively recent date. The late Mr. Keble 
me a scholar ot Corpus at fifteen, and took his B.A. degree 

at eighteen, And if many boys of eleven or twelve came to 
Oxford in the middle ages, many also came older. And those who 
came as children had to pass some years at a grammar school in 
the city before commencing their ‘actual University career at a 
college or hall, though they appear to have been enrolled imme- 
diately on their arrival on the list of some M.A., and matriculated, 
the gy? apes consisting simply of taking an oath to keep the 
peace. Many students would, however, go through this prelimi- 
lary course of grammar elsewhere. ‘The training of an actual 
artist,” i.¢.,a candidate for a degree, would often not begin before 
or sixteen. Neither then nor at the grammar school did he 

Wear any academical dress, and, oddly enough, there is no record of 
‘ny regulation for attendance of undergraduates at divine worship, 
though it is prescribed for graduates. There are strict directions 
again for the University sermon being preached every Sunday 
doubt but none about attendance at it. There can be no 
doubt, however, that the scholars were required to attend mass 
y, either in their college chapel, or, if resident in a hall, where 

were was usually no chapel, at some parish church. A dis- 
tinguished Oxford Professor of our own day is said to have 
Pronounced a ban on pianofortes as fatal hindrances to 
the It may be interesting, therefore, to learn that, among 
tecords of the simple furniture of the medieval scholar’s 
9 frequent mention occurs of a musical instrument, as 
hind as of rosaries, spurs, and snuffers, and sometimes a pet 
Jd. Of books the undergraduate would usually possess none, the 
en being almost entirely oral. Four years before the 
arith degree were spent in studying logic, rhetoric, grammar, and 
the metic, broken in the middle by Responsions not earlier than 
mr of the first year. Determination, or the examination for 

he “A. degree, was entirely vivd voce, and lasted nine days. 
ee to have been no plucking, however, except for failure 
mony, Six Masters of Arts were required to give evidence 


on oath in Congregation of the candidate’s fitness for his degree in 
knowledge, morals, and even bodily stature; and this could in 
no case be dispensed with. He had also to swear himself that 
he had gone through the prescribed course of studies. Three 
years intervened between determination and inception, or the M.A, 
degree, and this period was spent in studying geometry, astro- 
nomy, and natural, moral, and metaphysical philosophy. The 
M.A. degree gave the right of lecturing, and for the first year and 
a half the new “Regent” master was obliged to lecture con- 
stantly, the “ inception,” or public commencement of the course, 
being the great event in his academical career. 

We cannot follow Mr. Anstey through his elaborate calcula- 
tions of the probable cost of an Oxford education in the fifteenth 
century, but we may observe that then, as now, the conventional 
seem to have been far more weighty than the necessary expenses, 
Feasts given after passing Responsions, and the B.A. and M.A, 
degrees, formed a very serious item. He reckons the whole expendi- 
ture, from the age of eleven to twenty, allowing for two years at 
a grammar-school before entering college, at not less than 34/. gs. 
of the money of the period, or about 639/. of our money. Vaca- 
tion and travelling expenses would not o large, for no scholars 
left Oxford except during the long vacation, from July to October, 
and many not at all. It is very characteristic of the old jealousy 
between regulars and seculars that the fees demanded of “ re- 
ligious”’ at their inception, and on other occasions, were rather in 
excess of those required from seculars than the reverse. It was 
assumed, not unreasonably, that the Order was at least as well 
qualified to bear the burden as the individual scholar, and, as a 
record in one of the Proctors’ books expresses it :— Justum judi- 
catur et aquum ut pinguiora beneficia possidentes, Ecclesia ubertora 
honores et premia, ad excitandum alios, illis ostenderent qui in Uni- 
versitatibus circa Ecclesia exaltationem et fidet defensionem sudant 
Ferventius et insistunt.” To one other point only can we refer here 
on which a good deal has been mo of late by University re- 
formers; we mean the higher Faculties. No doubt the degrees, 
when conferred at all, were—what many are anxious to make 
them again—a reality, and not a mere form. But only a 
small minority of the M.A.’s <a to have proceeded to 
graduate in law, medicine, or theology. Those who did so had 
to go through a regular course of studies prescribed by statute, 
and respond, determine, and incept as for the M.A. or They 
then received the degree of Master, as indicating the highest step 
in each particular faculty, though masters in theology were some- 
time called doctors. But the Faculty of Arts was then, as now, 
supreme, and without their consent no act of the University was 


held to be valid. We may observe, in conclusion, that the pagina-_ 


tion of the index requires revision; we have found many wrong 
references. 


DUELLING.* 


_— book contains a diligent and meritorious collection of 
stories, good, bad, and indifferent, about duels and duellists. 
There are also some introductory remarks which are less attractive 
than the stories. The passion for duelling in Ireland in the last 
century was intense, and, observing the great change in Irish 
manners in that respect since the Union, we need not despair 
of other beneficial changes ey | effected in course of time. 
The counties of Tipperary and Galway was regarded as the 
Universities, so to speak, of the science of duelling. Galwa 
was held to turn out the best swordsmen, but Tipperary t 
the higher honours of the pistol. Among the most notable per- 
formers with both weapons were the Judges of the Courts of 
Law and Equity, and Lord Norbury had had so many little 
differences that he was said to have shot up into preferment. 
Even the clergy waived the protection which _— have been 
afforded by their orders. A duel was fought in pping Forest 
in 1764, between Colonel Gardiner and the Rev. Mr. Hill, a 
military chaplain, in which the latter was killed. “Mr. Hill,” 
says an obituary notice, “was an Irish gentleman, of good address, 
great sprightliness, and had an excellent talent for preaching, but 
was of too volatile a turn for his profession.” The usual place of 
meeting for Dublin was the Fifteen Acres, “be the same more or 
less,” as an attorney, in writing his challenge, with professional 
accuracy observed. 

The practical portion of this work is evidently not written by 
a hand familiar with the sword. But, nevertheless, the author 
has collected from various masters of the art of genteel butchery 
a number of precepts which are still curious, and were at one 
time valuable. It is doubtless true that the most able fencer 
and the first-rate shot are not always the best men in the 
field; but, at the same time, a little judicious instruction in the 
use of sword or pistol would be better than none at all. There 
were several instances, however, of English officers quartered in 
France after 1815, who, knowing nothing of fencing, killed 
Frenchmen who had challenged them in reliance upon their 
own skill. But the nerve and quickness which these officers 
displayed would have made them, under proper instruction, 
perfect masters of the weapon which they wielded so effici- 
ently for the first time. In this country, however, the 
sword had been disused long before duelling went out of 


* The Romance «/ Duelling in all Times and Countries. By Andrew 
Steinmetz, Author of ie “ History of the Jesuits,” “ Military Gymnastics 
of the French,” “ Musketry Instruction for the Cavalry Carbine,” &c. &c. 
2 vols. London: Chapman & Hall. 1868, 
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fashion. So lately as 1833 Mr. Guthrie, the eminent surgeon, 
complained that the quantity of powder used for duelling- 
pistols was so small that it would not send a ball through 
a moderately thick gentleman, and he added, in perfect seri- 
ousness, “these things should be altered with the present 
diffusion of knowledge.” ‘We are assured that constant prac- 
tice was necessary to overcome the nervous sensation produced 
by being fired at, and it was absolutely necessary to conquer 
this weakness which otherwise would neutralize all the skill 
acquired in shooting at a mark. A high authority also im- 
presses upon his readers the propriety of remaining perfectly 
calm and collected when hit. “The wounded man must not allow 
himself to be alarmed or confused; but, summoning up all his 
resolution, treat the matter coolly, and if he dies, go off with as 
good a grace as possible.” In Ireland, and also in France, a gentle- 
man was not considered eligible for marriage until he had killed 
two or three opponents in duels, and this opinion was held by 
marriageable ladies as well as by their friends. ‘ My friend,” said 
an old gentleman toa young one who made a proposal for his 
niece’s hand,“ you must first kill in single combat two or three men; 
then marry and beget two or three children ; and thus the world 
will neither have gained nor lost by you.” The women of France were 
so fond of duelling that they sometimes fought among themselves. 
A love affair gave rise to a duel between two actresses. They 
were to fight with pistols in the Bois de Boulogne. When they 
were on the point of taking aim their lover rushed between them, 
and made them a most afiecting speech, during the course of 
which he contrived to get hold of the pistols and drop them in a 
wet place. The actress Maupin, in the time of Louis AIV., having 
behaved rudely at a ball, was requested to leave the room, which 
she did on the condition that the gentlemen making the request 
should fight with her. She killed them all. An actor who had 
offended her, and declined a meeting, was compelled to ask her 
forgiveness on his knees. 

The change of manners and habits in London in a century is 
well illustrated by the circumstances out of which arose the duel 
between Lord Byron and Mr. Chaworth in 1765. ‘The parties in 
this affair were accustomed to assemble with their neighbours at 
the Nottinghamshire Club, held at the Star and Garter Tavern 
in Pall Mall. The usual hour of dining was soon after four, 
and the rule of the club was to have a bill and a bottle 
brought in at seven o'clock. A discussion arose at one of these 
dinners between Lord Byron and Mr. Chaworth on the subject 
of preserving game, and Mr. Chaworth, becoming heated with 
argument, said to Lord Byron, “ Your lordship knows where 
to find me.” It was the custom for one member of the club 
to settle the reckoning for dinner by ged a figure against 
the name of each present member in a list, but if a member was 
absent he was charged 5s. Mr. Chaworth, who performed this 
duty, placed 5s. against Lord Byron’s name, but on the mistake 
being pointed out he corrected it. These appear to have been 
all the grounds of quarrel. Mr. Chaworth, as he was quitting 
the room, asked a friend whether he had been “short” in 
what he said to Lord Byron, and the friend answered that 
he did not believe Lord Byron would think further of 
the matter. Unfortunately, Lord Byron overtook Mr. Chaworth 
on the stairs. They called to the waiter to show them an 
empty room, which he did; and, pains a small tallow-candle 
on the table, he left them, and they closed the door. After a 
few minutes the bell was rung. The landlord went up and found 
Mr. Chaworth with his sword in his left hand, while Lord 
Byron had his in his right. Lord Byron’s left hand was round 

ry. Chaworth, and Mr. Chaworth’s right hand was round Lord 
Byron’s neck and over his shoulders. Mr. Chaworth had re- 
ceived a mortal wound. His account of the affair was, that 
Lord Byron bid him draw, and seeing his lordship’s sword 
half-drawn, he drew his own, and made the first pass; that he 
thought he had killed his lordship, when he was only en- 
tangled in his waistcoat, but, asking his lordship whether he 
was mortally wounded, Lord Byron at the moment shortened his 
sword and stabbed him, and he then disarmed Lord Byron. Mr. 
Chaworth could hardly have been quite sober, or he wouid not 
have allowed himself to be drawn into this scuffle in a dark room, 
by which he lost the advantage which in a regular duel he might 
have derived from being a skilful swordsman. It is indisputable 
that the rules of duelling, however absurd they may now appear, 
were valuable in so far as they tended to substitute a solemn pro- 
ceeding before witnesses for such a sudden outburst of drunken 
violence as above described. Lord Byron was tried by his peers, 
found guilty of manslaughter, and dismissed on payment of fees. 
The author concludes his account of this affair with a dissertation 
upon the love, or supposed love, of the poetical Lord Byron for Miss 
Chaworth, and he makes the grotesque blunder of calling that lady 
the daughter of the gentleman who was killed in 1765, so that in 
the year 1804, when, as Moore says, Byron drank deepest of the 
fascination of her charms, she must have reached the mature 
age of thirty-eight years at least. 

Such an example of inaccuracy as this makes one follow the 
author dubiously ; but his statements, whether correct or not, are 
entertaining, and his book reads equally well whether one begins 
it at the beginning, middle, or end. The Reverend Mr. Bate, 
subsequently Sir Siew Bate Dudley, Baronet, editor of the 


Morning Post in 1777, could use both sword and pistol, and 
held himself ready on occasion to fight not only outsiders, 
but members of his own staff. He was challenged by Captain 
Stoney for “ paragraphs reflecting on a lady of rank,” and 


in the ensuing duel the clerk bent his sword against 
Captain’s breast-bone, and had to straighten it with his foot, 
He was challenged again by a student of the law, a Camby; 
man, engaged on the Morning Post, and the quarrel arose from 
circumstances relating to the conduct of the paper. Happily the 
reverend editor neither caused nor suffered death in any of hig 
duels. The custom of challenging editors for disagreeable 
graphs still flourishes in America. One of the last challenges of 
the kind which was given in England was supposed by a facetiogs 
poet to be answered in the lines :— 

If I was to fight about 

What my men write about, 

My life 1 should be in continual fright about. 
In the days when challenges by dissatisfied contributors won 
customary, it niay be conjectured that the usual form of “ Notig 
to Correspondents” was “ We cannot undertake to return rejected 
contributions, but the length of our sword may be learned @ 
application to our publisher.” 

When Mr. Fox fought with Mr. Adam in 1779, he answergj 
his second’s advice to stand sideways by the remark, “ I am as thick 
one way as the other.” Being slightly wounded, he said to his 
opponent, “ Egad, Adam! it would have been all over with mei 
you had not been charged with Government powder.” This wy 
a forcible and just allusion to the badness of the ammunition 
plied at that time to the army. Mr. Adam challenged Mr, Foy 
for words spoken—or rather reported to have been spoken—in the 
House of Commons. But duels originated from all sorts of ca 
and often from no cause at all, In 1791 Mr. Graham, “ the emi. 
nent special pleader of the Temple,” and Mr. Julius, a pupil in th 
office of Messrs. Graham, attorneys, of Lincoln’s Inn, brothers of 
Mr. Graham, dined together at the house of Mr. Black on Su 
day. After dinner Mr. Julius expressed some free opinions con. 
cerning religion, and much abrupt language passed between him 
and Mr. Graham. Next day they met again at the house of 
another friend, and “the dispute about religion was unfortunately 
renewed.” Next day Mr. Graham called upon Mr. Julius for a 
apology for some expressions he had used, which being refused, 
they fought a duel, and Mr. Graham was killed. The melan 
fate of this special pleader, who challenged an articled clerk far 
aspersing Christianity, might have been avoided if he had keptin 
mind the maxim, Jn medio tutissimus ibis, “ You'll be a good deal 
safer in the Middle Temple.” A few years later two dogs quar 
relled in Hyde Park, and a duel ensued between their m 
one of whom, Colonel] Montgomery, was killed, while the other, 
Captain Macnamara, was severely wounded. These officers wer 
highly distinguished in the army and navy, and their country 
was thus deprived of their services, in the midst of an arduous 
war, by one of the most senseless of all quarrels. The duel 
between Lord Camelford and Captain Best was fought next year 
for no cause at all. Lord Camelford admitted to his second that 
he had been wrong in applying an offensive expression to Captain 
Best, but he refused to withdraw it. They fought, and Lal 
Camelford was killed. They were reputed to be the two 
best pistol-shots in England, and they had a bet depending 
on their shooting at the time of the quarrel. Lord Cam 
was also noted as a pugilist, and, presuming on his skill with 
fists and pistol, he domineered over society to such an extent 
that his death was felt like the removal of a nuisance. He 
excited some surprise by voting with Lord Grey for peace, but 
the explanation was sufficient. He had challenged a Germa 
officer, who refused to fight him till after the war. A duel was 
fought at Wexford, in 1810, between two candidates to determin 
an election for the county. Many hundred people assembled to 
witness the affair, and among them several magistrates. This 
reminds one of the adjournment of a bench of magistrates 1 
England to attend the prize-fight between Cribb and Molyneux. 
One of the combatants in this duel was killed, and within two 
hours the other was returned duly elected for the county. 


LA DIPLOMATIE ET LE DROIT NOUVEAU.* 


—— Prince de Broglie may fairly claim a triumph such # 
rarely falls to the lot of a political prophet. In 1863 his 
predictions were scouted by most of his countrymen as wild 
prejudiced ; in 1868 he can point to their fulfilment even to the 
minutest details. In the preface to two essays reprinted from the 
Revue des Deux Mondes he recalls, with a certain stately exulte 
tion, the enthusiasm displayed in the former year by many siuncel® 
friends of liberty at the consolidation of Italian unity—an e 
siasm which led them to defend the means by which this end 
had been attained, not merely as excusable on the plea of at 
cumstances, but as the application of an absolute and pe 
principle. To M. de Broglie the new state of things wore & 
hopeful aspect. If, he asked, it is allowable for the King of Italy 
to increase the number of his subjects from 5,000,000 bd 
22,000,000, and if France, “once the champion of all the small 
States and the sentinel of the European equilibrium,” app 
such a result as a victory of her own special ideas, what ambitious 
Power is there in Europe that may not put forward similar pi 
tensions? To point the moral of this question he instanced tw? 
centres of disquiet in which the example of the King of Jaly 
might easily be followed. The innovations on the public law 
Europe that had led Piedmont from the Alps to the Strats 


* La Diplomatie et le Droit Nouveau, Par Albert de Broglie. Paris: 
Lévy. 1868. 
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Messina would equally avail to carry Prussia from the Baltic to 
the Rhine, and Russia from the Elbe to the Dardanelles. “I 
shall never forget,” continues the Prince, “the smile of con- 
temptuous incredulity which sat on the lips of the admirers of 
Italian unity when these predictions were timidly submitted to 
them.” Any parallel between Count Bismark and Count Cavour 
was scouted as an insult to the Italian statesman. “C’est le propre 
de la passion de regarder toujours l'objet de son culte comme 
incomparable.” But in less time than M. de Broglie could him- 
self have believed possible the parallel has become a faet :— 
En reprenant la plume, cing ans seulement aprés la date du premier écrit, 
reproduire, sous une nouvelle forme, les mémes pensées, je trouve la 
. fortement assise sur un empire de trente millions d’hommes qui 
charge de son poids une moitié du continent germanique et couvre deja 
Yautre de son ombre. Ce qui était ma prophetie d’hier est ma démonstration 
@aujourd’hui. J'ai grand’ peur avoir raison jusqu’au bout, et je n’ajourne 
peut-étre pas & bien longtemps mon lecteur, en lui donnant rendez-vous au 
jour déja facile & prévoir ou le czar fera,au nom du droit nouveau, son 
entrée dans Constantinople. 


M. de Broglie then traces with cruel minuteness the steps by 
which this third exemplification of French ideas will probably 
be worked out. Russia can offer to the Greco-Slave populations 
inducements at least as powerful as those which were at the 
command of Piedmont or Prussia, Hatred of the Ottoman 

e may have the same effect upon the Christians of the 

t as the fear of Austrian domination had upon the inhabitants 
of Florence or Naples. The weakness of the Cabinet of 
Vienna may inspire in the Czechs of Bohemia and Croatia 
the same desire to become a part of a young and rising Empire 
as was aroused in the people of the smaller German States 
by the feebleness of the Germanic Confederation. Whenever 
the Russian Government wishes to profit by these sympathies 
it will have a choice of methods at its disposal. It may provoke 
an insurrection in the States to be annexed, and march to its 
assistance in the name of humanity. It may work by means of 
an unrecognised intervention, which it sanctions all the time that 
it disayows, or by an open invasion, to be ratified on the morrow 
of the battle by an appeal to universal suffrage. Sicily and Naples 
will supply a precedent for the one, Castelfidardo and the 
Marches for the other. Or it may dispense with the formality of 
even a vote, and take possession on the plea of the interest of a 
common country, as Prussia did in the case of Hanover and 
Frankfort :— 

Et la chose ayant bien passé, malgré les représentations & demi-voix de 
quelques esprits timorés, ce dernier procédé a sur tous les autres un tel 
avantage de simplicité et de franchise que décidément il est préférable. 
Cest un brevet de perfectionnement qui doit faire palir le brevet d’invention 
rimitif, Aussi le plus auguste des docteurs en droit nouveau, l’empereur 
Napoléon III lui-méme, n’a-t-il pas hésité & y donner son plein assentiment, 
en qualifiant, du haut du trone, les résultats de la victoire de Sadowa comme 
— de territoire opérés en Allemagne par le veu des popu- 


M. de Broglie’s fears will have less effect upon English than 
upon French readers. The partial accomplishment which they 
have already had is regarded in this country, if not with positive 
pleasure, at least without dislike. We are still in the same 
sr we occupied in 1863. ‘The effect of the new doctrines 

not been brought home to us by any distasteful example. In 
France, on the contrary, the change which a Russian victory 
would effect in England has been already worked by Sadowa, 
and its force was shown last autumn in the feeling which origi- 
nated and supported the second Expedition to Rome. Among 
his own countrymen M, de Broglie may count his converts by the 
thousand; among us he is still playing the part of Cassandra. 
The truth is, that French regard for public law is apt to be a 
little disfigured by a too sensitive patriotism. It sees dangers to 
the integrity and slights to the dignity of France where ordinary 
tyes can detect nothing of the kind. Whether France was really 
any danger in the autumn of 1866 must be left to history to 
determine. All that is certain is, that a great many Frenchmen 
ought so, ridiculous as their fears might seem to the majority 
of foreign observers. But it is quite possible that this dis- 
Position to think lightly of French apprehensions may lead English- 
men to underrate some real dangers which the future has in 
store. Where any such tendency exists La Diplomatic et le Droit 
Nouveau may be prescribed as a useful corrective. M. de Broglie 
Writes with as much moderation as force, and he has one merit 
Which distinguishes him from most of those who have con- 
demmed the recent tendency of European affairs. He sees that 
‘simple appeal to the sanctity of treaties can avail but little 
against the democratic spirit. A nation that has come to full 
‘ge will always assert its right to disavow acts done in its 
tame during its minority. But when the Prince pleads on 
of considerations which have of late gone for nothing, he 
the 80 on the ground of their intrinsic value, not merely of 
hae traditional obligation. If he is opposed to the unity of 
thas the aggrandizement of Prussia, it is on broader grounds 
can be derived from a reference to the Congress of Vienna. 
‘i » consequently, even those who do not accept his conclu- 
ons on particular points may recognise the importance of the 
Teasoning by which he seeks to establish them. 
belo, de Broglie’s sketch of European diplomacy as it existed 

- 1789, and of the effect produced on it by the French 
wae ution, is extremely happy. In almost every Continental 
ideal i, the Sovereign was the proprietor of the ‘nation. ‘The 

ter horn which royalty had once been surrounded had lost 


prove the rule, “Les pays mémes, comme en Angleterre, ot trop 
de précautions étaient prises pour prévenir les excés du pouvoir 
royal, étaient malfamés, réputés bourgecis et peu monarchiques, et 
une fin funeste leur était prédite par reer, a bonnes tétes des 
cabinets d'Europe.” Such a state of things had its diplomatic 
advantages. Differences between States could be discussed dis- 
creetly without being aggravated by the violence or the caprice of 

ublic opinion, A treaty once signed was never called in question 

y the press or the Legislature. ‘The traditions of each Govern- 
ment descended from father to son, and the policy of each country 
was a permanent factor in the European system. Of a society 
thus constituted diplomatists were the family attorneys. They 
formed a little company of their own, speaking the same language, 
frequenting the same houses, sometimes rivals and sometimes 
allies, but always companions :— 

Notre génération [says M. de Broglie with a shade of regret] a encore vu 

les debris de ce groupe artificiel et brillant, auquel les restaurations de 1815 
avaient rendu quelques jours d’un éclat passager., Le spectacle en ¢tait 
curieux, et j'aime 4 m’en souvenir aujourd’hui surtout que ce produit d’un 
autre age du monde a été enseveli pour jamais sous les couches successives 
des révolutions. 
The true diplomatist was never out of harness. At all times, and 
in all places, these functionaries were ready to discuss every 
question which concerned their masters’ interests. They had 
studied the characters of every ruling family from one end of 
Europe to the other :— 


Leur mémoire ¢tait une galerie de portraits vivants, et leur conversation, 
toute parsemée des noms les plus augustes, mais empreinte d’une malignité 
diseréte, ressemblait & celle qu’on tient souvent dans le vestibule sur les 
habitués du chateau. De telles comparaisons n’ent rien d’oflensant. Dans 
un régime ot les rois représentaient Etat tout entier, une domesticité fidtle 
et sans bassesse était une forme naturelle du patriotisme. Une bonne part 
de ces vies voyageuses s’écoulait aussi dans des recherches de sensualité et 
d'élégance, dans des fétes somptueuses dont ils étaient tour a tour les con- 
vives ou les hétes. Partout ot ils posaient leur tente, ils donnaient le signal 
des plaisirs. Singulier passe-temps, dira-t-on, pour les dépositaires des desti- 
nées des peuples! Mais ce jugement serait aussi superiiciel que pédant, car, 
si leur politique était frivole, leur frivolité était bien plus souvent politique. 
Ces divertissements n’étaient qu’une occasion de rencontrer sur le terrain 
pacifique d’un salon, au milieu des chants, des fleurs et des festins, le rival de 
la veille devenu l’ami douteux du jour, de l’observer au dépourvu dans l’en- 
trainement du plaisir, et, par l'agrément des relations privées, d’adoucir le 
maniement trop rude et d’amortir le contact trop heurté des intéréts publics. 
Aussi quelle aisance & porter le poids des plus lourdes affaires! quel art & en 
dénouer les neeuds! Dans le laisser-aller d’un entretien futile ou piquant, 
quelle réserve exempte de géne! Quelle stratégie cachce sous la bonne 
humeur! Quelle finesse & insinuer! Quelle vivacité dans la repartie! 
Contiés & ces mains légéres, les rapports orageux des ~~ gardaient 
jusqu’a la veille des conflits armés et reprenaient dés le lendemain des | 
combats ce caractére @aménité facile propre au commerce des gens de haut 
rang et de méme éducation. 

This whole fabric was overturned by the French Revolution, 
The doctrine that a nation belongs to itself, not to its king, and 
that it cannot permanently divest itself of its sovereignty even in 
his favour, broke up the tradition of centuries. In France, once the 
centre of the diplomatic system, there was no longer any one com- 
petent to sign a binding treaty. One Government after another 
repudiated the acts of its predecessor, and till Waterloo Euro 

lay at the mercy of a new invasion as lawless as that of the 
Northern barbarians. The old theories raised their heads again 
in 1815; but there is no resurrection for ideas, and 1848 showed 
how fruitless had been the efforts of the diplomatists at Vienna. 
Four years more saw the official recognition of the new doctrines :— 

C’est & partir de ce second empire, si facilement accepté par toute 
l'Europe, que ce droit nouveau (c'est le nom courant qu’on lui donne) 
parait définitivement avoir pris rang parmi les ressorts réguliers et les 
combinaisons légitimes de la politique. Non-seulement le nouvel empereur 
ne manque aucune occasion d’y faire appel et d’en recommander la pratique 
& tous ses confréres en royauté,—on ne pouvait attendre moins d’un favori 
de suffrage universel ;—mais, ce qu’on n’avait pas encore vu, de vieilles 
races royales viennent lui rendre un hommage qu'il faut bien croire sincere, 
puisqu'il a été promptement et largement recompensé. La maison de 
Savoie lui doit lessor inattendu de sa grandeur. La maison de Hohen- 
zollern lui sourit du coin de l’eil. Des successeurs de Pitt, des ministres. 
de la Grande-Bretagne, l’invoquent dans leurs dépéches. Appuyé sur de: 
tels introducteurs, le droit nouveau n’a plus besoin de forcer la porte des. 
chancelleries @’ambassade ; il y entre tout droit, sans effort, et la diplomatie. 
tout entitre, un peu déconcertée, mais intimidée, s’incline pour le laisser 
passer, 

But, like all great changes, the fall of diplomacy involved the 
loss of much that was valuable. The idea of an equilibrium 
which it was the interest of every great State to preserve sup- 
plied the rudiments of a European federation, and placed an 
ambitious and aggressive Power under the surveillance of all its 
neighbours. Whatever view we may take of particular instances 
in which this theory has been violated, we can hardly doubt that. 
its overthrow has left us without anything to put in its place, 
Probably, however, the extent to which Europe is disposed to 
acquiesce in this overthrow has been considerably exaggerated, 
The ease with which Italy and Prussia have grown to their pre- 
sent magnitudes is in part to be explained by the fact that in 
neither case was the — disagreeable to a majority of the 
great Powers. But it must be admitted that the arguments which 
have been used in defence of these es would support wider 
conclusions than those which have hitherto been drawn from 
them. The establishment of Italian unity might have been de- 
fended on the special plea that the creation of a strong Power 
south of the Alps would remove a constant source of disquiet, 
and act as a check upon the preponderance of France in Europe. 
Instead of this, it was justified on the general ground that 
whenever one people is desirous of uniting itself to another 
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of the same race it is nobody’s business to say it nay. It may 
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some day be an interesting speculation how far the Russian flag 
would be carried towards Constantinople by the application of this 
single principle. The aggrandizement of Prussia, again, was made 
the text of a great many sermons on the unreasonableness of any 
other Power objecting to a German Government taking whatever 
steps it thought best for the attainment of German unity. If 
ever Russia should find it convenient openly to put herself at 
the head of that Pan-Slavist propagandism which she now 
secretly fosters, we may expect to find her quoting a good 
many of the sentiments expressed by statesmen and journalists 
in 1866. ‘Io set up the wishes of a nation as the law to 
which not its government only, but its frontiers, must rigidly 
conform, may easily be equivalent to the removal of every 
barrier which diplomacy has erected against ambition. Uni- 
versal suflrage has never yet failed to give exactly the return 
desired by the Power which appeals to it; and the unchecked 
absorption of weak neighbours may at last be a serious danger 
to the independence of those very nations which have watched 
the process from a distance with indifferent, if not approving, 
eyes. There is nothing in the idea of popular sovereignty, 
nothing even in the doctrine of non-intervention, which is neces- 
sarily repugnant to the limitation of the external growth of any 
one State by considerations derived from its effect on others. A 
people may be free to establish a republic on the ruins of a 
monarchy, or to substitute a military absolutism in the place of 
constitutional freedom, without being thereby entitled to swallow 
up two or three of its a In every political society many 
personal rights have to be surrendered because to enforce them 
would be incompatible with a just respect for the rights of others. 
The same considerations which prescribe this compromise in the 
case of individuals prescribe it ie in the case of nations, and the 
fact that the latter have no common superior by whom its obsery- 
ance can be enforced does but make it the more imperative to 
supply this requisite in the creation of an international policy. 


PIERRE PUGET.* 


O* each side of the lofty gate of the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
there is the bust of a famous artist. One of these two busts 
is the portrait of Nicholas Poussin, and the other represents Pierre 
Puget. This would be enough to prove, if we did not already 
know it, that Puget is considered one of the “ gloires de la 
France,” and when a Frenchman writes about a French “ glory ” 
we are aware beforehand what will be the predominating tone and 
temper of his book. If the “glory” happens to be an artist, we 
know that, whether his biographer likes his works or not, he will 
——_ them in the most reverential spirit, and that, whether 
the feeling be wholly or only partially sincere, he will profound] 
appreciate the genius which inspired them, and the science whic 
resided over their execution. No nation is so ardently patriotic 
in artistic matters as the French, but within this patriotism there 
is another sentiment which Mr. Matthew Arnold described with 
much fairness, though entirely from a favourable point of view, in 
his paper on Academies. The Frenchman does not commit him- 
self to liking anything in literature or art, or at least to the public 
avowal that he likes it, before he has ascertained, by a reference 
to some authority which he respects, whether he ought to like it 
or not. He is not simply patriotic in his preferences, but has a 
sentiment of loyalty to something above and beyond country—to 
that which, apart from his private tastes, he believes to be right 
in art. It results from this that, without being in the least dis- 
honest, a French critic will sometimes extol art that he does not 
enjoy, and pass over in silence, or with words of condescending ap- 
probation, that which in his own heart he most truly appreciates. 

M. Lagrange, though he naturally treats Puget as a French 
“olory,” deserves great credit for two things—tirst, that he has 
shown us the human side of Puget, by removing the mythic 
accumulations; and secondly, that he has been exceedingly in- 
dustrious in collecting and collating evidence on all points. ‘There 
is not much real criticism in his book, but still there is some 
independence of judgment. He sees that Puget was not a great 
painter, and he justly distinguishes between the productive 
energy which his hero always exhibited, and the labour of the 
true student, admitting that his hero was never so much a student 
as a producer, and that he never had the patience to undergo a 
regular artistic training. It may be somewhat difficult to reconcile 
these admissions with the title of “ great artist” given to Puget in 
the introduction, and with the passage at its close where the writer 
“places the statue of Puget, as the Ecole des Beaux Arts has done, 
at the side of that of Poussin, to unite in the same admiration the 
Provencal and the Norman genius, two sons of Italian art, two 
masters of French art.” 

M. Lagrange’s book is interesting from the matter of it, but 
not quite so readable as it might have been if he had given 
us results, and not nye Instead of simply telling you 
something which he has ascertained to be a fact, he gives you 
any counter-statement which is to be found in previous bio- 
graphies, and then adds an elaborate exposition of all the 
reasons for his own view. ‘This somewhat combative tempera- 
ment is often exceedingly useful to its possessor, because it 
makes him eager in investigation and retentive of evidence, 
but it is sometimes inconvenient to an author in the literary 
sense, because it makes him difficult to read. An artistic bio- 
graphy—a biography in which the writer exercises the discretion 


* Pierre Puget, Peintre, Sculpteur, Architecte, Décoruteur de Vaisseaux, 
Par Léon Lagrange. Paris: Didier. 1863, 


and the reticence of an artist—would trouble nobody with evidengg 
in the body of the text, but would narrate the facts as simpl ag 
a poet narrates his fictions. No doubt it is rudent, when 8 
statement is contrary to previously received belicts to give the 
evidence on which it is founded, but this should always bo done 
in foot-notes, so that the reader may get the results in a clear and 
uninterrupted narrative. When an architect has built an edifieg 
he pulls down the scaffolding; but M. Lagrange has left at leas 
a part of his scaffolding standing, and it impedes the view of the 
monument he has raised. The opening of the book is promising 
and we will not weaken it by translation :— . 

A quelque distance de Marseille, sur les bords de la Méditerranée, s'étenq 
un large vallon, abrité de trois cOtés par une ceinture de collines, ouyert 
seulement au midi du cdté de la mer, qui vient baigner ses falaises esea: 
et ses plages mollement arrondies. A part deux hameaux, qui portent tous 
deux le nom de Séon, I’on n’y voit, au milieu des vignes et des tiguicrs, que 
des habitations isolées, et la plupart sont des fabriques vouées toutes 4 Ig 
méme industrie. La couleur du sol indique la nature de cette industria 
Une argile rougeatre s’y rencontre presque & la surface en couches épaisses, 
Aussi chaque maison a son aire, ot s‘alignent pour sécher au soleil, leg 
briques, les tuiles, les poteries communes, et, depuis le Chateau-Folle 
jusqu’a la Mirabelle (une ferme de Mirabeau) la fumée des fours se répand 
en nuages sur la campagne, 

C’est dans ce vallon, berceau prédestiné d’un_sculpteur, qu’une tradition 
populaire place la naissance de Pierre Puget. Rien n’établit qu'il soit né 
ailleurs. En vain, pour découvrir son acte de naissance, a-t-on fouillé le 
registres des anciennes paroisses de Marseille. Le testament de 
Puget vient & l’appui de la tradition. Il y est parlé de vergers qu'un mem- 
bre de la famille, André Puget, voulait vendre & un sieur Gibert, dit Chateau. 
Follet, et que le testateur a retenu par “droit linager” comme un bien 
patrimonial qui ne devait pas sortir de la famille. LEnfin, dans ce méme 
quartier de Chateau-Follet ou I’Estaque, il existe encore des potiers du nom 
de Puget, d'autres du nom de Blane, tous parents entre eux, et se disant 
également descendants de la ligne collatérale. Bien plus, la tradition a con- 
servé & une fabrique en ruines le nom de maison de Puget. 

As to the date of Puget’s birth, it is not quite positively known, 
but Bougerel, who was acquainted with Puget’s grandson, says 
that he was born on the last day of October, 1622, and ther 
seems to be no reasou against this date, though it is not confirmed 
by any authentic document. The future sculptor appears to have 
been born in a place where he could pick up good potter's clay, 
with which it may be assumed that he played in his childhood, 
for any child in the least endowed with a faculty for modelling 
would amuse himself in that way if the material were ready to 
his hand. There is a tradition amongst the potters in the above- 
mentioned valley that Puget was one day found on his back 
watching an eagle in the air, and that he afterwards rudely 
modelled it, all which is not improbable. It appears that Puget’s 
father, who is said to have been sculptor and architect, was 
simply a stonemason, and that his intention was to bring up his 
two eldest sons to his own handicraft. Pierre, who was the 
third son, became a boat-builder, and it is curious to trace how the 
things which surrounded him in infancy led to his subsequent career, 
It does not seem at first sight that a stonemason’s son, in a sea-side 
valley near Marseilles, is in the most promising condition for 
future development into a great sculptor; but it is probable that 
if there had been no clay at hand Puget would not have amused 
himself in modelling; and if he had been born in an inland valley 
he would not have become aship-builder. The connexion between 
the ship-building (or rather the construction of galleys, for that 
was Puget’s speciality as a young workman), the clay modelling, 
and his future career may soon be indicated. Now and then he 
was entrusted with the rude carving of a figure-head or an oma 
mented stern, 2nd soon his master recognised Puget’s superiority ia 
this department, for, where little science is called for, a strong nat 
gift makes its way without those long delays which are caused by 
the requirements of an elaborate training. Puget, however, wis 
not satisfied with being a chief amongst rough workmen ; he saw 
the port of Marseilles the richly-carved Italian galleys, and wanted 
to go to Italy, whither he betook himself at the early age of eightees, 
without finishing his apprenticeship. He went to Leghorn by 
sea, and thence straight to Fiorence, where he hoped to be able to 
earn his living. He took a lodging in an inn, where he loft bis 
clothes and his tools to get a little credit for his keep, as he had 
spent all his money in the passage from Marseilles. There was 
however, a terrible and unforeseen difliculty—the masters # 
Florence would not employ him because he was a foreigner. At 
length, being reduced to the verge of despair, for he could no! 
redeem his tools, he espied an old carver in a little shop making 
ornaments in wood, but he had no work for Puget. However, 
he had no work to give, he had a heart to be touched, and lef 
his work to take young Puget to the Grand Duke’s carver, who 
allowed himself to be influenced by the old man’s os ani 
sent Puget to his foreman. This foreman received the strange 
contemptuot ly, and by way of derision set him to doa 
panel. This he accomplished to the satisfaction of the mastet 
and seeing workmen inferior to himself employed upon cary 

edestals, he asked permission to execute one of his own inyentio?. 
The result was so satisfactory that his master took Puget into his 
fayour and lodged him in his own house, where, contrary t0 
usages of his country and class, he made him sit at the same ta) 
with the members of his own family. Puget’s master did yet mor 
for him, by giving him a warm recommendation to a friend! 
the same trade in Rome, where he soon afterwards estab 
himself, Here he was introduced to Berretini, the painter, W”? 
took an interest in him after seeing his designs, and allow lin 
access to his studio, where Puget used to watch him at wor 
This first gave Puget the idea of being himself a painter, 
having got some colours, he made an attempt in private Cer” 
taken by the public to be a work of Berretini’s, Puget 
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e an acknowledged pupil of his, and helped him in those 

‘» decorative compositions with which the name of Berretini, or 
rather his more familiar appellation of Pietro da Cortona, is asso- 
ciated. The pupil was separated from the master for some time 
during a voyage undertaken by the latter, and he employed this 
interval in carving at Florence, but when Pietro came to Florence, 
Puget threw his chisel aside again aud took up the palette. 

te seems to have been useful to Berretini, who did what he 
could to attach him to his person, and even offered him his 
daughter in marriage. Lfowever, for reasons which are not clearly 
known, but which M. Lagrange believes to have been connected 
with family matters, he quitted a | in 1643, after remaining 
three years in the country. The results of his voyage were great, 
for he had left Marseilles an artisan, and he returned to it an 
artist; he had gone to Italy without having a friend there to 
receive him, and he had formed close friendships with the 
very persons whom it was most desirable for him to know; he 
had gone from home with scarcely a chance of earning even daily 
bread, and when he came back the most famous painter in Rome 
and the chief wood-carver in Florence were willing to give him 
constant employment. 

M. Lagrange insists, on different occasions, upon the essentially 

tical and non-literary genius of the man :— 

La suite de sa vie nous le montrera tel que nous l’apercevons dis sa 
jeunesse: homme d'action et non homme d’étude, travailleur, ou plutot, 

r me servir d'une locution moderne, producteur opiniatre. Son sivcle, 

qui le connaissait, ne le nomma jamais qu'un ouvrier. C'est le génie instiu- 
mental opposé au génie littéraire, 
In another place the biographer says that Puget was not a 
“Mandarin ” of art, meaning that he had no pretensions to learn- 
ing, but was a manual workman, with the habits and energies 
of a workman. It would be easy to expatiate upon this dis- 
tinction, and it may be worth while to remark that in almost 
all the essentially artistic natures there is a solid substratum 
of artisan character which gives them the stamina necessary to 
carry them through heavy pieces of work, and to bear with the 
drudgery of which there is always a great deal even in the most 
refined departments of practical art. Literary culture may have a 
certain utility for an artist, especially in preserving him from mis- 
conceptions of his subjects, and from the excesses of self-conceit to 
which clever men ave always exposed whilst they remain ignorant. 
But literary culture is always an injury to an artist when it leads 
him from habits of action to habits of speculation; and a hard- 
working blacksmith, who has a taste for inventing ornaments in 
forged iron, is in a more promising condition for developing ulti- 
mately into an artist than the profoundest thinker or the most 
extensive reader. As Mr. William Rossetti has remarked, we are 
in these days tending from the art which was produced by eyes and 
hands to that which is the product of the brain, and if it be possible 
to produce some kind of art by the brain, intellectual culture may 
help us to produce that kind—such as it is. But such men as 
Puget have never been by nature intellectual, and they have had 
small intellectual needs. They were workmen, they began their 
lives in common trades,and learned to work hard with their hands ; 
afterwards, having used their eyes in observing and their vigorous 
imaginations in inventing, they carried the momentum of their 
old artisan habits, the energy of manual labour, into the higher 
Province of fine art. On his return to Marseilles, Puget was a 
carver and a painter, but without any pretensions to a rank higher 
than that of a common workman, A he would gild a picture- 
frame, or put a coat of paint on the ornamental work behind an 
altar, or paint the letters of an inscription ; in short, he would turn 
his hand to anything to be done with chisel or brush :—“ C'est 
dans cette existence besoigneuse,” observes M. Lagrange, “ que se 
trempent les vrais artistes. Ici, du moins, vous n’avez pas a 
craindre qu’une prétention littéraire vienne giter le sentiment 
plastique. Les discussions sur l'idéal ne sont pas de mise. Il ne 
Sagit pas d’un mandarin de Vart, il s’agit d’un de ces hommes 
chez qui la main et la pensée ne font qu’un.” 

The time of Puget’s life when he was occupied in this humble 
Way 13 represented by Eméric David, in his Discowrs, as exceed- 
ingly brilliant. M. Lagrange chuckles with enjoyment as he 
uotes the magniloquent passages, and contrasts them with the 

umble reality. The Discours in question belonged to a detestable 
kind of literature, that of éloges, and we quite agree with M. 

ge that the reality is more interesting :— 

Mais, dans le Discours d’Eiméric David, Puget, & ce moment de sa vie, a 
deja fait bien autre chose. D’abord il a construit un palais flottant, et 

depuis les Ptolémées la Méditerranée n’avait rien vu de si magnifique 

tter sur les eaux.” I est cél’bre dans les deux mondes. Déja méme il a 
achevé le Monarque, ce vaisseau-amiral que le duc de Beaufort attendait 
encore en 1669. “ Invité a étudier les édifices des Césars, il voit sa carridre 
Sagrandir devant lui; il concoit avec orgueil qu’il peut devenir ala fois 

intre, sculpteur et architecte.” Et voila Phidias, Scopas, Bramante, 
ilichel-Ange, Ghiberti, Donatello, Jean Goujon, invités & lui faire cortége. 

plan de sa vie est arrété d’avance. La sculpture en marbre fera son 
amusement, la peinture son occupation journaliére, l’architecture ses délices 
et sa gloire.” “Et dans quelle capitale,” poursuit l’orateur, “ ira-t-il com- 
Poser de vastes machines pittoresques, lever des temples, construire des 
? AY puissant effet d’une éducation aatoentadel c’est dans sa ville 
hatale qu'il ¢tablira sa demeure. La ot reposent les cendres de ses péres, 1a 
pour lui le monde entier.” Et tout aussitét voici le panorama qu’on 
Apergoit de cette demeure: “ une mer azurée qui se balance bianehie d’écume 
+++ Pastre du jour qui réchauffe le male coloris des campagnes. . . Du haut 
Monts partumés découle ad flots vermeils le suc de l’arbre de Minerve. 

- Pomme des Hespérides se dore et miirit malgré les hivers. Artiste, saisis 


couleurs ! les modéles sont devant toi; tu n’as qu’ & te livrer aux aspira- 
ton géuie!” 


(To be continued.) 


ROBERT CIETWYND’S CONFESSION.* 


A NOVEL which had “ actually anticipated the events in real 
life, and had been for months in the publishers’ hands” 
before “the occurrence of certain romantic incidents in the 
history of a family of distinction which have attracted much 

ublic attention, and which so curiously resemble similar scenes 
in the story,” comes before the public of the circulating libraries 
with a recommendation far superior to any favourable literary 
notice ina review. ‘The author's preface, from which we ex- 
tract the foregoing quotation, is exiremely short, and we should 
advise the publishers to transfer it entire to their advertisements, 
as being worth a dozen “ opinions of the press.” It is not our 
intention to spoil the interest of the story by disclosing the points 
of mysterious coincidence with the romance of a distinguished 
family which invest with the attribute of second-sight a work 
which we might otherwise, perhaps, have carelessly set down as 
merely second-hand. ‘This is a secret which, in justice to the 
authoress, we should feel ourselves, in any case, bound to keep, It 
happens, however, that we have not the slightest idea what the 
“romantic incidents” referred to may be. A young baronet, or 
heir to a baronetcy, appears to have been rather hard hit at an 
archery meeting, as may possibly have been the case in actual life ; 
and some one comes home from Australia with conclusive evi- 
dence of his identity which he does not choose to produce, or to 
allow any one to produce on his behalf. All this, by the rule 
of contraries, might perhaps call to one’s recollection some recent 
proceedings in reference to adisputed succession ; but further than 
this we cannot even hazard a guess. Our readers, we trust, may 
prove more acute than ourselves. 

We have read Robert Chetwynd’s Confession several times. We 
may probably have occasion to read it several times more. The 
book, like its principal hero, is both disguised and protected by 
an alias, and our familiarity with its contents has arisen under 
different titles, and in different bindings. But there can be no 
mistaking the well-known features and movement of the standard 
novel of the period. The characters are all arranged in the 
correct order, and the body of the story presents a reasonably 
complicated plot. There is a fair, but not an excessive, infusion of 
“ gay,” to bring the action up to the level of the day’s requirements, 
and our new and interesting acquaintance, the “ Detiimental,” is 
introduced in his proper place. But the authoress has lapsed into 
a fault which we must venture to point out, although we are 
aware that she may plead ample precedent for it in literary com- 
positions of a graver order than her own. A novel, like a sermon, 
cannot well be repeated bodily without fear of detection; but a 
judicious management of the opening and the close may in each 
case almost defy discovery. The art of manufacturing “ tags” is 
therefore of some importance, and deserves more care in acquiring 
it than it usually receives. We are obliged to say that the 
“tags” of Robert Chetwynd’s Confession show a very decided 
want of care in their construction. The main body of the story 
is a reasonable compilation enough, as such things go; but we 
hardly know whether the authoress has bungled the more com- 
pletely in making her way into the plot, or in making her way out 
of it. A young gentleman who has mysteriously disappeared, and 
who in his absence is wrongfully accused of a murder, has done 
duty in many novels already, and will no doubt appear in many 
more, with much credit to himself and the author, and much 
satisfaction to the reader. If he has contracted a secret mar- 
riage before his disappearance, so much the better—a secret mar- 
riage can be made useful in several ways ; and if the youth can 
be traced on board a ship which is known first to have been burnt 
to the water's edge, and then to have gone down with all hands, 
the secret marriage will have answered admirably by facilitating 
the introduction,of the bigamous element, without in the slightest 
degree trenching on the sensational or the immoral, for the general 
confusion of all persons concerned when the hero turns up at last 
safe, well, and prosperous. So far, if not strikingly original, the 
conception of the outline of the plot is perfectly allowable and cor- 
rect. And we must do the authoress the further justice to remark 
that she has managed the secret-marriage machinery exceedingly 
well, This is the more praiseworthy because writers of fiction, 
and especially ladies, usually make a signal breakdown at this 
point; and Mrs. Murray has contrived—we could almost fancy 
intentionally—to make it appear in the outset as if she had fallen 
into the customary snare. “ We were married privately before 
witnesses on the —th in London” is a sentence of very suspicious 
appearance ; but we find out in due time that the authoress is 
quite aware that a transaction which is strictly private in fact may 
be perfectly public in law. A little more care would have enabled 
her to steer herself safely through the intricacies of criminal 
law, and to give some approach to probability in the charge 
of murder which hangs over Charlie Chetwynd’s head for about 
twenty years, till the Home Secretary puts everything straight 
at the end of the third volume. In order to put an exactl 
parallel case to that which is poe in this story, we will 
suppose thatan old woman had been found with her neck broken 
at the bottom of an area in Westminster on a certain day last 
winter, when a hat with a name in it was picked up in the neigh- 
bourhood. We will further suppose that on this evidence alone, 
coupled with the disap ce of the owner of the hat, a warrant 
had been issued, and a large reward offered for the apprehension of 


* Robert Chetwynd’s Confession. A Novel, By Elizabeth A, Murray, 
Author of “ Ella Norman,” “John Allston’s Vow,” &c. 3 vols. London: 
Saunders, Otley, & Co. 1368. 
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the last-mentioned person, on a charge of wilful murder ; and that 
a coroner's jury, after several adjournments for the sake of obtain- 
ing “further proofs,” had “at length, when nothing more could 
be done, brought in a ‘similar’ verdict of wilful murder” against 
him. With the simple substitution of a cliff for an area, anda 
telescope for a hat, there is not the slightest difference between 
the two cases. But we must take a much graver exception to 
another contrivance of which the authoress has availed herself, in 
order to bring about the complication which she had devised. 
Edith Douglas, Charlie Chetwynd’s young wife, was weak and 
silly, but very gentle and loving. Her father was “a wealthy Scot, 
not a man of very high family, but one who had made his own 
money,” and was able to secure for his daughter a good position in 
London society. Such a man may have been obstinate, vulgar, and 
passionate; but the scheme which he is made to devise and 
execute, however convenient for the purpose of the authoress in 
keeping the secret of the marriage, is as impossible as it is hateful ; 
while his daughter’s complicity in it, inconceivable in itself, is also 
utterly irreconcilable with the special description of her character 
and conduct which had just preceded it. This portion of the 
story is a blot which admits of no apology or palliation. It is 
simply an aimless libel on human nature. » the solution of the 
entanglements at the close of the story there is nothing so offensive 
as this, although, as we have already observed, it is a question 
whether the beginning or the end is the more bungling and in- 
artistie performance. tobert Chetwynd’s Confession, which gives 
the title to the book, though anticipated by the reader from the 
very first, and disclosing nothing when it comes which was not 
already perfectly clear, does not actually appear till the last, and 
then is brought about after a fashion which would entitle the 
authoress to a respectable place among the writers of goody stories 
in the Sunday at Home. Indeed, our own first impression was 
that we must have already seen these chapters in some back 
number of that amiable but rather dull publication, although on 
second thoughts we remembered that the excellent, though “ com- 
monplace and by no means eloquent,” curates who are usually 
held up for our admiration in its pages are never found minis- 
tering in churches which, “ though not ritualistic,” are in symbol- 
ism aud ceremonial “ decidedly High.” 


But while the story in these volumes is very badly put 
together, and while the situations are frequently so arranged 
that the preservation of Charles Chetwynd’s incognito is only 
maintained either at the expense of the common sense or of 
the womanly delicacy of some of the principal actors, the authoress 
has been occasionally very successful in her delineation of indi- 
vidual character. With Lady Agnes Chetwynd, the venerable 
widowed head of the family at the Priory, she has taken great 
pains, and she has produced a very charming picture. If her con- 
ception and execution throughout had reached the level of the 
keen motherly intuition which even in blindness almost succeeds 
in recognising the long lost son, under the disguise of the wander- 
ing photographer who has for years escaped discovery while in 
constant intercourse with his companions in earlier life, and has 
even bafiled the suspicious watchfulness of his brother, the villain 
of the story, we should have been enabled to speak of the book 
in terms of unqualified praise. Some of the minor sketches are 
also remarkably good ; and among these Mrs. Grymes, the prying, 
gossiping, sanctimonious old maid, who has contrived to marry 
the Vicar, holds a disagreeable pre-eminence; and the fussy, 
shallow, vulgar-minded aunt, who has come home with her 
husband and her daughters from India, and who flatters the 
heroine throughout her days of prosperity, and then snubs, while 
professing to patronize her, during her temporary adversity, is 
very carefully drawn. 

Charles > daughter Ethel, whose fortunes are the 
pivot round which the action of the story revolves, contributes 
personally very little to its interest. A childish intimacy with a 
cousin, Gilbert Pelham, grows up into a strong attachment on her 
part, answered on his by as near an approach to affection as is 
supposed to be possible in a yery empty, conceited, and, in his own 
opinion, wide-awake youth. This last personage looks upon 
himself as a pattern of prudence and sound judgment, and is 
accordingly paired off finally with an adventuress of the “ horse- 
breaker ” species, who is introduced, apparently propos of nothing, 
in the first volume, but whose description and pursuits, as we 
are repeatedly assured, imply nothing which is at all at 
variance with the propriety which pervades the story. Ethel is 
left, of course, with “ terrible wounds,” not yet “ cicatrized ” ; 
but we are given to understand in the last chapter that her 
ultimate recovery is by no means unlikely, and meanwhile the 
future baronet, already mentioned, is “biding his time.” All 
this interesting information is emphasized with many italics; an in- 
dulgence in type which we are willing to concede to a lady, if she 
would only be good enough to break herself of the very objection- 
able and somewhat silly trick of italicizing portions of words, 
such as decidedly, delicious, and the like. On the whole, as 
during the autumnal months a vast multitude of our fellow- 
creatures must be driven, by sheer stress of idleness, to find a 
refuge in novel-reading; and as the supply of matter really worth 
the trouble of reading is so far below the demand that a large 
proportion of readers must needs be satisfied with such fiction 
as Fate may send, we are inclined to think that those who may 
chance to find Robert Chetwynd’s Confession on the library shelves 
might go further and fare worse. 


We have received a letter from Mr. Mowatt, with reference to 
our article of last week on “The Crédit Foncier of England,” 
in which he says that he “did not state” at the recent meeting 
“that 100,000l. only of the capital had been lost,” but that “ the 
ascertained amount of loss was under that sum.” He believes, 
however, that “a much greater loss will ultimately be sustained 
when the assets are realized.’ My. Mowatt adds that he did not 
express the opinion that “the Company would get every penny of 
the valuation placed in the Report on the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Debentures and Shares,” but, on the contrary, that he “ ers 
plained to the meeting that the loss on these securities must of 
necessity be very great.” 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE DORE ART UNION. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE ORIGINAL DRAWINGS TO “ ELAINE.” 


AN ART UNION has been formed for the olject of distributing the Original Drawings 
GUSTAVE DORE to “ELAINE,” an Idyll of the King. ‘These beautiiul Works of A! 
which are painted in Monochrome, are now on view at the Crystal Palace, and for the 
nominal Subseription of One Guinea, each Subscriber has the certainty of obtuining a Set of 
Nine Facsimile Chromolithographs, together with the chance of obtaining One of the Original 
Paintings. Agents are appointed in the principal ‘owns of the United Kingdom, of wi 
Prospectuses may be had, as well as at the Crystal l’alace. i 

I — to the Original Drawings by Gustave Doré, the whole of which are to be distributed 
as Prizes:— 

PRIZE I. 
King Arthur Di ing the Skeleton of the Broth 
“ And from the skull the crown 
Roll'd into light, and turning on its rims 
Fled like a glittering rivulet to the tarn.” 
PRIZE Il. 
Lancelot approaching the Castle of Astolat. 
Pill as he traced a faint! y-shadow'd track, 

That all in loops and links among the dales 

Ran to the Castle of Astolat, he suw 

Fired from the west, far on a hill, the towers.” 

PRIZE IIL. 
Lancelot relating his Adventures, 
“ He spoke and ceased: the lily maid Elaine, 

Won by the meliow voice betore she look’d, 

er eyes, and read his lineaments.” 
PRIZE IV. 
Lancelot bids Adieu to Elaine. 

‘ “ He looked, and more amazed 

‘Than if seven men had set upon him, saw 

‘The maiden standing in the dewy light.” 

PRIZE V. 
Elaine on her Road to the Cave of Lancelot. 
“ Then rose Elaine and glided thro’ the fields, 

so day by day she past 

In either twilight ghost-like to and tro 
Gliding.” . 


PRIZE VI. 
Torre and Lavaine bid Farewell to the Body of Elaine. 
“ So those two brethren from the chariot took 

And on the black decks laid her in her bed, 

Set in her hand a lily, o’er her hung 

‘Lhe silken case, with: braided blazonings.” 

PRIZE VII. 

The Body of Elaine on its way to King Arthur's Palace. 


. For she did not seem as dead, 
But fast asleep, and lay as tho’ she smiled.” 
PRIZE VIII. 
King Arthur reading the Letter of Elaine. 
And ever in the reading, lords and dames 
Wept, looking often from lis face who 
To hers which lay so silent.” 
PRIZE IX. 
‘The Remorse of Lancelot. 
“ And Lancelot answer’d nothing, but he went, 
And at the inrunning of a littic brook 
Sat by the river in a cove, aud watch’'d 
_ The high reed wave." 


ROYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC.— Incorporated by Royal 
arter. 


The WINTER SESSION of this Institution will commence Monday, September 21st next 
W. STERNDALE BENNETT, Principal 


UNIVERSITY of LONDON.—The REGULATIONS 


ting to the EXAMINATION of WOMEN for Certificates of General end of S| the 


Proficiency, under the Provisions of the Supplemental Charter, having been frame by D 
Senate, and approves by Her Majesty's Government, nay now be obtained on application 

he Regi of the 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar 
Temporary Offices of the University, 17 Savile Row, W. 
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i: te 0 the ELECTORS of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C., July 31, 1863. 
Gexriewex,—T beg to transmit to you the secompanying Jetter from Mr. Bacernor, stating 
his reasons for retiring from his lidat for the y of London, a step in which his 
Committee have, with great reluctance, concurred. 
I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
RICHARD H. HUTTON. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
12 Upper Belgrave Street, July 30. 

Mr Dran Hvrrox,—As you are aware, the position of my candidature for the London 

ty has much changed during the last few months. A year ago I was only one of many 
candidates, and the chances oe were confused and uncertain. Now, most of those candidates 
have resigned, and Mr. Lowr’s C have that the practical struggle lies 
between him and myself, and have called on the constituency to decide between us. By this 
change I cannot but be much gratified. It isa great honour to receive so much more support 
than any other graduate of the University, and to be pitted against a statesman selected on 
account of his eminence. And if Mr. Lows still stood where he stood last year I should not 
fear the event. He was then,as now,able and eminent, but he was an able and eminent 

“pondescript.” It was not settled whether he would co-operate with Mr. Grapsrone, whom 
he helped to turn out; or with Mr. Disnagzs, whom he helped to bringin. So long as his poli- 
tical place was thus dubious, the prospects of his candidature could not have deterred a well- 

opponent. But now Mr. Lowr has defined his course. Ie supports Mr. Gianstone; 
he acts as a Liberal; it is said he will be in the next Liberal Cabinet. This has given himin 
our University 2 curious coalescence of force. Many Conservatives vote for him relying on 
the history of 1866, and many Liberals vote for him relying on the hopes of 1869, and it is hard 
tomeet the two. The Tories think he is the most like a ‘Tory who can possibly be chosen ; the 
Liberals think him the only Liberal Cabinct Minister who is likely to be chosen; and the com- 
bination is irresistible. 

Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Lowe has, no doubt, a facility in engendering ant One con- 
siderable section of the University greatly dislikes some of his opinions on Education; another 
cannot forget certain phrases as to the Working Classes. By appealing to these feelings, I know 
that I could excite a stirring contest, and secure a not inglorious defeat. But I do not think I 
should obtain the seat, and it is scarcely right to disturb the University to gratify my wish for 
a contest, or even to record a protest against certain tencts of an adversary. If Mr. Lows is 
tobe our member, it is much better that we should all agree to take him as amicably as we 
can. He has one merit which, with me at least, weighs much. In an age when the fear to 
offend and the wish to be thought safe tend to cloak the thoughts of public men in a uniform 
coating of commonplace phrases, Mr. Lowe always expresses marked thoughts in character- 
istic words; at every conjuncture he is at least himself, and in this age that is a rare merit. 

Of course it docs not follow that because I retire Mr. Lowe will bechosen. One of the ablest 
members of the University, an old friend of my own,to whom I am under very great intel- 
Jectual obligations, is still before the constituency. Between this time and next November 
new candidates may come forward. But as Mr. Lows's friends have issued a circular treating 
the doubt between my candidature and his as the only substantial one, and calling on the 
uppledged part of the mares to settle it, I am bound at once to decide and act, though 
only for myself. 

Itake this opportunity of . to you and my other friends in the University my very 
pest thanks for all which they have done for me. I could only have stood as a representative 
of the half-furmed party which wanted to return one of our own graduates. I wish I could 
have represented that party better and more effectually; but though many might have been 
more successful, no one, I am sure you will believe, could be more gratcful. 

Iam, yours very sincerely, 
R. H. Hurron, Esq. WALTER BAGEHOT. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
Incorporated by Royal 1 Charter, 1853, fur the General Education of Ladies, and 
Granting Certificates of Knowledge. 
Patrons—MIER MAJESTY the QUEEN; the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Lady Resident—Miss PARRY. 
Committee of Professors, 
‘Aiphonse Mariette, M.A. 
on: ie 
The Rev, M. Meyrick, A-K.C.L. 
w. Cave. 
Henry 


Antonio Biaggi. 
W. Sterndale Bennett, Mus. Doc. 
The Rev. W. Benham, A.K.C.L. 
The ev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 
The Rev. ‘I’. A. Cock, M.A. 
The Rev. Francis Garden. M.A. Gottied” Weil. Ph.D. 
William Hughes, F.R.G.S The Rev. H. beng A.K.C.L. 

The College will Reopen for the Michaelmas Term on Monday, October 

a Instruction is given in Vocal and Instrumental Music to Puptis attending at least 


e 
Special Conversation Classes in Modern Languages will be formed on the entry of Six Names. 
Pupils are received from the age of Thirteen upwards, 
Arrangements are made for receiving a 
I tuses, with full particulars as to Fees, Scholarships, Classes, &c., may be had on 
application to Miss Mi:warp, at the College Office. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


QUEEN ’*S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 48 and ead Harley Street, W. 
Lady Superintendent--Miss 
Assistant—Miss 
a Cr aguEs of how oy School will Reopen on Monday, September 28. Pupils are received from 
Prospectuses, ‘vith full particulars, may be had on application to Miss Miwanp, at the 


E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION for LADIES, Tufnell 


Park, Camden Road, London. 
Reopen September 18. 
Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas per annum. 
Fee for Residents in M iddle wa 40 Guineas per annum. 
for in School, 30 Guineas per annum. 


‘from Entrance. 
Gove Students received. Certifi granted. 
‘or Prospectuses, with List of Rev.-Patrons and Lady-Patronesses, address Mrs. Monet, 
Principal, at the College. 


ENSINGTON PROPRIETARY SCHOOL 
Patron—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Presid The Ven. Archd SINCLAIR, Vicar of Kensington. 
* Head-Master—The Rev. SAMPSON KIBGSPORD, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, 


Assisted by Sixteen other Masters in English Literature, Modern 
— &C. 


Particulars as to Admission, Terms, di 
Masrea, 27 Kensington Square, or letter the 

The _The Ter 3, 1868. 


CIV IL SERVICE and ARMY, — Mr. W. M. LUPTON 
(Author of “English History and Arithmetic for C ti ) has 
preparing for all Departments of both Services. 15 Beaufort Bulla. 


Rev. J. P. M.A., 


in Thursday, Septemb 


at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, for the SONS of 

the Rev. M.A., Belmont House; Street. W, jer 


Bont on anon Prussia.—Dr. W. C. PERRY receives a 


the Cal 3 Military 


of 
ll be given to the authorities in 
Terms, 150 Guineas per annum.—Address, 47 Manchester Street, 


[EDUCATION (superior) i in GERMANY, where the SONS of 
very liberal Table Kept ‘ina and best ites, and other 
London: oe address Pastor Virman, University and School 


HPUcarioNn. —The RECTOR (Married) of a Country Parish 
of Hurst Court, 


EDUCATION, —Dr. MARTIN REED, 


ves the SONS of GENTLEMEN between the of Six and Eighteen. 
Private —Highest references and full particulars cn 


PRIVATE TUITION.—A COUNTRY RECTOR (M.A. 
Oxon.), residing near Oxford, will have a WACARCY. early in October, why he 

prepare for Matriculation. Number limited to tisfactory references. ‘Terms, 

annum.—Address, Rev. A. W., Ch. Ch. Oxford. 


<r Rev. T. G. LIVINGSTON, M.A. Oxon., Senior Minor 


r[HE REV. A, L. HUSSEY, M.A., pre 


Public Schools or Navy, at Peterley Hous, near High 
Great Missenden. 


(PHE Rev. ALEX. J. D. D'ORSEY, B.D., of Corpus Christi 

College, Cambridge, Lecturer in Public Rooting ond! Speaking at King's College, London. 

will receive Members of Cle: Barristers, Candidates oly and 

Law Students at LECTU in C CLASES, 0 or PRIVATELY, during his Vacation T 
Address, Secrerary, 13 Princes Square, W. 


N OXFORD MAN, late Scholar of his College, and an 


old Etonian, receives PU PILS to prepare for Eton and other Public Schools.— Address, 
. 8. Goroney, Willoughby, Rugby. 


At 53 NORFOLK SQUARE, Hyde Park.—Rev. W. KEATING 
prepares for Eton and other Public Schools: THREE PUPILS, under Eleven Teron of 

ace, were sent by him to the late > for Eton College, and ali were Electe 

the first Sixteen of over |] penny andidates, one being pla ond on the '. 

Keatine will have for Daily} Pupils; also for several 


RENCH and GERMAN.—The above thoroughly Learnt 
with an ty TUTOR in Dresden, who has now TWO VACANC! ES. He has 
experience in ration for the Army, Navy, and C 3, can 
on igh Mathematics. Terms, from £100 a lle be in London rom 
Seoute tos. References to Parents of Pupiis.—Address, Lockwood's, 75 New Bond 
reet, . 


OME and SCHOOL.—A WIDOW LADY, with One Youn 
Son, is desirous of receiving into her Home Two or Three SONS of GENTLEME 
who would have the benefit of attending a first-class Preparatory school, previous to enteri ng 
Rasey or ee Public School. The highest references can be given.—Address, E., Post 
ice, Rugby 


prepares BOYS for the 


ycombe, Bucks. Post-town, 


PREPARATION | for HOLY ORDERS.—A CLERGYMAN, 
late Chaplain to the Bishop, will receive a GRADUATE to READ for the Examination, 

arnd be — ed in Ministerial 

ordained.— A Rev. 

London, W on 


Work in an Ty Parish. Six so —— are now 


M.A., Messrs. Davis & Son, Law Booksellers, 57 Carey Street, 


&c., may be from the Hrap- | 
Secretary, the 


UTOR. —A GENTLEMAN, long accustomed to Tuition, and 
who has lately succeeded in placing a Ly ay! highly at 7 desires a RE- 
ENG ‘l.—Address, Crassicus, 


TOUR in GERMANY.—A CIVIL ENGIN EER (an Asso- 
ciate of the Institute), possessing a thorough k pevietas of German, desires to TRAVEL 

for a few Weeks in Germany, with Three or Four YOUNG MEN, in jn order to visit the various 

Engineering Works of interest. _He would give instruction in Engineering pursu 

moderate. References exchanged.—Address, C. H. C., 4 Euston Square, N. 


N OXFORD GRADUATE in Classical — (1866) 
esires a Non-resi ‘ent TUTORSHIP or eS at Michaelmas, in London or 
the Nelshbowrhond— , —Address, stating Terms, Street, Portman 


[To CLERGYMEN. SCHOOL TRANSFER. —A CLERGY- 
SCHOUL of Ten Residcat Junior very, and picturcoque’ Vitlege. in 
and picturesque Ville a 
Address, Rev. 8. L., care of Messrs. Dawson : Sons, 121 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT, GENTLEMAN 

n, aged Twenty-four, seeks a good GOVERNMENT APPOIN TMENT for 

whieh would an Honorarium equal to Two Years’ izhest 
ability. t confidence, M.A 


55 Great 
borough Street, W. 


A§ STEWARD or FARM MANAGER.—WANTED, by 

the SON of a SCOTCH FARMER, who comes 1,000 acres of Land on the Estate of 
a great Nobleman, a Situation in England to MA yee an = or FARM. The 
Advertiser hee had experience in English as well as ‘arming. —patsonss is kindly 
permitted to Messrs. James & Frevgeice Howarp, Britannia Iron Works, Bedford. 


ANTED, a GENTLEMAN with a of not than 
n e wi ea nding 
recently retired. Principals or om only dealt with._Apply to 
Goop & Daniets, Public Accountants, 71 Cornhi 


| eR HOTEL, a endeavour is made to 


render this Hotel al to its long-existing repute. The Ogee. with extensive 
ns been enlarged and improved. 


| Sea-frontage, has been Communications to“ ‘he Manxacen” will be 
promptly attended to. 


“ARGATE.—The 
ROOMS. 


fast and Dinner dla Beds, 2s. to5s, A good Café 
at Two o'clock. 


and ASSEMBLY 
Break- 


ROYAL HOTEL 


NOVEMBER LINE EXAMINATION or WOOLWICH.— 
The Rev. Dr. HUGHES, who has passed great numbers, has Two going up next time, 
and can Sndcan receive PUPILS wishing to work uninterruptedly -—Castlebar Court, Ealing, W. 


WooLwicu, SANDHURST, DIRECT COMMISSIONS, 
INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, &c.—The Rev. Ww. A., formerly 
r, Examiner, and Chaplain in the Royal Military College, Addiscombe, prepares 

PILS for the above.—Bromszrove House, Croydon. 


[LEBAC ACOMBE HOTEL.—Perfect in all its arrangements. 

ments, large and elegant Public Rooms, Promenade Terrace 1,000 
facing the Board, i sum per Day or Week. ‘T'able-d"Tote daily.— 
Address, Mr. BOHN , Il fracombe, North Devon. 


HYPROPATHY., —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE,M.A.M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths on the 


REPARATION for the ARMY and UNIVERSITIES.—A 
MARRIED RECTOR in South Shrovshire,  aretaate of Trin. Coll. Camb , and an old 
aa ian, who takes Four Pupils, has TWO VA CIES. _Classies, Mathematics, French, 
thorough German ; and in addition to the pn of a Home of a higher order, some 
and Fishing. Highest ieferences. ‘Terms, inclusive, from £160,—Address, Grapuarte, 
Post Office, Much Wenlock, Salop. 


RMY EXAMINATION 8, &e.—Mr. E. B, GOODWIN, late 
hort ff Caius Cottes se, Cambridge, revelves a few PUPILS to prepare for Woolwich, Sand- 
irect Commission, University, and other Examinations.—For Terms, with or without 

idence, references as to success, &c., address 519 Camden Road, 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE.—PUPILS are prepared for 
Whore r Winchester and the other Public Schools at The Grance, Ewell, Surrey, by Dr. BER, 
of ee have had distinguished success. At the last Examination at Winchester Coll 
terme gained the Third Place in a Competition with 128 Candid idates.—J ot 
ticulars address Dr. Bsun, The Grange, Ewell, near Epsom, Surrey. 


NOTICE. .—To PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTISTS, PRINTSEL- 

S, and PUBLISHERS,—The AUTOTYPE PRINTING and PUBLISHING 

company. Limited, Heeuy Give Notice, that they are the SOLE POSSESSORS of the 

ATENT granted to Mr. Swan, for producing "the US in Coven and other permenent 

} fanning and that applications for Licenses yn nad the USE of the Process, or for VENDING 

Pictures produced by the Process, should be ad » at their ‘Temporary Offices, 
5 Haymarket, London. 


McLEAN begs to call attention to his Method of 
*® CLEANING and RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS, a Branch of Art which, with 
Valuable Pictures, it is so dangerous to neglect.—T. MeLEAN, 7 Haymarket. 


TEAM YACHTS. — Messrs. YARROW & HEDLEY, 


Engineers, Isle of Dogs, Po) hove, for | for immediate delivery, a STEAM YACHT, 
30f¢. lon oft. 6in, ems 73 Tiles an hour; price £195. 
Also, New ‘I'win SCRE 37ft. long, by Gft. beam ; 6-horse power ; 

10 3 price £300. 
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(THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1838, 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap Orricr—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMLARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Baancugs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay. Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


ong Kong. 
rrent Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 


Cui 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 


Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
ate 5 per pes perann., to months of 
ditt 


ditt ditto 3 ditto 
Exceptional Rates for longer periodsthan Twelve Months, particulars of which may ve 
De 


obtained on applicatio: 


Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 


extracharge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection, 


Sales and Purchases eitected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 


Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 


td aA Navy, and Civil Va. and 
her de ion of Banki siness and Mouey Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


FOUNDED 1836 


“LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Policies of this Society are Lema | by, very ample Funds ; receive Nine-tenths of the 


Profits as Bonus ; enjoy pecu' * Whole- World” and other ive privileges; 
are protected by special conditions oo ah liability to future question, 
New Assurances in £442,000 
New i 14,820 


E. A. NI Actuary and Manager. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established a.v. 1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 
Chief Offices, Rovat Excuanoe, Lonvon ; Branch, 29 Part Matt. 

Fing, Lire, and Marixe Assurances on liberal terms. 

aan 9 Duty ou Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of Is. 6d, per cent. per 
6 "Charge is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
8 a 

Assurances’ with or in Profits. 
Divisions of Profits every Five ¥ 
Any sum up to £15,000 insurable be the same Life. 
‘Lhe Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medica! Fees. we 
A liberal participation in Profits, with the of a large Capita: Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of cantnerahiin. 

The advantages of modern practice, with the cool of an Office whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of nearly a Century and aI 

A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be east on application. 

ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


ATTENTION i is INVITED to the REPORT of the SIXTH 
SEPTENNIAL INVESTIGATION of the 
SCOTTISH AMICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


And to the Special Pamphl its ical and popular system of “ Minimum 
Premiums.” 


Copies free on application. 
Lowpon Orrices—1 TTHREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,0¢0. LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000. 
Fire Insurances granted onevery description of Property, at Home and Abroad, at moderate 


rates. 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 


> 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


‘[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Instituted 1820, 


The Security of a Subscribed Capital of £750,000, and an Assurance Fund amounting to more 
than seven years’ purchase of the total Annual Income. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the Assured every Fifth Year. 

‘Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Keduced Rates. 

Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five Years. 

The most I. sera gon a in respect of Foreign Residence and ‘Travel, Revival of Lapsed 
Policies, and Surrender Valu 

Whole-World Licenses tres of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 

Endowments for Childre 

Annuities— Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary 

Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged without a fee. 

The seviess Prospectus, with full Particulars - Tables, to be obtained at the Company's 

rition, | Old Broad Street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, 5.W., and of the Agents 


Offices 
throughout the Kingdom. ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


“HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 


1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C, 


The eat Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.v. 1696. Extended to 
Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 186s. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT-—66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT— per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Years’ 
standing. 


ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1867), £1,191,968. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


‘Con VERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of Rooms, to form 

Settees and Two Easy Chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary Ottoman, 
Only of F- TLMER & SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W.; Factory, 
34 and 35 Charles Street.—An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


“BATHS and TOILET WARE.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON 


has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of BATHS and 
TOILET WARE. The Stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever 
submitted to the Public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have ten: 
make this establionment Le most distinguished in this country. Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; 
Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 12s.; Nurse 323.; Sponging, to 32s.; Hip, 14s. 
A large assortment of Gas} Fun nace, fot and Cold Plunge, hha a and Camp Shower B 
oilet Ware in great variety, from 15s. 6d. 7) 45s. the set of three. 


' j YHE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDS TEADS i in the Kingdom 
is WILLIAM S. BURTON’S.—He has Four Large Rooms devoted to the exclusive show 
of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding and Bed-hangings. 
Portable Folding Bedsteads from 1is.; Patent t Iron teads, fitted with dovetail joints and 
atent sacking, from 14s. 6d., and Cot ts from | 15s. 6d. € + handsome ornamental I ron and B; 
dsteads, in great variety, from £2 13s. 6d. to £20. 


W ILLIAM §&. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGER, by eppeintment, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
bs oem gratis and post free. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled 


STERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE, 

NICKEL SILVER AND 

BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 

DISH COVERS, DISHES, 

STOVES AND FEN 

MARBLE PIECES, 

KITCHEN RANGE 

LAMPS, GASELIERS, 

TEA TRAYS, 

URNS AND KETTLES, 

TABLE CUTLERY, 

CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 

BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 

IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 

BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 

TURNERY GOODS, &c. 
With List of Prices, and Plens of the Twenty large Show Rooms at 39 Gr ford Street, W.5 
1, 1a, 2,3, and 4, Newman Strect ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s Place ; and | Newman ¥ ne 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


EAL BED ROOM FURNITURE—HEAL & SON has 
1 tock fi Six to Eight Suit f DEAT, BED ROO) ‘ 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


& SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
JNTENDING PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S SPRING 


MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER, are 

cautioned against various {mitations and Infringements, preserving somewhat thean appearance pectfully 
of the Original, but wanting all its essential advantages. 

Each Genuine Mattress bears the Label *‘lucker’s Patent,” and a Number. 

‘The Smee's Spring Mattress, Tucker's Patent, received the only Prize Medal or Hono 

optainec rice from of most res; abic 

and Wholesale of the Manufacturers, ont holstereny, 

WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate Railway Terminus, London, 


PARQUET SOLIDAIRES (HOWARD'S PATENT, No.1 1,548) 
For Floors and Borderings to Rooms, &c. 

cheaper. Architects’ Designs adopted without Extra Cost. Illustrated ted Catalog: = 


cation 
26 and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, 


K URNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING (Carriage F: ree).—See 
our new ILLUSTRATED FURNITURE CATALOGUE, nearly 500 Designs, with 
Prices Thirty per Cent. less than any other House. ‘The most complete and | unique Guide ever 
published. Gratis from 
CRAWCOUR & 3 and 75 Brompton Road, 


H, J & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, 


and the Courts of Europe. 


114, 116, ae, 120 Regent Street; and 
Lonpow Cornhil 


Mancuesrer—-10 Mosley Street. 
Liverroor—50 Bold Street. 

For TOURISTS and for AUGUST and SEPTEMBER SHOOTING, NICOLL’s 
JACKETS, with canteens Pockets, in various Mixed Colours of Waterproof Cheviot Wool 
Cloth, cool and strong as Linen, resisting the Thorn and Damp, and more adapted to this 
variable Climate ann any other fabric, the cost of each with Silk Sleeve Linings being 31s. 6d, 

LIGHT CHEVIOT SUITS, from £2 2s. 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 


MYRNA HEARTHRUGS, adapted for every Style of Room 
Decoration, from Original Designs by Owen Jones, Digby Wyatt, and other eminent 


Art Decorators. 
Manufactured by H. R. WILLIS & CO. 
Obtained the Silver Medal at Paris Egiipition, 1087. the only Medal awarded ex-lusively 
Hearthrugs. 

Each Rug is pasty mostod on the back with the Trade Mark, “H. R. W. & Co.” ina 
Monogram, and may be obtained from every first-class Upholsterer and Carpet Warehouseman 
in the United Kingdom 

London ‘Warehouse (Wholesale only), 78 Newgate Street, E.C. 
Manufactories at Kidderminster and Coventry. 


HUBB'S NEW PATENT SAFES, Steel-plated with Dia- 
conal Bolts, to resist Wedges, Drills, and Fire. Lists of Prices, with 150 Illustrations 
rs, and Locks, sent free by 


CHURCH 


of al sizes and qualities, of Chubb’s Safes, Strong-room 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS and 
DECORATIONS. 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Illustrated Catalogue, post free, 3s. 6d. 
PRIZE MEDAL—LONDON AND_PARIS. 


Pate INT ENCAUSTIC, GEOMETRICAL, and GLAZED 
TILES, Sound, Durable, and in bright Colours, for Churches, Halls, and Corridors. 
Manufacturers, MALKIN & CO., Burslem, Staffordshire. 


London Agents, HARLAND & FISHER, Ecclesiastical Decorators, 33 Southampton Street, 
. Strand, where Designs and all Information may be had. 


ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS and HERALDIC DEVICES, 
Desizned and Engraved as Gems of Art. Steel Dies Engraved._NOTE PAPER and 
ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour Relief, in the most ay Style. 
CARD-PLATE elegantly perfine Cards printed, for 
WEDDING CARDS, WEDDING E. LOPES, BALL PROGRAMME ‘CARDS, and 
BILLS OF F —— Printed and Stamped with Crest or Address. in the latest Fashion, 
HENKY RODRIGUES". 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON 


Kes CLOCKS.— DENT, 61 Strand, and 34 Royal 


Exchunge. 

New Patent Clocks, Winding, Setting Hands, and Regulating without a Key. The absence 
of Winding Holes in the Face the of these Clocks, and does away with 
the necessity of opening the Case, which, being aimost air-tight, ensuresfa jonver performance 
than usual without Cleaning. “The newest Patterns in Ormolu, Marble, &c., in stock. 

E. DENT & CO., Watch and Clock Makers to Her Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
61 Strand, W.C., and 34 Royal Exchange, F.C. 


PATENT SELF-FITTING CANDLES. 
CANDLES for the BALL ROOM, pure Spermaceti, Chinese 


Wax, and wasteless Stearine, all with FIELD'S PATENT ENDS. These Candles will 
neither Smoke, Bend, nor Gutter. Spiral parti-coloured Candles of all ehades.—Sold Le all 


Dealers i in Candles, aiid (wholesale only) by J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees, Lambeth, 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER.—Taken by Dyspeptics 
at each Meal, to assist Digestion. Used in the Hospitals of Paris since 1854. 
_P. & P. W. SQUIRE, | +; Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


BouvAULT’s PEPSINE WINE, 4& 
Sole Medal Paris Exhibition 1867. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


BOUVDAULT’S PEPSINE PILLS, 
‘Taken by Dyspeptics at cach Meal, to assist Digestion. 
P.& P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


T,0ZENGES of the RED GUM of AUSTRALIA.—Fo 
Relaxed Throat. In Bottles, 2s. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to the Prince of Wales, 277 Oxford Street, London 


M URIATE of AMMONIA LOZENGES.—In Bottles, 28 
Couch Useful tor Bronchitis, by loosening the Phlegm and preventing violent Fits 
ughing. 
P.&P. W. herent (Gasetted August 8, 1837—~December 31, 1867), Chemists on the 
n Ordinary to the Queen, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


Jarry 

pan LESS “DED ‘TISTRY (Patented stem). .—All other 

Processes entirely superseded by Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, the Original and 
only Practitioners of the true System of Painless Dentistry, ‘The prominent advantes 
thus summarily characterised by the ** Lancet,” the Medical Profession, and the 
* Perfect immunity from pain; every kind of operation avoided; comfort, utili 
economy, durability; a wonderfully lifelike appearance ; fecs conside bly less than usual 
charged for ordinary descriptions of artificial teeth.” EW IN MOSELY & 
(the Oldest Established English Dentists), 30 Berners Stre et, Oxford Street, and 448 Strand as 
(opposite Charing Cross Railway Station), and over the Telegraph Office. ‘Teeth from 
Sets from 5 to 30 Guineas. Consultation and every information free. 


Ta 
ALVANISM v. NERVOUS EXHAUS ION, , PAR ZALYSIS, 
RHEUMATISM, PAINS, and DEBILITY, Gout, Sciatica, Cramp. Neuralgity 
and Liver Complaints, Nervous Deatness, Epilepsy Indigestion, Functional Disorders, ip 
ON LOAN. For ascertaining the efficacy, a ‘TEST of real VOL'TA-ELECTR 
applicable cu AIN BANDS, BELTS, and Pocket Batteries, will be sent gratis for o Vital 
Prices from 5 ee to 22s., according to power. Combined Bands for restoring exhausted hl 
Energy, 30s. to 40s. New Patent Self-restorable Chain Batteries, £3 to £1 complete. Lig = 
rst PULVERMACHER, Patentee, Galvanic Establishment, 200 Regent 
” 
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URE CLARETS.— E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 
P Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W., beg to direet attention to the following 
of their own special importa 
TIGHT BORDEAUX....... 248. FINE BORDEAUX 368, 
‘An excellent Dinuet Wine. A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 
n Cases of Three Dozens. Bottles and Cases included. 
A a... List of other Wines as below forwarded on application : 
CLARETS 18s. to 108s. | SHERRIES + 248. to 84s, 
4 »d Vin Ordinaire, up to choice A sound Dinner Wine, up ‘to Fine 
Vintage Wines of First Growths. Oid Amontiliado and East India. 
36a. to 84s. 38s. to 120s. 
Light Old and (rusted Wines, up to 
very aud Vintage Wines. 
thine’ choice wig. 
COGNAC BRANDIE' 
Fine Pure Pale Cognac, 54s., to very Uld omy Brandy, 90s. 
The Wines may be tasted, and Orders are received, at the Colfane and Offices, 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, 


EAS. TP EAS.—Strong CONGOU, 2s. 6d. per Ib. for ‘Household Use; ; 
Fine CONGOU, 38.; ; and Choice SOUCHONG, 3s. 6d. for Family Use; and the Dra - 
room Packet. ob Tins of 6 lbs., 14 lbs., and 201bs., and Chests of 50 lbs. and 90 lbs. he = y 
on applica: 
E, LAZENBY & SON, Tea Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W._ 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
¢ DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Propri of the celeb at d Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, 60 long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, are compelled to caution the deg against the inferior Preparations which are 

put up and labelled in close imitation ot their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 
Consumers having difficulty om pees uring the Genuine Articles are ——— informed that 

they ean be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards Street, 


are, London, 
ee “Priced Lists post free on application. 


HARVEY's SAUCE. — Caution.— The Admirers of this 

celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known Label, signed * Exizasera Lazensy.” This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY SON, of Edwards Street, Po: rtman Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of 
the Receipt ior Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their 
Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 

Sold by all ble Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


S PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 
LATER. MACKIE, TODD, & CO., at their New London Bridge Stores, London Bridge, S.E. 


being supplied in the finest condition, in Bottles and Casks, by FIND- 
EPPE’S MINERAL WATERS.—Bby Special Appoint- 


tion. Prices per dozen : 


Wines first Brands. 


ment to Her Bahony, and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Every Bottle is protected by a 
Label having — d Trade Mark.—Manufactories, London, Liverpool, Derby, Bristol, 
Glasgow, Malvern 
PEPSINE.— — Only Silver Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867.—MOR- 


'S PEPSINE W GLOBULES, py LOZENGES —the popular remedy for Weak 
Digestion. Manufactured by ‘i’. Mouson & Son, 31,33, and 124 Southampton Row, Russell 
Square, London, W.C.—Bottlesfrom 3s. Boxes from 2s. 6d. Globules in Bottles, from 2s. 


RVERY FAMILY SHOULD KEEP the FAMED TONIC 


BITTERS ( Waters’ Quinine Wine) for strengthening the System. Sold by Grocers, 
Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 30s. per en. 


WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London. — 

SoDA WATER RAC K S—from 9s. 

BURROW’S Patent. 

Safe and convenient Storage of all A#rated Waters, in large or small quantities, and in the 
smal space. 


lest possible 
No breakages, and the Waters kept cool, and in excellent condition. 
ieee ang Merchants and others throughout the 
ogdom. 
Wholesale and Retail of Maw & Son, Aldersgate Street; R. & J. Slack, Strand; R. H.& J. 
Pearson, Notting Hill; Ellis & Son, Ruthin ; Thos, M. Lamb & Co., 
Wine Merchants, Lancaster ; and of the Patentees, 
W. & J. BURROW, Great Malvern (Manufacturers of the famed Malvern Glasses as 
supplied to their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales). 


Tilustrated Price Lists and Estimates for large sizes forwarded on application. 


}VER-SWEET.—PIESSE & LUBIN.—FRANGIPANNI, 


Magnolia, rp Geranium, Ever-sweet, Opoponax, New-mown Hay, Tine. 
Ylang, White Rose, Lign Aioe, and 1,000 others from every Gower that breathes a fragrance, 
each 28. 6d.,or Three Bottles in a Case, 7s. Sold by the fashionable Druggists and Perfumers 
in all parts ‘of the World. —Laboratory of Flowers, 2 New Bond Street, London. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 
THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR. 


Contents or AUGUST Parr, price 7d. 
A BLACK MARE WITH A WHITE | TROUT-FISHING. 
STAR. In Two Chapters. ACROSS A CONTINENT. 


WALT WHITMAN, MAXIMS BY A MAN OF THE WORLD. 
INVALID DINNER-TABLES. CHARLEY'S 


OUR SPECIAL WIRE. COMETS OF SHORT PERIOD. 
WHERE DO THE CITIZENS SLEEP? | across THE WALNUTS AND THE 
WINE. 


THE ROTUNDA AT WVOLWICH. 
THE STATE OF THE ODDs. THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


FOUR PIECES OF ORIGINAL POETRY. 
And potion of Bow Bowel ty Ge Manton by Man of Ge World,” 


BLONDEL PARVA. 


Sold by Booksellers, Newsvend rs, and at all Railway Stations. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 


— PAULS for AUGUST. Price 1s, 
THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEIIOLD. the of “ Mabel's 
Chapter 1.—A Metropolis in Mint hapter 5.—The Pink 
te-Paper. Chapter rau Mathilde + Chapter 7,—Private aud 
2. THE ELECTORAL OUT-LOOK. 
3. CRICKET. 
4. A STRUGGLE FOR MASTERY. 
5. PLATO. 
6. THE SPANISH GYPSY. 
7. LORD PALMERSTON. 
9% PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. By Awnrtnony Trottore. With 
an Illustration. —The 39.— Laura is told. 


Cc 38. 
Chapter 40.—Madame Max Goesler. Chapter 41.—Lord Fawn. 


London and New York: Vinror & Co: 
day, published Weekly, price 6d., No. XIX. + 


CHROMOLITHOG RAPH. 


& Co., 81 Fleet Street, E.C. 


price 2s. 6d. Part IV. of 


THE CHROMOLITHOGRAPI: a Journal of Art, Lit 
and the Accomplishments, Illustrated in Colours, 


Girl at the Window, after Rembrandt. 
Fruit Painting, by Th. Groniand. 
‘Two Scholars after Mulready. 
Illuminating, by W. R. Tymms. 
Infant 


by Th. Groiniand. 


‘Two Pencil Needham. 
Also, Tnstructive Lessons on Iiluminating iz Colours, Pencil and Chalk Drawing, and 
80, um Colours, a on 
Figure, Fruit, ax and Flower 4 ty and Articles on the Jeeds Exhibition and other Art 


Su & 


De FUTURE of LONDON.—The BUILDER of this 
Fine Views and Plans Humewood, Wicklow Gentleman's House)— 
Law _ Courts, nd the Future London—Our Water Science of 
Phe “Artizans Dwelling Act—Archeologists in Lancaster; and Articles, with all 
the News. 4d.; or by post, 5d.—! York Street, Wee "and all Newsmen. 
THE UNA BOAT “CAPRICE.” 

In square fep. 8vo. with Map and 7 Woodcuts, price 3s. 6d. 

HE THAMES to the SOLENT by CANAL and SEA; 
or, the Log of the Una Boat “‘Caprice.” By J. B. DasHwoop. 
London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


WHITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


BOOKS, &e. 


MUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY.- —NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 
Near! Review " are in Circulation, 

oron Sale, at SELE LIBRARY. F of all the Books of the 
conti jes are provided of all 
per annum, 


cominencing at any date. Book 


SELECT LIBRARY. —CHEAP BOOKS.— 
NOTICE.— REVISED CATALOGUES of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT BOOKS 
Withdrawn from’ MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRA 


ARY, for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, are 
now Teady, and — be forw: le 
Col forwarded, post licati 


e free, on application. These Catalogues represent a 
n Thousand Volumes of Works of the Authors in Ornamental Bind- 
ings for Presents and Prizes, and more than One Hundred Thousand Volumes ndhand 
Books of the Past and Present Seasons suitable for Libraries and Public Institutions. 

Mudie's Select —aldie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


pi UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Fr tions from One Guinea toany amount. according to the supply required. All 
best new ks, English, French,and Germ on 
‘: istsof New Publications, gratis and post free. 
#* A Clearance Catalogueof Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
iso be had free on application. 


HURTON’'S, HODGSON'S, and SAUN "S United Libraries, 
3s.; free by post for 19 Stamps. 


(OUR! DEAR OLD ¢ CHURCH of ENGLAND. New National 


Dedicated, by Express Permission, to_ the ht Honourable Benjamin 
Words by J. E. Music by J. 


manic is swell adapted the wo words, and the song deserves the widest possible 


jee Cocks & Co., New Dastingien Street. To be had Everywhere. 
jis day, 8vo. 28.; by 2s. 2d. 


post, 
THE DISESTABLISHMENT, but not DISENDOWMENT, 


of the CHURCH of ENGLAND and IRELAND ADVOCATED. By a Cusnevmas. | 


London: Witt1am Sxerrixoton, 163 Piccadilly, 


paratioi 
Wirraens ALMANACK for 1869 is intended to be 


GANOT’S PHYSICS, BY PROFESSOR ATKINSON. 
In post 8vo. with Coloured Plate and 668 Woodcuts, 15s. the Third Edition, 
revised and ed, 
LEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Ex ental 
and Applied, for the use of Colleges and Schools. Transl and Edited 
from Ganot’s “ £léments de Physique” (with the Author's sanction) by E. 
ATKINSON, Ph.D. F.C.S. Prof. of Experimental Science, R.M. Coll. Sandhurst. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in sa Volume, Svo. with about 240 Illustrations engraved 
nm Wood and Steel, price 18s. cloth, 
ATHES and TURNING, Simple, Mechanical, and Ornamental. 
By W. Hexry Norrucorr, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Just published, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
SSAYS on EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS: the Jesuits, 
Locke, J. J. Rousseau, Pestalozzi, &c. By the Rev. R. H. Quick, M.A. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
“* Mr. Quick has done much service to the cause of education by the researches 
he has made, and has smoothed the way for future reformers.”—Atheneum, 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 
TRELAND and ENGLAND; or, the Irish Land and Church 
Questions. By CHARLES TENNANT. 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED. 

London: LoNeMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster r Row. 


Published fa Bests. the MOST COMPLETE, and the CHEAPEST ALMANACK ever 


(THE SE How sendy. cloth. ts. 

ARCH AFTER LIVINGSTONE. A Diary kept 
We Wane the investigation of his Reported Murder. By E. D. Youxo, Revised by Rev. 


Larm, Son, & Co.; Mansnans. & Co. 


Just published, 2s. 6d. 
W WE DRINK? An In suggested 
Lonomans, Grers, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, small dto. cloth gilt, 3s. 


Tat EVANGEL of JESUS according to JOHN: a Literal 
Rhythmic Version from the eg Ancient Texts. By C. D. Busasron, M.A., Rector of 
ramingham Earl and Dixley, Norfol 
c~ by the same Author, 
VERSES and LECTURES. Second Edition, enlarged, crown 
8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
London: Taomas Boswonrn, 215 Regent Strect. 


This day, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, nett, 6s.; post free, 6s. 6d, 


HE OLIVE LEAF: a Pilgrimage to Rome, Jerusalem, and 

Constantinople a 1867, for the Reunion Faithful. By Witttae 
Ma cer, Vicar ot Ardele 

oi the most ar volumes we have ever come across. Review. 

“ We cordially commend Mr. Malet's interesting volume to our readers."— Church Times. 

“ There is a freshness about Mr. Malet's descriptions which tives dite narrative. 
He has an eye for the beauties of nature, and to fine gives 


which will interest those to the al whieh 
21) 


skete’ 
pilgrimage may not altogether approve 
London; Tuomas TH, Regent Street. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NOTICE.—This day is published, No. XIII. (for AUGUST) of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an _ Illustrated 


Monthly. Conducted by EpMunpD 1s. 


THE MARCH to MAGDALA. By G. A. 


Henry, Special Correspondent of the “ Standard.” 1 vol. 8vo. [This day. 


THE ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAC 


HUNTER. By Major Byne HALL. 1 vol. 7s, 6d. (Nearly ready. 


A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. 1 vol. 8vo. 


with Illustrations of the Alhambra, Escorial, &c. 15s. 


THE NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NOW READY, A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF “CLARISSA.” 


CLARISSA: a Novel, by Samuet Ricnarpson. 


Ldited by E. S. Danas, Author of “The Gay Science.” 3 vols. 
“ Not read * Clarissa!’ If you have once thoroughly entered on * Clarissa,’ and are infected 
by it, you can’t leave it.”—Macavxay to 


THE MOONSTONE. By Wire 
Ready this day at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


THE SEABOARD PARISH. By GerorcE 


MACDONALD, Author of “ Robert Falconer,” “‘ Alec Forbes of Howglen,” &c. 
3 vols. (Just ready. 
A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


THE OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE. 


By EDWARD GARRETT. 3 vols. (Published this day. 


THE RED COURT FARM. By Mrs. Henry 


Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. 


DIANA GAY; or, the History of a Young 


Lady. By Percy FirzGERa.p, Author of “ Never Forgotten,” &c. $3 vols. 


WILD AS A HAWK: a New Novel. By 


Author of “ Hester Kirton,” “Charlotte Burney,” &c. 
vo 


THE LOST LINK: a Novel. By Tom Hoon, 


Autlor of “ A Golden Heart.” 3 vols. 


THE DOWER HOUSE: the New Novel. 


By Annie THoMAs (Mrs. PeNDER CuDLIP), Author of “Called to Account,” 
&c. 3 vols, 


FRANCESCA’S LOVE: a Novel. By Mrs. 


EDWARD PULLEYNE. 3 vols. 


JOHN HALLER’S NIECE. 


Grey, Author of “ Never for Ever.” 3 vols. 


By 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


On Monday, the 10th inst., crown 8vo, with 8 Wood Engravings, 12s. 


A NARRATIVE 
CAPTIVITY IN ABYSSINIA; 


‘With some Account of the late Emperor Theodore, his Country 
and People. 


By HENRY BLANC, M.D. 
Staff Assistant-Surgeon H.M.'s Bombay Army (lately on Special Duty in Abyssinia). 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Now ready, 
NEW WORK on TREES. By George Barnarp. Con- 


taining Thirty of the principal Trees of Europe, drawn from Nature, the individual 
touch and distinguishing feutures of each Tree being rendered with remarkable vigour and 
fidelity. A ied by a description of the Characteristics, Method of Delineation, and 
favourite Localities of each Tree. 
The Work of 30 Plates in Three Parts, complete, with Explanatory Text,£2 2 0 
Or handsomely bound 212 6 
rts, 


London: Wiysor & Newron, 38 Rat! 


thbone Place; and 
all Booksellers and Artists’-Colourmen. 


Just published, Second Edition, Illustrated in Colours, 132 pp. crown, |s.; post free, 1s. 2d. 


CARTER'S PRACTICAL GARDENER. Containing a 
complete Calendar of Operations for Kitchen Garden, Flower Garden, Conservatory, 
Forcing House, Stove, Orchid House, ac. &c. 

Also, Twenty-six New Designs for Flower-Beds, coloured to show the arrangement and 
combination of colour produced by popular Bedding Plants, as seen at the Crystal Palace, 
Battersea Park, and other places. 

James Canter & Co., 237 and 238 High Holborn; W. H. Smirn’s Railway Bookstalls; 
And all Booksellers. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
(THE THEORY of the TREATMENT of DISEASE adopted 
Den Rhy By Wa. Mactrop, M,D., F.R.C.P. Edin., Senior Phy: to 


Joun Cuvrcuite & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


OBTHOPRAXY, straight; to make.) By 
Hearner Bico, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 
This Manual embraces the Treatment of every variety of Deformity, Debility, and 
Deficiency of the Human Body. 
Cuvacuitt & Sox ; and the Author, 56 Wimpole Strect. 


ot P acks, ls, 6d.; by post, ls. 8d. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Derecror. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London; H. 219 Regent Street. 


Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
ill i the Nefarious dings of the Advertising Qu 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Sraxgr, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS, 
ELEPHANT HAUNTS: being a Sportsman’s 


Narrative of the Search for Dr. Livingstone; with Scenes of 
Buffalo, and Hippopotamus Hunting. By HENRY FAULKNzR, late 17th 
ts ti successes 
wonderial nervative of Blephant Haunts.’ Pall Mall 
* This is the most exciting book since the adventures of Gordon Cumming.” —Jessenger, 


AROUND the KREMLIN; or, Pictures of 


Life in Moscow. By G.T. Lowrx. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s, 
“Mr. Lowth has written a and pleasant book. He has given us an admirable 
of the great city which lies ut the Kremlin, and he notes with care the changes of pa 
and custom which are likely to affect the future of Ri "4 thenceum. 


SAINTS and SINNERS; or, In Church and 


About It. By Dr. Doran. 2 vols. 24s, 
THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
THREE WIVES. By the Author of “ Map. 


garet and Her Bridesmaids,” &c. 3 vols. 


SWEET ANNE PAGE. By Mortimer Corts, 


“The most jaded of novel-readers will find ‘Sweet Anne Paze’ sufficiently striking and 
brilliant to excite his attention and interest. Mr. Collins has written three volumes in which 
there is not a dull page, in which the personages are vividly, simply, and clearly shown, in 
which the interest never flags, and in which the plot is loaded with incident, and the narrative 
is fresh and vigorous.”—ZJmpcrial Review. 


MILDRED. By Grorerana M. Cratr, Author 


of “ Leslie Tyrrel,” “ Faith Unwin's Ordeal,” &c. 3 vols. 
4 very clever story. Mildred is a glorious creature, and we follow her history with deep 
interest.”—Star. “ An intensely interesting story. It is the author's best novel.” —Sun, 


ROBERT FALCONER. By Gerorce Mac. 


Donan, LL.D., Author of “ Alec Forbes,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A work brimful of life and humour, and of the deepest human interest.” —A theneum. 


ENGLEWOOD HOUSE. 3 vols. 


* This novel is thoroughly pure and healthy, and has a capital plot and spirited character 
drawing—three qualities which make it quite exceptionally excellent.”—Star. 


SAMPSON LOW & CO”S NEW BOOKS. 


THE POEM ATTRIBUTED TO MILTON. 


THE KING and the COMMONS: Cavalier and Puritan Poems 
Selected and Arranzed. By Hexav Mortey, Professor of Literature, London University, 
Forming the New Volume of * ‘The Bayard Series.” 

(It was in working on this volume that Mr. Morley discovered the new Poem attributed 
to Milton, about which there is so much controversy. A Facsimile of the Poem end 
Signature J. or P. M., with parallel passages, and the who'e of the evidences pro and 
on, will be given in the prefutory matter, so that the Scholar can form his own con- 
clusion. 

** THE BAYARD SERIES comprise Works that may be termed Pleasure Books 
of Literature, produced in the choicest style at a popular price. Printed at the Chiswick 
Press, on toned paper; bound by Burn, flexible cloth extra, gilt leaves, silk head-bands, 
and registers. Each volume complete in itself, 2s. 6d. 

Volumes now ready. 
THE STORY OF THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. 
DE JOINVILLE'S SAINT LOUIS THE KING. 
THE ESSAYS OF ABRAHAM COWLEY. 
ABDALLAH. By Epovarp 
TABLE-TALK OF NAPOLEON, 
VATHEK : an Oriental Romance. By Beckronp. 

“ Beckfurd’s * Vathek ’ is here presented to us as one of the beautifully got-up works included 
in Messrs. Low & Co.’s * Bayard Series,’ every one of which is a em ; and the * Caliph Vathek 
is, perhaps, the gem of the collection. We may as weil add, that every one of the works 
ineluded in this series is well worth possessing, and the whole will make an admirable founda 
tion for the library of a studious youth of polished and refined tastes.""—Zilustrated Times. 


A WINTER in CORSICA. By Two Lapres. Small post 


8vo. with Frontispiece and Map, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the NATURAL ORDERS of PLANTS. 
With Groups and Distinctions, by Exazanera Twininc. Reduced from the Origin 
Folio Edition. Part I., 3s. 


WALKS in the BLACK COUNTRY and its GREEN 
BORDER-LAND. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

“ Tis delight in the beauties of English scenery, the mild and tender radiance of English 
skies and suns, which he thinks superior to American, and the storied buildings ot old English 
towns, kindle in the reoder a pleasure almost equal to the writer's. ‘Che volume is a charming 
one, and should be widely read.” —Daily News. 


ARTISTS and ARABS; or, Sketching in Sunshine. J 


Henry 7 a Author of “ Travelling in Spain.” Post 8vo. with numerous 


trations, 10s. 6d, 
“ It is full of air and light, and its style is laden, so to speak, with a sense of umuitersbit 
iom and enjoyment...... A book which would remind us not of the article on Algeria’ 
Gazetteer, but of ‘urner’s picture of a sunrise on the African coast.""—A theneum. 


COUSIN JACK: a Domestic Novel. By a New Wnt 
2 vols. post 8vo. 163, 

“ Tt is something, when novels have earned for themselves their present deplorable reputaitt 
to find one which is thoroughly exciting and yet perfectly innocent. Kea ye 4 
ourselves somewhat past the age of novel-reading, we have to confess to having been led 


haracter has ended in our reading it through with real interest........ t in 
charac d beauty, is extremely well written, and a tender 


eocccece It is a pure, high-toned, an: 


OTHER PEOPLE'S WINDOWS. By the Author of “Tle 


Gentle Life.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. ent 
“ The old project of a window in the bosom, to render the soul of man visible, is =e 
honest fellow has a manifuld reason to wish fur."— Pope's Lerrens, December 
“ We have not read a cleverer or more entertaining book for a long time. '— Observers A 
wt Sas in crowd observation and trenchant sallies on the follies of the world. 
tal ."—London Review. 
*P'Enlivened by an aboundi kindliness, smartness of humour, and much good writing 


THE ROYAL COOKERY-BOOK. By Chf 
y coo! er jes! 5 

illustrated with large Piates, beautifully printed in Colours, and 161 ‘Woodcuts, cloth 

extra, 42s. t 
“ M. Jules Gouffé is the author of this sumptuous volume. nee cular er 
are constantly falling. It seems that the servum pecus of imitators have found os i 

rs 


udges. MM. Gouffe is an excellent guide, and we can trust him thoroughly. the 

umble housekeeper be frightened at the sight of an octavo which seems only fai 
luxuries of a West-end: Club; la cuisine de ménage receives its due share of a eneene simple 
transcendental dinners can be prepared from the tormula therein contained, #0. mf the kitehe2 


repasts of Government clerks and commercial travellers. The whole rea ustri- 
will find in M. Gouffe’s * Livre de Cuisine’ an irrefragable authority; and numerous the the 
tions in the way of ch Lith h di and even geometrical fully, 8! 
novice not only to distinguish between good and bad meat, but to lay tae 

to fold a napkin comme il faut.” —Saturday Review. 


LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 188 FLEET STBE 
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NEW SERIES OF THE WELLINGTON DESPATCHES. 


Now ready, Vol. ITI. 8vo. 20s. 


THE CIVIL and POLITICAL CORRESPONDENCE 


of F. M. the DUKE of WELLINGTON, K.G. Edited by his Son, the 
PreseNT DUKE. 


VotumeE III.—contains Diplomatic Papers on Russia, Turkey, and Greece ; 
the Duke’s Review of the Invasion of Russia by Napoleon in 1812, and his 
Special Mission to St. Petersburg in 1826, with much Information on the 
Eastern Question. 

CONTENTS OF THE PREVIOUS VOLUMES: 

Votvme I.—Full details on the Congress of Verona; the Revolution in 
Spain in 1820; the Independence of the Spanish and Portuguese American 
Colonies ; and 276 Letters from the Duke to various persons. 

Votvme 11.—State of France, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Turkey, Austria, 
Russia, South America, and Ireland ; the Roman Catholic Question, 1823 to 
1825; Mr. Canning and the Ministry ; and 220 Letters and Memoranda by the 
Duke on numerous subjects. 


“The evrrespondence of this great personage naturally hecomes a sort of historical reservoir, 
and in this point of view it is no exagzeration to say that it forms by far the most important 
and vali book of its kind that has ever been published in England.” : 
Dublin Review, April 1868. 
“Tt might have been supposed that enouzh had been published of the Duke of Wellington's 
But every new votnee. only serves to throw fresh licht upon the history of Great 
its 


. views with. stic, colonial, and foreign policy. The interest of 
Colonel Gurwoor’s collection, published during the Duke's own lifetime, is almost eclipsed by 
the volumes published by his son, and admirably edited under his Grace's superintendence.” 


Record. 

“ The world is now learning a new fact about the great Wellinzton. It was for a long time 
assumed that his influence in the State was due to his military fame, and that he was permitted 
to essay the réle of statesman only because he was a successiul warrior. This assumption is 
entirely false. The administrative ability of the Duke was of the highest order, as will be 
iliustrated by the present series of despatches and cor d "Standard. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


At all Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


LE RECIT D'UNE 


Or, a Sister’s Story. 
By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 
From the Original, by EMILY BOWLES. 


“A few months after the publication of this work in France, seventeen editions were called 
for. Its merits were emphatically recognised and rewarded by the French Academy. Amon < 
the English journals the * Saturday Review’ lauded it as a work of rare and almost uniqu: 
excellence. This month both * Blackwood’ and * Fraser’ contain articles upon it, and these 
are of special note.”—Express. 

“ It is impossible to convey any adequate i*ea of the charm of this book.” 

Saturday Renew. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries, 


A SCREW LOOSE. By W. P. Lancaster, 


M.A. 3 vols, 
LOVE; or, Self-Sacrifice. By the Right Hon. 


Lady Hersert or LEA. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


FLIRTS and FLIRTS; or, a Season at Ryde. 


2 vols. 


THROUGH FLOOD and FLAME. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 


“ The story is worked out so well that a reader is sure of entertainment. There is a fund 
of shrewd sense exhibited in flections of the writer which indicates a mind of noordinary 
power. Some local characters are exceedingly well drawn.”—Atheneum. 


SUNSHINE and SHADE. 2 vols. 
WORK-A-DAY BRIERS: a Novel. By the 


Author of “The Two Anastasias.” 3 vols. 
“ A well ived story. ffectedly told, which, without creating a sensational amount of 
excitement, creates a healthy and legitimate interest, which lasts th h Nhe ch 
and incidents are perfectly natural, a quality in a modern novel of extreme rarity. In fact, it 
isa truly sensible and thy book.” —Ath 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


THE MOST POPULAR NEW NOVELS._NEWBY, PUBLISHER. 
MR. VERNON. 
ROKE’S WIFE. By the Author of “ Little Miss Fairfax.” 
LAMBS AND WOLVES. 
THE TWO LIVES OF WILFRID HARRIS. 
ONLY TEMPER. 


— 


ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN NEWS. 


THE MAIL: 


A Paper containing the News, the Principal Leaders, a 
well-digested Summary, and all interesting 
Matter from the “ Times.” 


The Newspaper hitherto known as the “ Evening Mail,” having become the property of the 
of the “Times,” is now published Twice a Week, under the title of 


THE MAIL, 
At the price of Threepence per Copy as heretofore, or 8d. a Week post free. 


and wis of, Publication will be Tuesday and Friday, and each Paper will contain the News 


Will u appearing in the ‘Three previous Numbers of the “* Times,” whic 
or in the Colones available, in a cheap and convenient form, for persons resiuing Abroad 


Subscribers can obtain T 
HE M ch Ni 
Publisher, on Prepayment, et ATL through Leng ae | Agents, or may have it from the 


G. ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 


LIST OF BOOKS FOR AUGUST. 


COMPLETION OF THE 
FIRST VOLUME OF ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED 
NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN, 


1 vol. super-royal 8vo. cloth, 774 pp. 18s. 


ROUTLEDGE’S 


NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN— 
AFRICA: 


Being an Account of the Manners and Customs of the 
Uncivilized Races of Man. 


By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A., F.L.S. 
WITH NEW DESIGNS BY ANGAS, DANBY, WOLF, ZWECKER, AND OTHERS. 
Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 
REV. J. C. M. BELLEW’S NEW WORK. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 920 pp. 7s. 6d. 


POETS’ CORNER: 
A Collection of the best Poetry. 
Edited by the Rev. J. C. M. BELLEW. 


MR, CHARLES KNIGHT’S NEW WORK. 
Next week, Second Series, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


HALF-HOURS 


WITH 


THE BEST LETTER-WRITERS 
AND AUTOBIOGRAPHERS. 


The First Series is published at the same price and size. 


ROUTLEDGE’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUME. 


Crown 8vo. enriched with Wundreds of authentic Mlustrations, green cloth, 3s. 64. 


“TEN THOUSAND WONDERFUL 
| THINGS: 


| Comprising whatever is Marvellous and Rare, Curious, 
| Eccentric, and Extraordinary in all Ages 
| and Nations. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
New Series. No. I. 1s. 


THE BROADWAY, 
A London Magazine, 


CONTAINING THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF TWO NEW NOVELS BY 
HENRY KINGSLEY AND ANNIE THOMAS, 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE H. THOMAS AND M. E. EDWARDS, 
Will be published on the 28th instant. 


MR. JAMES GRANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all Libraries in the Kingdom, 3 vols. 


FIRST LOVE AND LAST LOVE: 
A Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 


By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of “The Romance of War,” “The White Cockade,” &c. 


“ We repeat, with pleasure, this is certainly Mr. Grant's best production for many years.”” 


LONDON: THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, re 
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MAPS AND GUIDE BOOKS FOR TOURISTS, 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
LARGE RAILWAY MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


STANFORD'S LARGE RAILWAY MAP 


of ENGLAND and WALES, with the Sanctioned Lines; also, the Stations, 
High Roads, Towns, Villages, &c. Scale, 5 miles to an inch ; on 15 sheets, 
size of each, 19 inches by 24. Any sheet can be had separately, plain, 1s. 6d. ; 
or coloured’ and folded in cover, each 2s. Size of the complete Map, éft. by 
7ft. Full coloured and mounted in morocco case, for Tourists, £3. 

*,* An Index Map, showing the Division of the Sheets, may be had gratis 
on application, or per post for Stamped Envelope. 


STANFORD’S TRAVELLING MAP of 


ENGLAND and WALES, with all the Railways, principal Roads, Rivers, 
and Canals distinctly laid down. Scale, 12 miles to an inch ; size, 36 inches 
by 42. On one sheet, fully coloured, 6s. ; mounted in case, 1 10s. 6d. 

Maps of Scotland and Ireland, on the same scale, are also published, 
mounted in case, 4s. 6d. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAP of ENGLAND 


and WALES, on the scale of 1 inchtoamile. Pre by order of Her 
Majesty’s Government, in 110 Divisions, nearly all of which are published. 
Some of the Divisions are printed on a large single sheet, plain, 2s. 6d. ; 
or coloured, 4s, 6d. Other Divisions are printed on two or four smaller sheets, 
plain, 1s. ; coloured, each Is. 6d. Any Division can be had mounted, in a 
pocket case, at an additional cost of 2s.6d. An Index Map, defining the con- 
tents of each Division, and distinguishing those divided into two or feur 
small sheets, may be had gratis on application, or will be forwarded per post 
on receipt of One Stamp. <A complete Catalogue of the Maps and other 
Publications of the Ordnance a of Great Britain and Ireland, with Five 
Maps, can be had, 6d. ; per post, 7d. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY of ENGLAND 


and WALES. Published by authority of Her Majesty’s Government, under 
the Superintendence of Sir Roperick I. Murcuison, Bart., K.C.B., &c., 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. The 
Map is the Ordnance One-inch Series, 
gically ; arranged in 110 Divisions, o! which about 72 are published, and 
others are in progress. Some of the Divisions are printed on a single sheet, 
size 27 inches by 40. Other Divisions are printed on two or four smaller 
sheets. Price of the large sheets, 8s. 6d. and 4s.; of the smaller, 3s, and Is. 
each. For full particulars of the Maps, Sections, Memoirs, and other Pub- 
lications of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, with Index Maps 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, showing the published sheets, see Stan- 
ford’s Survey Oatelagus, per post on receipt of One Stamp. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and 


WALES. By AnprEw C. Ramsay, F.R.S. and G.S., Local Director of the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain, and Professor of Geology at the Royal 
School of Mines. Third Edition, with Corrections and Additions. This Map 
shows all the Railways, Koads, &e., and when mounted in case, folds into a 
convenient pone size, making an ‘excellent Travelling Map. Scale, 12 miles 
to linch; size, 36 inches by 42. In sheet, 25s,; mounted in case, 30s, 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and 


WALES. By Sir Roprrick I. Murcnison, Bart., K.C.B., &c. Fifth Edition, 
Scale, 28 miles to an inch ; size, 18 inches by 14. On sheet, ds. ; in case, 7s, 


CHANNEL ISLANDS.—GUIDE to JERSEY 


and GUERNSEY, &c., with Notes on their History, Geology, Climate, 
By F. F. Day, Third Edition, fep. 8vo. with Map, 3s. 6d. Or 
, viz. : Jersey, with Map, 2s. ; Guernsey, with Map, 2s. 


ISLE of WIGHT.—GUIDE to the ISLE of 


WIGHT, its Approaches and Places of Resort ; with a general Synopsis of its 
and Architecture ; History, 


jally adapted, and col d Geolo- 


Geology, Botany, and Zoology. E. Venastes, M.A., and eminent 
Local Naturalists, Fep. 8vo. With Map showing the Railways, Stations, 
Roads, &c., reduced to 5s. 


ISLE of WIGHT.—STANFORD’S TOUR- 


IST'S MAP of the ISLE of WIGHT; with the Railways and Stations; 
lar References to Fossijiferous Localities, Antiquities, Landing-places for 
Boats, &e. My ys 1 inch to a mile ; size, 27 inches by 21. Sheet, plain, Is, 6d. ; 
ted in case, 4s. Gd. Also, 
STANFORD'S POPULAR MAP of the ISLE of WIGHT, showing the 
Roads, Reivers, and Remarkable Places. Scale, } mile to 1 "inch ; size, 18 
inches by 23. , in case, 2s, ; folded in cover, Is. 


NORTH WALES.—The GEOLOGY of 


NORTH WALES. Published by order of the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury. By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S., Local Director of the Geolo- 
of Great Britain. With Geological ‘Map, Sections, and Woodcuts. 
Appendix on the wooly, with Plates. By 7 w. SALTER, A.L.S., late 
Palzontologist to the Survey. Cloth, lettered, 15s. 
aig Maps of No’ Wales, 10s. 6d. and 5s, ; South Lee, 10s, 6d. 
; North and South Wales, in 1 Map, 2s. 6d. and 1s. each 


ENGLISH LAKES.—The ORDNANCE MAP 


of “= LAKE hay me on the scale of 1 inch toa mile, is published in 
convenient divisions for Tourists’ purposes. Sheet 98 is published with the 
Hills engraved complete, and contains the districts of Ulverston, Furness, 
Kirkby Lonsdale, Kendal, Windermere, Ambleside, Coniston, Wast-water, &e. 
Plain, 4s. ; coloured, 6s. ; or mounted on cloth, to fold, plain, 6s. ; coloured, 8s, ; 
with a cloth —_ 6d. extra. Each of the ‘Four nem, comprising this 
sheet, can be had separately at the oe given be! 
The Quarter Sheet 102 S.W. is also tebe bad with the Hills engraved, and 
Ullswater, Hawes-water, Shap, &c. 
The Quarter Sheet 101 8.B. is to be had in outline only (without the Hills 
and contains Keswick, Der wentwater, Buttermere, &e. 
f the Quarter Sheets—piain, 1s. ; coloured, ls. 6d. ; or mounted on 
plain, 1s, 6d. ; 9s. each. 
andbook Map of t he Lake District. Scale, 2 miles to an inch ; 
aise 31 toches by 30. Mounted on cloth, in case, 3s. 6d, 


ISLE of MAN.—GUIDE to the ISLE g 


MAN, its Approaches and Places of Resort ; with Walks, Drives, and Exp, 
sions, "together with its History, Geolo, Bo Topography, Agricultan, 
&c. By the Rev. J. G. Cummina, M.A., "G.S, cp. 8vo. with Map, 4s, 64, 


SCOTLAND. 
ORDNANCE SURVEY of SCOTLAND, 


On the scale of 1 inch to a mile; in 120 Divisions; size of each, 24 

by 34. Some of the sheets are published with the Hills engraved, and a fey 
in outline without the Hills. These sheets include the Counties of Ay, 
Berwick, Clackmannan, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Haddington, Kinross ross, Kirkeyg. 
bright, Lanark, Linlithgow, Peebles, Renfrew, Ross-shire (Lewis Island) 
Roxburgh, Selkirk, Stirling, Wigton, and most of sl Pas of the —- 
plain, 1s. 9d., 2s. 9d., with a 


An showing the Divisions of the con 
application, or per post for a Stamped Envelope. 
Travelling Maps of Scotland, 7s. 6d. and 4s, 6d. 


IRELAND. 
STANFORD’S NEW MAP of IRELAND, 


in Counties and Baronies, on the basis of the Ordnance Survey and the Came, 
and adapted to the various branches of Civil and Religious. Administration; 
with the Towns distinguished according to their population, and the Rail 
ways, Stations, Roads, Canals, Parks, Antiquities, and other Pr 
inte! size, 38 inches by 31. Coloured, iy 
case, 10s. 
Stanford’s Travelling Map of Ireland, with the wy Roads, &, 

12 miles to an inch ; size, 25 inches by 21. In case, 48. 6d. * 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of IRELAND. By 


JosePH BEETE JuKEs, M.A., F.R.S., Director of H.M.’s Geological oul 
Ireland. This Map is constructed on the basis of the Ordnance Survey, and 
coloured Geologically. It also shows the Railways, Stations, Roads, anak, 
Antiquities, &c. Scale, 8 miles to an inch; size, 38 inches by 31. Ong 
sheets, 25s. ; mounted in case, 30s, 


GUIDE BOOKS—The LATEST EDITIONS 


of all the GUIDE BOOKS published by Murray, Black, Beedeker, Bradshay, 
Berlepsch, &c., are kept constantly in stock, and can can’ be inspected at ay 
time. Catal logues gra 


CENTRAL EUROPE, &c. 


CENTRAL EUROPE.—DAVIES’ MAP of 


CENTRAL EUROPE ; nee all the Railways, with their Stations; th 
principal Roads are also inserted; the Rivers are drawn very minutely, 
togecher with the wohiet Mountain Ranges ; and the scale of the Map renden 
it particularly useful and distinct for ‘Tourists. Scale, 24 miles to an inch? 
size, 47 inches by 38. Coloured, in sheets, 10s. ; mounted, in case, lés. 


PARIS.—STANFORD’S MAP of PARIS, 


&c. Scale, 4 inches to a mile. In case, price 3s, 
ls. 6d. 
Stanford's Map of the Environs of Paris. In case, 2s. 6d. ; folded, 1s. 


SWITZERLAND. —GOVERNMENT Map, 


rveyed and Drawn under the In: ion of General Durour. &cale, abot 
7 mile to an inch; size, 35 inches by 26. On 25 sheets, The sheets have 
been recently reduced in price, and are sold separately at prices varying from 
1s, 3d. to 4s. 9d. each ; or mounted to fold in a case, 4s, 3d. to Gs. 94, each. 
Postage, 4d. additional. They can also be mounted in’ any form to order. 
An Index Map, showing the contents and price of each sheet, may be hai 
gratis on application, or per post for One Stamp. 


SWITZERLAND.—PHOTOGRAPHIC MAP 


of SWITZERLAND. Reduced from the Federal Map by Messrs. EDWARDS 
& Bur. The great Federal a of Switzerland, in 25 sheets, is a luxuy 
denied to many Tourists, both from its size and its expense. ‘These obj 

are obviated by the present Work, which is a Photographic Facsimile of th 
Original, on about one-third of its scale. Each sheet forms a Pho! 
mounted on cloth, size 9 inches by 7. The sheets are folded once, and 
enclosed in a case measuring only 8 inches by 5, and 1 inch thick, and there 
fore portable enough for a Pedestrian. The Photographs, although not § 
tenth of the size of the original, may be rendered nearly as legible by theail 
of a magnifying glass. Price of the complete Map, on cloth in separate ehetth 
in tuck case, lettered, 42s. Each sheet may be had separately, 2s. 6d. 


All the latest Editions. 


SWITZERLAND.—TRAVELLING MAPS. 


ZIEGLER’S HYPSOMETRICAL MAP of SWITZERLAND, colourel # 
show the altitude above the Sea of all parts of the Country. Scale, 6 miles 
an inch ; size, 42 inches by 30, with Text and Index. On 4 sheets, 183.5 
mounted in case, 24s, 

Ziegler’s Travelling Map, 12s. 6d. Leuthold’s, 12s. 

Keller's, 7s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. Studer’s small Geol logical Map, 58. 

Reilly’s Map of the Chain of Mont Blanc. Sheet, 10s. ; case, 12s, 6d. 

French Government Map of ditto. me 6s. ; case, 95 


~ 


BOOKS and MAPS for TOURISTS. —STAN 


FORD'S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE, containing a List, irrespecti ive of Pub 
lisher, of all the best Books and Maps snitable for the British and rt Continent 
Traveller, may be had gratis on application, or per post for One Stamp. rv 

*4* Any Book or Map in this Catalogue sent post free upon of 
published price in Stamps. 


ATURDAY 


“RE VikW_ LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 ann 7 CHARING CROSS. 


INTMENT, FOR THE SALE OF THE ORDNANCE SURVEY AND GEOLOGICAL SURVEY MAPS AND 
PUBLICATIONS, AND THE ADMIRALTY CHARTS. 


Ww th Sam, London ; ‘and Published by DAVID 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, August 8, 1868. 314 
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